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AN OPEN LETTER 


To MermsBers or THE NEWSPAPER CLUB, 
To TEACHERS, AND To READERS: 


We get an answer to the question “What is going on?” 
through the medium of the newspaper. If it were not for its 
services, our knowledge of the busy life around us would be 
limited and incomplete. In fact, the familiar things are the 
hardest to see, because they are so close to us. The newspaper 
is our hired watchman, constantly onthe lookout for fresh 
facts. 

This volume will try to guide you into the inviting realm of 
English composition. It will try to show you that the news- 
paper is a living textbook made by alert men and women who 
apply the rules of grammar and diction, learned in school, 
to the business of writing the news. This fact may be new to 
you as writers, because you have often been lost in a tangle of 
regulations found in the English grammar. 

As members of The Newspaper Club the authors want to 
show you how to find pleasure in writing news for publication, 
and how you may obey all the rules of good English while you 
do your work. 

You will be called upon as writers for a newspaper to tell the 
interesting story of your school, home, companions — all that 
you see and hear. You can learn to apply the principles of 
good English to your “stuff” and bring pleasure to others 
as you write. Through practice, composition becomes a joy 
instead of a burden. Your job just now is to master some of 
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the mechanics of your trade, to become a skillful worker in 
words and sentences. 

We do not offer to teachers a glowing defense of the news- 
paper. We are aware of its weaknesses. We are equally aware 
of its admirable qualities. This product of the press is planned 
by the human mind and put together by human hands. It 
makes mistakes because of haste, carelessness, lapse of memory, 
as does the hospital, the court of law, the church, the school. The 
faults of a newspaper shine out because it is an open book made 
at top speed; it is under constant scrutiny. While the book 
contains the record of crime and scandal, this is by no means its 
chief content, as careful analysis will show. In this discussion 
of how the newspaper may be brought into the classroom, 
however, we have put the emphasis on ‘the more wholesome 
aspects of life as recorded in print. But why refuse the trout 
because it has bones that annoy us? 

No longer can we as teachers of youth overlook the unique 
power of the daily press to make vital the rules which young 
people consider dead and laid away. To boys and girls the 
newspaper is a fascinating diary of the world’s life. It head- 
lines competition, adventure, struggle, achievement, victory — 
all bugle calls to youth. The young overlook defeat and, (may 
we say it?) are not so greatly interested in divorce,’ murder, 
political crookedness, flaunting of law, as are their critical 
elders. The sport pages are in themselves dedicated to the 
spirit of play and conquest. The newspaper is linotyped life 
and action. Why not use it instead of a more formal literature 
to awaken the writing instinct? 

Two educators, one from the university, one from the 
schoolroom, bear witness to the force of the newspaper in 


education. Glenn Frank, president of the University of Wis- 
consin, says: 


I should like to see an educational experiment made in 
which the only textbook used in the education of a group 
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of students would be a good daily newspaper, with widely 
informed and alert-minded teachers simply reading over 
the newspaper with the students, and attempting each day 
to ferret out the background information necessary for a 
real understanding of the news. 

Granted an adequate degree of intelligence in the stu- 
dents and teachers, I venture that in four years or less we 
could produce a more thoroughly educated and more 
broadly informed type of graduate than by the more or 
less helter-skelter process of an extreme elective system 
under which the student may learn a great deal about a 
great many things without ever relating his knowledge to 
current human affairs or seeing present-day society as a 
coherent whole. 


Edward Mildebrandt of the Rockfield School, Washington 
County, Wisconsin, says: 


The newspaper is used daily in our class rooms. It is 
used for current history, as a source of language stories for 
children, as a source of worth-while fiction stories, and as 
an all around means of keeping up to date in the events 
and customs of the world. 


The Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Journal conducted an investiga- 
tion to find out just how extensively the newspaper is used in 
the modern educational process. It sent out questionnaires to 
schools in all parts of Wisconsin. One hundred and twelve 
replies were received. These replies show thirty-three separate. 
and distinct uses of the newspaper as an educational ally. 
The use’of the newspaper as a text in current events led the 
list with sixty-two schools, but the newspaper is also used as 
source material in the study of biology, physiology, economics, 
fiction, art, styles of dress, and safety lessons. 

All over the country young people of various ages are con- 
ducting school departments in the city papers and are writing, 
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sometimes printing, their own newspapers. A partial list of 
these publications is found in The Tool Chest at the close of 
this volume. 

The special department of school news, printed weekly by 
the Evanston (Illinois) Review, is an outstanding example of a 
publication written and edited by school children. It is under 
the direction of the Evanston Bureau of Recreation working 
in codperation with the editors of the Review in the gathering 
and editing of material for the pages devoted to news of school 
activities. 

The introduction of The Newspaper Club will serve, we 
hope, to humanize abstract principles. Certainly, there is an 
abundance of standard textbooks written in formal fashion. 
A club gives chance for lively discussion and also sets forth the 
competitive motive. It drives home the idea that the newspaper 
is the product of many minds and hands — an adventure in 
codperation. ; 

The book insists that every member of the staff shall fulfill 
his assignment. The proofreader is just as important as the 
city editor. Daily reading of the newspaper gives basis for the 
work and should be made an important part of the course. 
Clippings pasted into scrapbooks should include comments 
made by the boys and girls. 

The Newspaper Club is written as a narrative, because this 
is the most natural and dramatic way of holding interest. 
Every one loves a story told in conversation by the actors, 
Do not many books on composition place narration first of the 
four forms of discourse? Yet textbooks rarely use narration, 
although it is the easiest to grasp. The story method is, how- 
ever, not used exclusively. In writing and speaking most per- 
sons blend all four forms. 

In this volume the teacher strives to be a leader of thought, 
not a retailer of rules and dull facts. No pupil is held up to 
ridicule for his opinion. Every idea honestly advanced by a 
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pupilis welcomed. In some chapters the pupils, not the teacher, 
swing the discussion. It may be called “a meeting of many 
minds.” 

This book does not champion a rigid method of teaching; nor 
is it a set of instructions for the training of reporters and copy 
readers. It does not attempt to discuss fully the management 
of school publications; but if the teacher has a real interest in 
that phase of the subject, he may refer to Writing for Print by 
H. F. Harrington (D. C. Heath and Company) or A Course in 
Journalistic Writing by Grant Milnor Hyde (D. Appleton and 
Company). The text may be modified at will, provided it does 
not stray too far away from the source of its vitality and inter- 
est — the newspaper. 

In outline it covers one year’s work and follows a weekly 
schedule found in Chapter III. The plan may be changed to 
suit individual needs. The study is based on a homely bit of 
philosophy, ‘‘ Put your cookies on the lower shelf.”’ The authors 
have sought to make a book which may be used equally well in © 
composition classes in high schools and junior high schools, 
perhaps in the grades. 

Special thanks are due many of our friends who have helped 
us by encouragement and helpful counsel. Among them are 
Dr. Walter K. Smart, professor of English at Northwestern 
University, who has carefully checked sections dealing with 
grammar, punctuation, and diction; Coralie Schaefer, secretary 
of the Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern University, 
who has given her services in the preparation of the manuscript; 
Elmo Scott Watson, editor of the Publishers’ Auxiliary of the 
Western Newspaper Union and instructor in the Medill School 
of Journalism who wrote the chapter on sports and is respon- 
sible for the All-American newspaper eleven; Lewis W. Hunt, 
on the rewrite desk of the Chicago Daily News and instructor 
in the Medill School of Journalism; Leland Case, assistant 
professor in the Medill School of Journalism, formerly on the 
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staff of the Paris edition of the New York Herald; and Philip 
Jordan, assistant in the Medill School of Journalism; all of 
whom have assisted in the gathering and preparation of mate- 
rial for the book. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. F. Harrineton 
EvALINE HARRINGTON 
ED-MAR LODGE, 
PILGRIM WOODS, 
MICHIGAN. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HATCHING OF THE IDEA 


HAT’S the matter, son?’”’ asked Mr. Robinson 

slyly, as he watched George erase for the fourth 

time some words he had written on a piece of theme 
paper. George scowled, but only rubbed the harder. 

“Why make faces about it?” persisted his father, as 
he tossed the Evening Dispatch upon the library table. 
“Writing ought to be fun, like playing football. You’re 
making a mess of it.’’ 

“T don’t see very much fun in it. All I seem to do is 
to memorize rules, rules, rules; then think up some sub- 
ject to write about that oes break the rules,”’ replied 
George crossly. 

Mr. Robinson eyed the young rebel steadily for a 
minute, picked up his newspaper, decided he did not want 
to read it, then began to talk again. 

“When I was a young fellow, I worked as a cub re- 
porter here on the Dispatch. I’ve never forgotten some 
of the things Sam Beck, our city editor, drummed into 
me,” mused Mr. Robinson. ‘I learned to use my eyes 
and ears, to put on paper what I found out by asking 
questions. I learned to go slow on frills and flowers and to 
get my facts straight. It took me a long time to find out 
what my boss wanted was not a poetic description of the 
fire in Tom Gallagher’s grocery store, but what started the 


fire, who was injured, and the amount of damage done.” 
1 
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Young George looked up from his tablet. He had 
seldom heard his father talk with so much warmth. 
George generally thought of William R. Robinson as a 
staid lawyer seated in a stuffy little office lined with 
leather-bound books. 

“But did you have to bother with a lot of rules for 
making sentences and paragraphs and all that?” insisted 
George. 

“Rules, surely. To drive a machine you must know 
the traffic regulations, or you will meet with disaster. 
You must obey certain rules of good English if you ex- 
pect people to read and understand what you write. As 
a reporter I had to spell correctly, punctuate correctly, 
and use words correctly. Sometimes my sentences ran 
to weeds; Sam chopped them to pieces. After a while 
I found my job was not to write like Sir Walter Scott, 
but naturally and simply, as though I were talking to a 
friend.” 

And then Mr. Robinson had his first happy thought. 

“See here, George, suppose we try a little experiment 
this evening. I want to show you that news writing is 
really applied composition and is based on good sense. 
What have you been studying at school?” 

‘We've been talking about nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and simple sentences,” George replied. 

“And what did you decide about a noun?” asked Mr. 
Robinson. 

_ “A noun is used as a name for a person, place, ye 
or feeling,” came George’s glib answer. 

“Exactly!” agreed his father. ‘“ But nouns are gener- 
ally used with other words. We call such binding words 
verbs. Verbs are really strong chains that hold nouns to — 
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other objects, so that a definite statement may be made 
about something. A group of words, then, expresses a 
single, complete thought which your textbook on gram- 
mar calls a sentence. Am I right?” 

“Ab-so-lutely,”’ agreed George, smiling. 

“Well, son, newspapermen make daily use of simple 
sentences in the present tense to announce the news. 
They call these sentences headlines,’ continued Mr. 
Robinson. “ Headlines are little word pictures. Suppose 
we try to find a few in the evening paper.” 

Mr. Robinson picked up the Dvspatch and glanced 
over the first page. 

“‘Here’s the very thing,” he remarked. ‘Listen to this 
headline: 


LAD DISLIKES HEROIC ROLE 


Mr. Robinson unsheathed his fountain pen and pro- 
ceeded to trace a little sketch on a piece of George’s 
theme paper. When he had lettered the drawing, he 
passed it to his son. This is how the sketch looked: 






ti 
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“That’s a perfect four-leaf clover,’ Mr. Robinson ex- 
plained, proudly. ‘‘The first petal is a noun; the second 
is a transitive verb that requires an object to complete 
the meaning of the sentence; the third, a qualifying ad- 
jective; the fourth, another noun — the object — all mak- 
ing a complete statement.t There’s no mistaking its 
meaning. 

“Of course, you know,’ Mr. Robinson reminded 
George, ‘‘that this type of sentence structure is not the 
only kind of verb usage, although the headline writer 
generally selects a transitive verb, which takes an object, 
because the meaning is more definite. Here, however, is 
an example of a headline using an intransitive linking 
verb: 


PIGEONS ARE OUTLAWS, 
SAYS LONDON COUNCIL 


“In this sentence the verb are is completed by the 
predicate noun outlaws. The verb might be followed by 
an adjective, thus: 


PIGEONS ARE DESTRUCTIVE: 


‘““Now let’s go back and examine our first story, as 
reporters call every news article that is published.” 
George said nothing; so Mr. Robinson read aloud from 
the evening paper: 

‘See discussion of parts of speech in The Tool Chest, “Reminders 


About Grammar,” Appendix A, at the back of the book. 


See verbs and their uses in The Tool Chest, “Reminders About Gram- 
mar,” Appendix B. 
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A hero’s life is a tough one, according 
to Billy Parks, nine-year-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Parks, 8444 St. 
Lawrence Avenue, who rescued a play- 
mate, Bobby Buchanan, from probable 
drowning Saturday in an excavation near 
their home. 

The youngsters were playing explorer, 
leaping about on dirt heaps, when Bobby 
slipped. There was a splash, and Bobby 
went into the water-filled excavation. 

The water was about up to his neck; 
but because of the insecure footing, his 
head bobbed under several times. Billy 
looked about for help, but saw none. He 
wriggled out to the edge, braced himself 
securely, and thrust a muddy hand down 
to Bobby. Finally, with much squirming 
and wriggling, Bobby was landed safe on 
shore. 

But a hero’s life is a tough one. Strange 
women have been dashing in all day to 
kiss Billy and call him ‘‘a brave little 
man,” and photographers from news- 
papers have been appearing at the house 
in a steady stream. Billy had to have 
his hands and face washed every time 
one appeared, and, gosh, how can a 
fellow have any fun if he’s got to stay 
clean? Worst of all, Billy and Bobby 
aren’t allowed to play explorer any more. 


‘Why, I’ve heard of Billy Parks; he’s a kid brother 
to Mabel Parks, who goes to our high school,’ George 
added, excitedly, after his father had finished reading. 
“But don’t you think one of those sentences is pretty 
long? I had to listen carefully in order to get the full 
meaning.” 

‘“‘Oh, I admit the story isn’t a masterpiece, but it has 
its good points,’’ remarked Mr. Robinson. “Short, com- 
pact sentences generally bring clearness, which is the 
important thing in writing news. But did you notice 
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how snugly those blocks of sentences called paragraphs 
fitted together? See how the story and its headline il- 
lustrate varied sentence structure. The headline is a 
simple sentence; the introductory or lead sentence is 
complex because it contains a main clause and a subor- 
dinate clause. 

“In this fourth paragraph,’ added Mr. Robinson, 
with the air of a discoverer, ‘‘is a compound sentence, 
grouped in two independent clauses, telling about the 
strange women and the photographers.! 

“But the story deals with a single incident — how 
Billy Parks feels after rescuing Bobby Buchanan from 
drowning,” he concluded. “Miss Taylor, your teacher, 
would probably say the article has unity, wouldn’t she?” 

“Yes, because it sticks to a single subject,” agreed 
George. 

“Good! We must always keep our minds fixed upon 
the main idea,’ remarked his father. ‘I remember a 
young reporter once wrote an item about a wedding, ” 
like this: ‘The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Jones of Madison county, which has ninety miles 
of the finest cement roads in the entire state.’ You see 
what’s wrong with that statement, don’t you?”’ 

“Of course. The cement roads don’t have a thing to 
do with the wedding,” replied George, grinning. ‘‘The 
reporter ought to have had sense enough to leave them 
out.” 

“Notice, too, how the writer of our little adventure 
story begins with a kind of golden text, a hero’s life is a 
tough one, and not with the dangling explanation, 


1 See The Tool Chest, “Reminders About Grammar,” paragraph 
31 ff. 
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according to Billy Parks?’’ continued Mr. Robinson. 
‘‘Our reporter evidently believed in emphasis — big facts 
first, — which is another point to keep in mind.” 

“T think the story has coherence, too,’’ put in George, 
who knew all about the ‘three weird sisters” of compo- 
sition — unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

‘‘How’s that?”’ asked his father. 

‘Why, because it all sticks together, like a layer cake. 
Every sentence falls into place according to some definite 
plan. Say, I wonder how long it takes those reporters 
to learn how to write.” 

“To write well requires constant practice,’ declared 
his father. ‘First of all, a good reporter is careful about 
names, time, and place; he collects all the facts he can, 
taking plenty of notes. After that he sorts out his notes 
in the order he expects to use them. He thinks out the 
plan of the story before he begins to write it. Perhaps 
he asks himself, ‘Now if J were a hurried reader of the 
paper, how should I like to have the news presented?’ 
Why, the important fact first, and no wasting of words. 
Of course. That is the reason our reporter wrote, a 
hero’s life is a tough one.” 

George Robinson had forgotten his tablet and the theme 
due at: next Friday’s class. 

“‘T’ye been wondering, Dad, if I haven’t been on the 
wrong track. This afternoon as I came home I saw a 
big three-story house being moved down Emerson Street. 
The house had been sawed into three parts, and then 
placed on wooden rollers pulled by an automobile. I 
wonder who owns the house, and where they are taking 
it. Would that make a subject for a theme?”’ 

“That’s exactly the way a reporter works, 


” assented 
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his father. . “To-morrow, ask these workmen some ques- 
tions. Be sure you know all about that house before you 
begin to write. Don’t pad the story with details people 
don’t care to know. I'll be glad to look it over before you 
hand it to Miss Taylor. Perhaps the story may be inter- 
esting enough to print.” 

“Oh, my theme wouldn’t be like that one you read 
about Billy Parks,” answered George. ‘It would only 
be a composition. Nobody would print it.” 

“That’s where you’re dead wrong,” retorted Mr. 
Robinson. ‘Hundreds of persons will want to know 
what’s happening to that old house. I do myself. You 
should have a school paper to print just such things. 
I see that some of the big dailies now have special pages 
of school news written and edited by boys and girls! I'd 
like to see that experiment tried in our schools, George. 
Then your teacher wouldn’t have to coax you cubs to 
write. In the meantime, I’d begin studying the news- 
papers carefully. Try to write something newsy for me, 
or mother, or Miss Taylor, or that Cameron girl down 
the street.” 

“T’d like to do that, and so would the rest of the 
gang,’’ George eagerly agreed, ‘but I don’t know exactly 
how to begin.” 

“Tl tell you,” came back the answer. (And this was 
Mr. Robinson’s second happy thought for the evening.) 
“Suppose I quiz you on some of the things you read in 
the papers and on the kinds of sentences and paragraphs 


1 The number of papers regularly publishing school news is probably 
larger than Mr. Robinson suspects. A partial list of such publications 


will be found in The Tool Chest, Appendix I. These newspapers are 
worthy of close study. 
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SucH Paces Unite Home, Scuoon, anp City 

Here are three school pages, typical of those printed in many cities, each 
the handiwork of boys and girls, although compiled by a supervising editor 
of the newspaper staff. Not only do such pages of school happenings, put 
into crisp, accurate prose by apt pupils, make intensely interesting reading to 
young and old, but they also give a graphic cross-section of how the schools 
are functioning. More can be gleaned here in a short time concerning the 
activities of the city’s schools than by endless rounds of visits to classrooms. 

The school page thus becomes the medium through which children, parents, 
and townspeople come into intimate contact. Great metropolitan papers are 
beginning to realize the importance of school news as a constructive force and 
are opening their columns to just such information as you see printed in these 
live exhibits. 
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reporters use. For example, you think of grammar and 
sentence structure as something entirely apart from ac- 
tual writing. Why not examine the newspapers to see 
these rules in everyday operation? When I get down to 
the office to-morrow, I’ll have my secretary type some 
questions that will start you off. Then you can keep 
your eyes peeled; and when you see something interesting, 
write it up just as you intend to write this house-moving 
incident. I think your English teacher will take these 
stories instead of regular themes. Perhaps you will want 
to cut out some news stories and paste them in a scrap- 
book. Add a little note at the end of each specimen to 
show me what you think of it.” 

Mr. Robinson kept his word, and the next evening 
gave George two assignments — one containing ques- 
tions about matters already discussed, and the other 
some short items clipped from the newspapers. 

Since we are in Mr. Robinson’s confidence, we are 
passing on these assignments to you. 


ASSIGNMENT [| 


1. What is the usual sentence structure in the headline? 

2. Why are headlines generally declarative sentences and written 
in the present tense? ; 

3. Examine a news story and mark the sentences, simple, compound, 
or complex. 

4, Find examples of nouns to illustrate the definition — the name 
of a person, place, thing, or feeling. 

5. Find four examples of transitive verbs with their direct objects. 

6. Find an example of a verb completed by a predicate noun, 
pronoun, or adjective. 

7. Clip a story that has unity, and tell how this singleness of thought 
is maintained, 
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8. How is the headline an example of emphasis? Illustrate by 
three examples. 

9. Find a story which seems to you effectively told, having regard 
for orderly, clear-cut presentation of facts. 

10. What type of sentence do you find the easiest to understand? 


ASSIGNMENT IT 


A. What kind of sentences are these, simple, compound, 
complex? Improve the structure of the sentences if you can. 
Classify the various elements that make up each sentence. 
Watch punctuation, spelling, capitalization, and meaning of 
words. (Assign these in groups of ten.) 


11. A New Year’s party was given last night in the gymnasium by 
the junior class in honor of the seniors who leave in January. 

12. The water in the swimming pool was tested last week by the 
class in bacteriology and it was found to be in very good condition. 

13. Because of a misunderstanding of the name, a telegram ad- 
dressed to Miss Kate Blair announcing her election as Principal in 
the Murfeesboro high school was not delivered so that someone else 
was elected to the position. 

14. In order to get into the gymnasium everyone had to creep 
through a trap-door and carry their suit cases. 

15. This sign . . . makes a fine display. The words, ‘‘Charleston 
Welcomes You,” are printed in large white letters on a black back- 
ground. It can be seen from the time one gets off of a train until he 
is under it. 

16. Sealed in a huge diving suit, with leaden shoe soles and carrying 
eighty additional pounds of lead strapped around his body to hold 
himself down in heavy pressure depths, Everts slid into the water at 
10:49 a. m., and despite many obstacles, including an old ship anchor, 
in which he became almost hopelessly entangled, he forged ahead and 
completed his trip at 1:30 o’clock p. m. 

17. A Reo sedan, owned by Gilbert A. Booth of 294 Church street 
and stolen in front of a store on Center street last night, was found by 
the police around 3 this morning ditched on Gallup street, nearly a 
mile and a half away. The battery, automobile robes, and several 
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parts were taken from the car. The machine was otherwise unharmed 
as far as Mr. Booth could determine to-day. 

18. Eating lunch at West High has been changed from an ordeal 
to a function, since the new cafeteria was opened September 20. 

19. An affair of tomorrow evening will be the subscription bridge 
party which the Gamma Phi Beta Mothers’ club is giving. The party 
will be one of the largest of the sorority benefits now given, and tables 
for it will be placed on the three floors of the sumptuous home of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. P. Hunt at 2404 Lincoln ave. 

20. The development of the telephone through its fifty years of use, 
was shown in motion pictures lent by the Bell Telephone company at 
the meeting Monday evening of the Business and Professional Women’s 
club. 

21. Are girls to take all the honors? 

22. Santa Claus this year will distribute to American children 
more “made in America” toys than ever before. 

23. Joe, Nigger, and Bill, the last of the city’s fire-fighting horses, 
were unharnessed Sunday morning and now are dolefully awaiting a 
new owner in the stall of Engine Co. No. 8, Seventh st. and North av. 

24. Mrs. Lilian Greene, teacher of Zoology at North, is using a new 
method this year in her endeavor to have each student in her classes 
know their subject thoroughly. 

25. A miscellaneous shower was given Saturday between the hours 
of two and five, at the home of Mrs. Charles Taylor, in honor of 
Mrs. Ludwig Aaron, formerly Miss Gail Kinter, of Dover. 

26. With a view to simplifying the identification of cattle brands, 
F. M. Stewart of Hot Springs and Buffalo Gap is prominent in the 
drafting of a bill aimed at the elimination of unused brands. Mr. 
Stewart is secretary of the Western South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
association. 

27. Along with bad weather, which is accompanied by slush and 
mud, appears the so called ‘‘drug store Cow-Boy.” This specimen of 
man wears high boots, cordury knickers, and lumber jack shirts. 

28. The Manlius Orioles in a game replete with thrills defeated the 
Sheffield Independents Friday night, 25 to 15. 

29. A math club, the first of its kind in the history of North, is to 
be organized by the tenth year classes, it is reported. 

30. Have you never seen a strong swimmer, with set face and 
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stiffening muscles, fight for his life with the terrible grip of the under- 
tow — and conquer — only to fall limp and almost lifeless on the sand? 

31. If Illinois congressmen voted according to the mandates of their 
respective districts upon modification of the Volstead prohibition 
law, as proposed in the November referendum in that state only nine 
votes out of 27 would be cast in opposition to the plan substituting 
state for federal regulation. 

32. Depredations of a band of chicken thieves who operated in 
Mendota early Saturday morning, were brought to a sudden end a 
short time later, when their motor car evidently skidded at the corner 
of Seventh and West streets in Peru, causing them to lose one of four 
crates of chickens, which they had secured in their visit to the Men- 
dota poultry house. The cackling ‘‘biddies”’ were taken by the Peru 
police after they had been called to the scene by residents of the 
neighborhood. 

33. Points on the growing and marketing of high-grade wheat were 
the basis of Roy Cuckler’s talk before the members and guests of 
the Kiwanis club Tuesday noon. A number of farmers from different 
parts of the county were present. 

34. For the first time in eight years after the smoke had cleared 
away following the annual North-South football setto, the Blue and 
Gray warriors of South were found to be the victors, by the score of 12-0. 

35. At the pep-meeting held in the auditorium before the North- 
West football game, girls’ varsity cheer leader was chosen by the vote 
of the student body. Mildred Van Dervort, a sophomore, was chosen 
and Winifred Warner, a senior, assistant. These girls will help the 
boys’ leaders in the cheering at all the games. This gives the sopho- 
mores another claim to popularity, the two boys’ cheer leaders being of 
that class also. 

36. Favor toward the University’s plan for an increased budget was 
evidenced further yesterday by the detailed reports of the county 
chairmen which continued to come in during the day. 

37. Noted as having the only mounted Scout patrol in the United 
States, the Boy Scout troop of Custer has been photographed by the 
moving picture camera of O. A. Vik of Rapid City. 

38. Prof. Tead, who develops books on economics and business for 
Harper Brothers, publishers, spoke on “The Uses of Psychology in 
Industry.” He described a modern manufacturing plant, using prac- 
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tices there to show the effect of psychology on persons connected with 
the business. E 

39. On the list of its alumnae sent out by the Illinois Woman’s 
college, Jacksonville, Ill., as having received an interesting booklet 
just issued by the college is the name of Mrs. Rhea Smith Roth of 
Hot Springs. 

40. The board of education recommended a change in the seating 
arrangement of the Auditorium at east high school as many of the 
seats must be used by the pupils which are old and shaky. 

41. Yale men sat around a banquet table theoretically 10,000 
miles in circumference last night, and listened to a program from a 
speakers’ table that reached from New Haven, Conn., to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. The imaginary banquet room may have reached even 
farther — to London and Honolulu. 

42. As the reporter was driving near Lancaster recently, he spied 
a Bakery waggon stopped in front of a farm Residence with a big black 
Coon Hound standing on his hind feat eating a chocolate cake with the 
back doors of the truck open wagging his tail and forgetting all about 
coons while the bakery man was unaware of the occurrence. 

43. Following complaints from neighbors that it was a nuisance 
and likely to get wild, Patrolmen sears and McKee shot to death a 
tame wolf belonging to 8. R. Bond living at 352 8. Oak Street. 

44, In the olden days, indians used to capture wild horses by driving 
them into the water, where electric eels were and stunned them so they 
could be caught. 

45. The man who is painting the rooms at north high school used 
to be a circus Acrobat and traveled all over Europe while he was 
young doing the horizontal bars until he was fifty-five. His name is 
John Ashley and he lives at 212 E. State st. 

46. The Seniors who thought they were going to get first row stand- 
ing room in the picter of the entire school due to lack of room and of all 
the other classes were forced to sit on the ground. 

47. There was quite a conflagration in the parking space in front 
of the school yesterday when Mr. Stimson’s car short circuited and 
was all but completely consumed while the juniors were having their 
pictures taken. 

48. We have in our school, two twin daughters of missionaries 18 
yrs. old who are on the honor roll and expect to live in this country. 
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49. Wanted — To rent a room to a gentleman with windows look- 
ing both ways and well ventilated. 

50. The Book Exchange has received as a gift a big hand carved 
Case which once was in the governors office during the Civil war. It 
was presented to our school by the late John Strong whose grandfather 
made it when he was a youth of nineteen for his bride. 

51. Billy Brightman’s record of six years perfect attendance on ac- 
count of the washing away of the bridge over which he came to school 
will go unbroken said superintendent Thompson. 

52. A covered wagon baby is little Betty Jane King who was born by 
the road side west of town a few hours after the recent destructive storm. 

53. Camp Fire girls of Columbus and Franklin county will plant 
a grove of 60 elm trees, Saturday afternoon, in a plot of ground north 
of the O’Shaughnessy dam, which they will dedicate to the city in 
celebration of Tree year in Camp Fire. 

54. Silk hats are the best insurance against being run over by a 
motorcar in the London traffic jam. 

55. There used to be a time when Susie, the demure country 
cousin, rode to the city behind the old gray mare and lifted her eye- 
brows in shocked surprise at the sophisticated capers and wise cracks 
of her city-bred cousin. 

56. Two lost parrots went on the air at WOR tonight in an attempt 
to have their owners identify the birds’ squawkings. 

57. Just then Jimmy followed the others into the arena, dashing 
blindly into the path of a clown, who tripped over him and fell sprawl- 
ing. Jimmy set up a yell. ; 

58. “Judge Johnson,”’ began Police Judge Cecil S. Johnson, as 
he opened court, ‘you are charged in this court with making a left- 
hand turn on Main street. 

59. On the theory that her home is her castle a horned owl flew 
at and knocked Dan McCowan naturalist in Banff National Park 
out of a tree twenty-five feet to the ground. 

60. Thirty-two boys and four girls, comprising the pick of Col- 
umbus’ coming young virtuosi on the harmonica, have been given 
their instructions to appear on the stages of five theaters, four nights 
of this week, to compete for semi-final honors and awards in the 
James-Dispatch harmonica contest, which has been arranged by the 
city department of recreation. 
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B. Analyze this story from the Boston Globe for sentence _ 
structure: 


61. 
Nestling Sparrow Holds Up Traffic on Broadway 


NEW YORK — It does not take much to cause a traffic jam on 
Broadway. Even one of the billions of sparrows can do it — if he 
happens to be a very small sparrow, quite unable to fly. 

On the hottest afternoon of the year an angry traffic cop shoved his 
way through a crowd that threatened to spread from the sidewalk into 
the street. He found a nestling sparrow, apparently enjoying his 
position at the center of things. 

“Huh!” said the cop. ‘“Can’t arrest him for blockin’ traffic. 
What’ll we do with him?” 

Much of craning of necks failed to discover a nest on any of the 
high buildings, and the problem was becoming serious when a girl, 
generously rouged and with many-beads, picked up the cause of the 
trouble. 

“T’ll take him,” she said. ‘‘My canary just died.” 


SELECTIONS FROM GEORGE’S SCRAPBOOK 


1. [NEW YORK WORLD ] 


Round Trip Cost 
ToWashingtonin 
Airplane § $13.88 


What price commercial aviation? 

To answer this question a Wright- 
Bellanca cabin monoplane, piloted by 
Clarence Chamberlain and carrying six 
passengers, flew yesterday from Teter- 
boro airport, Hasbrouck Heights, New 
Jersey, to Washington and return, five 
hundred miles by the route taken, in a 
total flying time of four and a half hours. 
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The cost per passenger was $13.88, 
whereas the minimum railroad fare for 
the ten-hour train trip is $16.28. 

The plane took off and landed on ice- 
and mud-coated fields a truck scarcely 
could have crossed. It consumed a total 
of forty-six gallons of gasoline, or an 
average of nearly eleven miles to the 
gallon, making a speed of more than one 
hundred and eleven miles an hour. Cost 
of the trip was figured as follows: 


Gasisnel Oils crits $0.02 per mile 
Piotr PSy..oncacce so .07 per mile 
Depreciation (plane worth 

$12,000) ace cte eee .0566 per mile 
Rep airsciscnys ae pete .02 per mile 


George’s Comments. — The lead in this story is a question. 
It gets the reader curious right away. The second sentence 
starts with an infinitive phrase. The sentence is long. It has 
a participial phrase beginning with piloted and ending with 
passengers, set off with commas. The table at the end of the 
story makes it easier to read and puts all the figures together. 
A good story. 


2. [CHICAGO TRIBUNE] 


CO-EDS BEAT BOYS 
ATsHANDLING CARS 


Washington, D.C.;Jan. 8.— (AP) — As 
an automobile driver the coed is a better 
insurance risk than her male college mate. 

This is gained from replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the American 
Automobile Association to one hundred 
and twenty-five leading insurance com- 
panies. 
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The coed is neither so reckless nor so 
careless, the answers disclose, as her 
strong-armed campus brother. She also 
fares better in emergencies. 

The college boy is considered a bad 
risk, the replies indicated. 


George’s Comments. — This story starts with a descriptive 
phrase. As is an unusual beginning. Each of the first two 
paragraphs is only one sentence long. In the third paragraph 
the answer to the question is given first. That is more interest- 
ing than beginning, “‘The answers disclose that,” etc. I like 
this story. 


3. 
Principal Lauds Paper 


The value of a school paper was 
stressed by J. E. Marshall of Central 
High School in a talk which he recently 
gave to the journalism class of the school. 

Stating that when he first went to 
Central he had to depend on a bulletin 
to reach the student body, he pointed 
out the immense assistance a newspaper 
is in enabling the principal of a school to 
talk to all students at once, and the in- 
fluence which such a newspaper wields 
throughout the school. 

“T have found our Times an aid to 
administration almost invaluable,’’ he 
said. 

He added that he liked the school 
publications to be fearless as well as 
tactful and hoped that they would never 
hesitate to approach a subject for fear of 
incurring ill-will. 

He spoke also of the education which 
the paper and magazine, the World, af- 
ford the students, aside from the class- 
room education in the school. 


George’s Comments. — This first sentence seems too long to 
me. Couldn’t the subject of the talk be told in another sen- 
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tence? The next sentence begins with a participle. This seems 
to make the sentence heavy and muddled. The sentence itself 
is much too long. The third paragraph is a quotation. Quota- 
tion marks make a story look better. Why not use Mr. 
Marshall instead of he in the fourth paragraph? I don’t like 
this story. It is hard to read. What does he mean by the 
World? That is not clear to me. 


4 [PHILADELPHIA RECORD ] 


Do You Want to 
Snap the Stars? 


For sale— An astronomical camera. 
Apply at the Central High School. 

The board of education yesterday ap- 
propriated an amount not to exceed 
one hundred dollars to advertise this 
camera for sale, but the above ‘‘ad”’ is 
not charged for. 

For twenty years an $8500 astronomi- 
cal camera has been lying in the attic, 
so to speak, of the Central High School, 
Broad and Green Streets. It has not 
even been taken out of its original crate. 
Astronomical research must have been 
discouraged there about twenty years 
ago. When the board decided yesterday 
to advertise it for sale, Superintendent 
Broome was heard to remark, sotto voce: 
“Send it to Hollywood.” 





George’s Comments. — This is a fine way to begin a story. 
The sentences are short, and yet they make you want to read 
more. None of the figures is written out. The phrase so to 
speak, which doesn’t have much to do with the rest of the story, 
is separated by commas. Id like to see that camera. 
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Escaped Evanston Monkey 
Gives Charchgoers Thrill 


A pet monkey owned by Walter Du- 
suyski, 1026 Dewey Avenue, Evanston, 
caused excitement among church goers 
along Wesley Avenue yesterday. After 
numerous attempts to capture it, Don- 
ald Ward, a Northwestern University 
student who is acting as Evanston’s dog 
catcher, was summoned. He caught the 
monkey and took it to the police station, 
where the owner claimed it. 


George’s Comments. — I like the way this story begins “right 
off the bat” with a pet monkey, the subject. There are com- 
mas between the name and address and the parts of the 
address. Shouldn’t there be a comma between student and 
who? Is a comma necessary between station and where? The 
reporter could have told a lot more about this monkey. 


6. [MILWAUKEE JOURNAL ] 


‘Go On to College,’ 
Graduates Advised 


“Don’t stop with a high school edu- 
cation, if you would be a success in the 
business world!”’ 

This advice is given high school 
graduates, who are now beginning their 
attempts to break into Milwaukee busi- 
ness firms, by Miss Gertrude Jacobs, 
assistant cashier at the Marshall and 
Isley bank. If young men and women 
are satisfied to be just followers in busi- 
ness, however, then a minimum amount 
of learning will do, she says. 

““No amount of education is too much 
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for an executive position,’ she says. 
“We in America have to consider the 
future more and more — the time when 
commerce and industry will be so or- 
ganized that every one will have more 
leisure. 

“After we get our freedom, what will 
we do with it? The man and woman 
with college training will have the 
answer.” 

“Do not take yourself too seriously,”’ 
she advises high school graduates; “‘do 
not think you ‘know it all.’ Be willing to 
profit by the experience of others. Get 
a background of education, common 
sense, and culture, and you will then have 
a lasting sense of values.”’ 





George’s Comments. — The first sentence is a quotation and 
an exclamation. It catches your interest right away. This is 
a more emphatic way to begin than with Miss Jacobs’s name. 
Quotations make this story interesting. When Miss Jacobs 
uses the phrase, know zt all, single quotation marks are used, 
because it is a quotation within a quotation. I like the short 
paragraphs. 


CHAPTER 


THE NEWSPAPER CLUB IS ORGANIZED 


ISS Alice Taylor felt herself on the verge of a 
great discovery. Ever since her college days she 
had been interested in newspapers, in fact had worked 
several summers as a reporter on the Shrevesport Signal. 
As a teacher of school composition, she had always 
sought to connect the art of writing with the everyday 
life of boys and girls. She was therefore greatly interested 
in George Robinson’s brisk account of the moving of the 
old house. 
The opening sentences of the theme leaped to the 
main point at once: 

The old Ellsworth house, for forty-five years located 
at Chicago Avenue and Simpson Street, was put on wooden 
rollers last week and moved to a new site on West Emerson 
Street. 

The house had been sawed into three sections by 
John E. Strait, the moving contractor, to allow its pas- 
sage through the streets of Evansville. It will be made 
into a dormitory to be used by students in Evansville 
College. 


Then followed apt information about the original 
owner, building costs, a little interview with an old set- 
tler, and the fact that three thousand dollars would be 
spent in carrying the old landmark from its first site to 
another one two miles away. 

22 
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Miss Taylor suspected that Mr. Robinson had taken 
a hand in polishing the story. George admitted that 
his father had suggested several changes, but said he 
had collected all the facts for himself. 

Urged on by the thought of George’s success in his 
news-writing experiment, Miss Taylor took courage in 
her hands and approached Mr. Putnam, her high school 
principal, with the suggestion that she seek the codpera- 
tion of the Evening Dispatch in printing some of her 
students’ work. 

““A fine idea,’ commented Mr. Putnam, heartily. 
“Go down and talk over your plan with my friend, Sam 
Beck, the editor of the Evening Dispatch. I’m sure he’ll 
help you.” 

Mr. Beck did help, and. after a long talk with Miss 
Taylor arranged to have Don Black, reporter for the 
Dispatch, go to the school and explain the proposed 
undertaking to the students. 

“Mr. Black has a surprise for you,” Miss Taylor an- 
nounced one morning after introducing him to the class. 

“Tt is not so much my surprise as Miss Taylor’s,” 
the reporter began, smilingly. ‘‘This is her idea. I have 
come to tell you that Mr. Beck, our editor, has authorized 
me to offer you boys and girls a whole page in the Evening 
Dispatch, to be used every Monday as a department for 
school news. Pupils of this class are to be the reporters 
and editors. You can count on me to edit the copy and 
help you‘in any way I can. 

‘Miss Taylor has suggested,” he continued, “‘that you 
organize yourselves into a writers’ club to meet at the 
regular composition hour. Of course, I think the club 
ought to have a name; and I suggest that we — because 
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I hope J may be a part of it — I suggest that we call it 
The Newspaper Club.” 

“Won’t there be any more composition classes?” 
promptly spoke up Thelma Spencer, the leader of the 
Girl Scout troop. 

“This ts composition, Thelma,”’ answered Miss Taylor. 
“We shall use the regular hour. Not only will you write 
for the Dispatch, but we expect to talk about other news- 
papers and magazines as well.” 

From this point the talk centered on staff organization, 
the work of the reporters, awards, writing of news stories, 
and appointments of the city editor. 

Here is the gist of the class discussion as written after- 
ward by George Robinson, under the supervision of Miss 
Taylor: ; 


PUBLICATION 


The department will be called the Evansville School Dispatch. 
It will consist of a full page every Monday in the Evening 
Dispatch. 


CLUB ORGANIZATION 


Miss Taylor will serve as managing editor. She will appoint 
a city editor (the highest office in The Newspaper Club), who 
will serve the first month. After that the city editor will be 
the pupil who has had the most news printed during the pre- 
ceding month. 

The city editor will appoint pupils to handle each depart- 
ment — athletics, class activities, instructors, organizations, 
etc. All others in this class will be reporters and will come to 
the city editor for news assignments. 

Each reporter should clip each of his printed stories and add 
it to his scrapbook. 
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WHAT THE Starr SHoutp Do 


The city editor is to this staff what the quarterback is to 
our football team. Miss Taylor is the captain; Mr. Black of 
the Evening Dispatch is the coach. The city editor is to talk 
with his helpers frequently about plans for making the squad 
work together. They will give him ideas for stories, and he 
should, whenever possible, get their help in assigning the best 
reporter to a particular job. 

The city editor is to have charge of staff meetings and is 
expected to keep a record of those present and absent. He 
should help the staff in preparing news copy. In short, he is in 
charge of all editing. 


DEADLINES AND MEEtiInGs 


The first meeting of the staff will be held Wednesday, 
October 7, at 4:30 o’clock in the editorial offices of the Evening 
Dispatch. All reporters and editors must be present. The staff 
is requested to bring any copy or ideas it may have for stories. 

All copy for the Monday issue must reach Mr. Black at the 
Dispatch office by nine o’clock Saturday morning. This is 
called the deadline. The deadline divides all copy for the issue 
into two parts — that which may be used, and that which cannot. 


Cius AWARDS 


A trophy will be awarded, either by the school board or by 
the Evening Dispatch, to the staff member who has won the 
largest number of points, based on the following table: gold, 
silver, and bronze medals for honor editors of the year; medals 
(matrices) for all Newspaper Club members who do creditable 
work. 

The weekly point award is as follows: 


250 for serving as city editor for one month 
75 for the best unassigned news story 
50 for the best assigned news story 
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50 for the best wnassigned editorial 
35 for the best assigned editorial 
35 for the best feature story 1 
35 for the best headline 
25 for the best sport story 
25 for the best play, movie, or book review 
25 for the best poem 
25 for the best short story 
15 for the best three personal items 2 
15 for the cleanest news copy 
10 for each story printed 
5 for each unassigned story submitted 
5 for each usable contribution to the humor column 


Points shall be awarded by the teacher and a representative 
of the Evening Dispatch. ; 
Articles receiving point awards will be honored with by-lines. 


Some Newsparer Terms You Witt Want to Know 

A story is any news item written for publication and worthy 
of a headline. 

Copy is anything written for a newspaper to print. 

A lead (pronounced leed) is the first paragraph of a story. 
The newspaper lead paragraph is usually short, often only two 
or three lines in length, and ordinarily sums up the entire story. 
The lead may be contrasted with the topic sentence in the 
theme. 

A head or headline is the title which appears over a story when 
printed, and like the lead gives a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
story. > 

A subhead is a brief head inserted in the body of the story. 

1 Feature writing is different from news writing and editorial writing. 
It must be handled more carefully. See Chapter XII for explanation. 

* The personal item, the simplest of all news stories, is discussed in 
Chapter III. In the meantime, read as many personal brevities as you 


can in your local newspaper, and see if you can tell why the personal 
column is popular. 
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A slug is a short label or title written at the top of a story 
before it goes to the printer. It is discarded afterward. 

A deadline is the final time after which stories cannot be 
accepted for print. 

A by-line is the name of the writer of a story, placed at its 
top when printed. This is a much sought-after honor among 
reporters. 

A cut is any metal plate from which a newspaper picture is 
printed. 

To cover a story is to gather news about an event and to write 
it. 

Wuat Propie Like To ReaD 

First of all, people want to read about themselves; then 
about friends and neighbors and their ‘doings.’ All news has 
more or less interest, but that which is most read is linked up 
with one’s own work, play, and home life. Of course, news 
should be written before it has a chance to grow stale; that 
means as soon as it happens. A common saying around news- 
paper offices is: ‘“‘ Yesterday’s newspaper is to-day’s wrapping 
paper.” 


“How’s that for a start?” asked Mr. Black the reporter, 
as he paused for breath. 

“Rather a long lesson, it seems to me,” said Miss 
Taylor. 

“Yes, it is that,’ agreed the news writer. “It took 
me several years of experience to learn what I have told 
you in half an hour. I wonder if there are any questions 
so far. Have I made matters clear?” 

George Robinson ventured a remark. ‘‘I remember 
when I wrote my story on the moving of the house that 
Dad said something about leaving out J and my own 
opinions. Last night I found an article in the Dispatch 
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which used we and which was full of opinions. I clipped 
it for my scrapbook.” 

George handed the clipping to Mr. Black, who read 
it aloud to the class: 


The Kite Tournament 


A kite tournament with three hundred 
entries among school children is an- 
nounced to take place at Boltwood Park 
next Saturday afternoon. Prizes will be 
given boys or girls who make the most 
unusual kite, the smallest kite, the 
largest kite. Awards will also be given for 
altitude records. 

We have been under the impression 
that kite flying had become a lost art. 
Years ago every youngster worth his 
keep knew how to whittle sticks and 
build a framework for a kite, and he 
knew how to make his paper bird soar 
into the high heavens at the end of a 
string. Then along came other pastimes 
to lure boys into easier ways — among 
them the motion picture show and the 
automobile. 

We commend the officers of the Recrea- 
tion Bureau for its work in encouraging 
the building and flying of kites, an art 
that needs to be revived in these modern 
days. No boy can be a “real feller” 
unless he finds a lot of fun in flying a 
home-made kite. 


The reporter laughed after he had finished reading. 

“You have caught me,” he said, “and you’ve dis- 
covered the exact difference between news stories and 
editorials. A news story is a plain statement of how and 
why things happen. Editorials are the editor’s opinions 
about those things. You have just read what the editor of 
the Dispatch thinks about the kite tournament. I hap- 
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pen to have some copies of our paper with me. I'll see 
if I can find the news story as written by a reporter... . 
Yes, here it is. I'll read it, headlines and all. Listen to 
this: 


300 Kites Entered 
In Big Tournament 
at Boltwood Park 


Big kites and small kites, artistic 
kites and funny kites, three hundred in 
all, are entered in the second annual 
kite tournament to be staged by the 
Recreation Bureau Saturday afternoon 
at Boltwood Park, at two o’clock. 

Enthusiasm in the big event has run 
high among the younger generation of 
the city, and twice as many entries have 
been received as in the contests last year. 

For the last month hundreds of boys 
have visited the bureau headquarters, 
obtaining plans and equipment for the 
construction of their fliers. Some of the 
most peculiar appearing kites ever made 
will be displayed at Boltwood Park 
when the lads bring forth their favorite 
entries. 

The most popular division of the 
contest is in the altitude class. Other 
classes which are attracting a number 
of entries are the most unusual kite, 
smallest kite, funniest kite, and largest 
kite. 

G. Alarcon, staff specialist with the 
bureau, has charge of the contest and 
has organized a large staff of assistants. 
The field at Boltwood has been divided 
into zones where the various types of kites 
will be displayed. 

Judges for the contest are Paul Seeger, 
Arthur J. Handford, Walter Paulison, 
Donald Burchard, and A. M. Cramer. 
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“You see the difference? This article tells the facts 
about the tournament; the editorial gives its opinion 
about it, something which would be out of place in the 
news story,” Mr. Black explained. 

George nodded, convinced. 

The reporter stopped, looked around, then reached 
for his hat. 

Hazel Cameron hastened to ask a question. ‘‘Please,”’ 
said she, ‘‘you haven’t said anything about poetry. It 
isn’t news, and it isn’t an editorial. What about poetry?” 

“Caught again,” laughed Mr. Black. ‘‘I had planned 
to talk about that some other time, but here goes. Every 
newspaper nowadays prints more than mere news; it 
has departments to amuse, entertain, and instruct. 
“See —’ He again held up the Dispatch. 

““Here we have a corner devoted to book reviews and 
the theaters, another for music, another for patterns 
and hints to housewives. So it goes — automobiling, 
radio, maps, comics, advice on how to keep well. Here 
a poem, there a short story. You see modern journalism 
has outgrown the name news-paper.” 

“T want to conduct a radio column,” chimed in Robert 
Rich from the far end of the table. Bob loved any kind 
of electric mechanism, particularly if it had cells and 
tubes. 

“Allright! We can probably use that sort of informa- 
tion,” agreed Mr. Black. ‘But you had better consult 

1 Discussion of these non-news stories and departments, known as 
feature stuff, is reserved for Chapters XII and XV. At present we are most 
concerned with material with live news appeal. At the proper time you 
will be given assignments to prepare short articles intended “to amuse, 


entertain, and instruct.” In the meantime, look for them in the news- 
papers, 
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Miss Taylor and your city editor when he is appointed. 
Now I must hurry along. Drop in at the Dispatch office 
some afternoon. Good luck.” 

“Well, what are we going to write about, and where 
do we get the news?” asked Margaret Jenson, who sat 
puzzled at Miss Taylor’s right. 

“T want to discuss that with the Club very soon. We 
must organize our work so that there will be some system 
for finding all the news,” answered the teacher. ‘Every 
room and class must be represented in our department 
so that it will deserve the name of the School Dispatch.” 

““Who’s to be our city editor?” asked Margaret Jen- 
son, abruptly, with an eye for unfinished business. 

“Let George do it,’’ suggested Albert Howard. The 
idea met with immediate response. 

Miss Taylor flashed a smile at George Robinson. 

“T’m glad George is your choice for this job, because 
he is the one I had in mind for this first month,” she 
said. 

The bell rang. The Newspaper Club adjourned. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Bleyer, W. G., Newspaper Writing and Editing, Chap. I, ‘‘How a 
Newspaper Is Made.” Houghton Mifflin. 

Neal, R. W., News and News Writing, Chap. I, “Making the Daily 
Paper.”’ Home Correspondence School. 

Harrington, H. F., and Frankenburg, T. T., Essentials in Journal- 
ism, Chap. VII, ‘‘The Functions of the News Staff.” Ginn. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Study carefully every page of your local newspaper. 
Then answer this question: How many different things does 
the paper do? What does it do best? 
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2. What stories appeal especially to the interests of men, 
of women, of children? 

3. If you had your choice, which one of these two stories 
would you rather read? (a) A strike of coal miners in England; 
(b) a burglar breaks into a neighbor’s house and steals jewelry 
valued at $2000. 

4. What special departmental headings do you find in your 
paper, such as Theaters, Sports, Markets, Society? Does this 
method help the reader, or encourage scattered reading? 

5. Which do you think gives the better idea of a news 
happening — a photograph or a reporter’s descriptive story? 
Read the following before answering: 


THE GREATEST REPORTER 
BY ROBERT B. SIBLEY 


I AM the greatest reporter of them all. 

No man has ever equaled my feats of accurate 
news gathering. No metropolitan star has ever 
garnered the minute detail I have assembled; no 
keen political writer or world-famed war cor- 
respondent has ever done what I have done; no 
veteran newspaperman has seen and covered the 
mass of men, things, and events that I have seen 
and covered. 

This is fact. I do not mean to be boastful. 

I was an expert on my first assignment as on my 
most recent. No cub stage for me. No school of 
journalism counts me among its graduates. I never 
spent an hour in any classroom. 

Yet I have seen all, and faithfully reported. 
Presidents, kings, and princes; paupers, grafters, 
and convicts; prominent citizens, plain citizens, 
magnates, and laborers; great cities decked in 
splendor, whole states torn and devastated, victory 
and defeat. 

This is all fact; I do not mean to be boastful. 
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The greatest of my works was easy for me. And I 
have never erred. 

I am the greatest reporter of them all. 

I am the news camera. 


6. How many by-line stories do you find in the paper? 
How many articles carry the words: By the Associated Press, 
By the United Press, Special to the Evening Dispatch? What is 
the meaning of these terms? 

7. Interview the Principal, one of your teachers, or some 
person you know well, and see if you can write an item of news 
about each one. How should you make sure you have correct 
names and addresses? 

8. Do you think newspapers should refuse to print accounts 
of murder, suicide, robbery, and other wrongdoing? Do you 
think headlines give too much emphasis to these things? 

9. What is the average length of a newspaper paragraph, 
as compared with the book paragraph? 

10. Write an opening paragraph from one of the following 
schedules. Add any specific details you think necessary for 
news interest and omit unnecessary items: 


(a) The Girl Scouts gave a delightful wienerwurst picnic at Ray- 
mond Park Tuesday evening. Miss Anne Carter, Scout leader, made 
an interesting speech based on Joyce Kilmer’s poem Trees. Eighteen 
girls were there. 

(6) A huge oak tree fell upon the roof of a cottage on Wilson Avenue 
Wednesday night during a terrific storm. Nobody was seriously 
hurt. The house is a wreck, however. Ernest Johnson, a roomer, 
received some painful bruises. 

(c) Ethel Snyder, pupil in the Circleville High School, has been 
chosen queen of beauty for the coming May pageant. There is con- 
siderable dissatisfaction because of her selection. There were six 
other contestants. Ethel is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest M. 
Snyder, 203 Wallace Avenue. 

(d) Fred Paisley is out of school for a few days, but is getting 
better. While playing football last Friday, he ran into a patch of 
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poison ivy. His face and arms are swollen because of the infection, 
and he is suffering great pain. Fred certainly should have known 
better. 

(e) Billboards put up this morning all over town announce the ~ 
coming of Johnson & Clark’s stupendous, world-renowned, death- 
defying circus. The time— two weeks from Friday. The place — 
the Bridgman lot near the fairground. The school children should 
have a vacation on that day. The advance bill-posting car is on a 
siding near the railroad station. 


CHAPTER III 


A LESSON ON WORDS AND SENTENCES 
°C Ui 
wrote Miss Taylor on the blackboard one morning, just 
as the members of The Newspaper Club seated them- 
selves around the tables for their writing period. Alleyes 
were fastened on the mysterious word in glaring white 
chalk. 

“What does that word mean, Miss Taylor?” suddenly 
spoke up Albert Howard, whose curiosity was seldom 
aroused on the subject of words. 

“That’s what I intended to ask you,” replied the 
teacher. “What do you think it means?” 

“Te it one of those little green lizards on a chain that 
you can buy from a barker at the state fair?” asked 
Albert. 

“Well, what is a borker?” inquired Mary Jones. “I 
never heard of that word either.” 

“We have two strange words now instead of one,” 
answered Miss Taylor. “A barker is a man who stands 
on the sidewalks and cries his wares in a loud voice, 
just as the dog barks to attract attention. It’s a kind of 
figure of speech, isn’t it?” 

The teacher glanced at the blackboard and then at 
the puzzled faces before her. “Yes, but what is a camel- 
lia?” she persisted. “Philip, what do you think?” 

35 
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“Why, Camellia is a girl’s name,” he replied, confidently. 

“Well, a girl might be called Camellia, I suppose,” 
assented Miss Taylor. ‘“‘But let me repeat a college 
experience of mine, and then see if you can tell me the 
meaning. I was once rehearsing for a play in which I 
had a minor part. The coach was drilling us and sug- 
gesting movement and ‘business’ to help us in inter- 
preting our lines. One of the characters threw an imagin- 
ary camellia to the leading man; and he, after catching 
it, made a motion of putting it around his neck. Twice 
this line was rehearsed, and twice he made the same 
gesture. The coach stopped abruptly and called, ‘Say, 
Robbins, why do you put a camellia around your neck? 
What do you think it is?’ 

““Tt’s a sort of muffler or scarf, isn’t it?’ said the con- 
fused actor. 

“The coach roared, ‘Why no! It’s a flower, a white, 
waxlike blossom. I couldn’t think why you wanted to 
put it around your neck.’”’ 

The class saw the point of the incident without further 
explanation. 

“Never use a word in a sentence unless the meaning 
of the word is perfectly clear to you. If the dictionary 
definition means nothing to you, discard the word alto- 
gether,” said Miss Taylor with decision. “Before our 
session closes I intend to give you some real copy to 
correct. In these sentences you may find words that 
obscure the meaning. Substitute simpler words be- 
fore you send the copy to the linotype. There is a saying 
in the Bible, ‘The little foxes destroy the vines.’ So 
words not understood, phrases improperly placed, rob 
the sentence of its sense.”’ 
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With a quick movement of the eraser, Miss Taylor 
rubbed out camellia and wrote three familiar words: 


te - teo- Awe 


“These words are old friends,” she said. ‘‘We have 
often tussled with them. They’re confusing because 
they sound alike; but they are spelled differently and 
have different meanings. What is the difference between 
these three words, Thelma?” 

“To ig the preposition, meaning ‘toward’; t-o-o is an 
adverb meaning ‘also’; and t-w-o is the numeral. I learned 
the difference in the fourth grade; but I still have to 
stop and think about it,” came the answer. 

“Yes, but haven’t you forgotten another important 
use of foo? It is an adverb of degree modifying an ad- 
jective like ‘The coat is too large,’” Miss Taylor sug- 
gested. 

“Two words that always bother me are accept and 
_ except,” confessed George Robinson, who always fol- 

lowed the lesson with keen attention. ‘I always get 
them wrong.” 

“That reminds me of a story about my elder brother,”’ 
laughed Miss Taylor. “‘‘He had written a note to a 
young woman, asking her to go with him to the theater; 
and she said in her answer, ‘I except with pleasure.’ 
What made him laugh at that, I wonder?” 

“Because except means to ‘exclude,’ to ‘go with- 
out,’ and what she meant was that she was glad to go,” 
promptly remarked Harry Gray. 

“Yes, accept means to ‘receive,’”” added Miss Taylor. 
“This the young woman probably knew, but she wrote in 
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a hurried and careless fashion. She would not have made 
a good copy reader.” 

Again the teacher erased what she had written and 
wrote four lines: 


Ht yoy 


bane fo 


Dowctour 


“You have probably used these words in connection 
with a school party. They are all ordinary words, and 
they are all spelled correctly. Suppose we study them 
in their order. Hazel, which one of these expressions 
means the most to you?” 

“Delicious refreshments sounds the best to me,” Hazel 
answered. 

“Oh no,” objected Albert Howard. “Doughnuts and 
cider! You can see them, and taste them, too. Dough- 
nuts and cider make you hungry.” . 

“Of course. The first three expressions are some- 
what vague and general; but the last one is specific and 
picture-making,” agreed Miss Taylor. “There’s no mis- 
taking what it means. In to-morrow’s assignment on 
copy reading, we’ll take general expressions and reduce 
them to specific terms.” 

Accordingly, she gave the pupils slips she had brought 
to class. These slips bore sentences clipped from various 
school newspapers. She hastened to explain their pur- 
pose. 

“Each sentence is a piece of actual copy, containing 
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unnecessary words. Take your pencil and strike out 
needless words and substitute others. Make the sentences 
more direct and specific. Avoid repetition of thought. 
If you think best, rewrite them entirely.” 

These are the sentences: 


1. Coach Bolin was present at the meeting and made 
a few appropriate remarks. 

2. When the Girl Scouts finally arrived on the scene, 
they found the church building closed and locked. 

3. A meeting of the senior class was held last Friday 
afternoon in order to discuss features of the coming 
Commencement season. 

4, The conflagration was discovered by the alert night 

- watchman, Tom Gonser, who excitedly sounded the alarm. 

5. The entire proceeds of Seventeen amounting in all 
to one hundred and fifty dollars will go to the Carbon- 
dale High School band for new uniforms. 


“Now, we'll take number one. Let’s have your cor- 
rection,’ remarked Miss Taylor, as she turned to Robert 


Rich. 
“T’ve given the coach a first name, so that he won't 


be confused with some other coaches. I’ve cut was 
present at the meeting because it says afterward that he 
made a speech. I’ve written: 


1. Coach George R. Bolin made a short talk. 


‘““That’s all there is in that sentence,” Bob concluded. 
The rest of the copy was corrected in this fashion: 


2. When the Girl Scouts reached Northminster Pres- 


byterian Church, they found it locked. | 
3 The seniors met last Friday afternoon to discuss 


the commencement program. 
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4. The fire was discovered by Tom Gonser, the night- 
watchman, who gave the alarm. : 

5. The proceeds of Seventeen, amounting to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, will go to the Carbondale High 
School band for new uniforms. 


“Tm glad you realized the necessity of recasting some 
of those sentences entirely,” commented Miss Taylor. 
“That is just what a copy reader often does to make 
the sentence short, direct, and clear. Space is valuable 
on every newspaper and should not be wasted unneces- 
sarily. News is the thing. . . . Suppose you take notes 
on this sentence: 


At the meeting of the junior class in Room 410, East 
Annex, held last Thursday, the officers for the coming 
year were elected: Robert Bushnell, president; Irene 
Jones, vice president; Tom Matson, secretary and 
sergeant at arms; Sarah Cone, treasurer. 


“Now recast that sentence as you think it should 
be. Get the important fact first,” hinted Miss Taylor. 
“Tf necessary, make two sentences.” 

Dorothy Hill’s version was the best and ran as follows: 


Robert Bushnell was elected president of the junior 
class at a meeting held last Thursday in Room 410, East 
Annex. Other officers are vice president, Irene Jones; 
secretary and sergeant at arms, Tom Matson; treasurer, 
Sarah Cone. 


“Put your important detail in the first part of the lead 
sentence,” insisted Miss Taylor. “The news writer and 
the speaker construct sentences in an entirely different 
way. The orator generally uses the periodic sentence; 
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he keeps his main thought at the end to hold attention, 
to create suspense. The news writer by instinct puts 
forward the leading thought to grip the interest of the 
reader. If the lead contains two or three important 
details and if the complex sentence structure be neces- 
sary, see to it that the principal clause carries the most 
essential and most striking verb,” concluded Miss Taylor. 

“T thought reporters were always told to use short 
sentences. How do you know when to use a complex 
sentence?”’ inquired Hugh Brown. 

“That’s a very good question,” the teacher replied. 
“T can answer it best by this example: 


The steel girders on the roof of the new Hast High 
School building suddenly gave way yesterday afternoon. 
Three workmen were working on it at the time. No one 
was hurt. 


“Here we have a unit of thought composed of three 
sentences,’ explained the teacher. ‘‘But one sentence 
would be more effective, because all the facts are closely 
related. Suppose we try combining these thought ele- 
ments into one sentence, stressing the remarkable fact 
that no one was hurt. How’s this: 


Three men at work on the roof of the new East High 
School building escaped injury yesterday afternoon when 
the steel girders of the roof suddenly gave way. 


“Tsn’t collapse a better word for ‘suddenly gave way’? 
asked Philip Jordan. ‘‘It’s shorter. It seems to me a 
copy reader would use it.” 

“That’s an intelligent correction... Collapse is the 
exact word,” agreed Miss Taylor. ‘‘In groping for an 
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exact word to express our thoughts, we sometimes use 
slang and colloquial expressions,’ she added as an after- 
thought. 

“What are colloquial expressions?’ queried Thelma 
Spencer. 

‘Oh, they’re expressions used carelessly in our talk, 
but which do not look well on paper. They have more 
dignity than slang words, however. The boys can supply 
us with examples, I’m sure.”’ 

“T know a lot of ’em,’’ put in Harry Gray, ‘‘ expressions 
like spill the beans and hit the hay. There’s a bunch of 
slang in sport news.”’ 

“That’s true, Harry, but slang words are so over- 
worked by lazy writers and talkers that they lose their 
flavor,” cautioned the teacher. ‘‘Try to be a trifle more 
original. I know young people who answer fine and dandy 
to every question, so that their replies mean nothing. 
Add new, vigorous words to your vocabulary. You will 
find many vivid ones in newspapers and magazines. 
Form the dictionary habit, too.” 

The teacher paused fox a moment, then picked up 
two piles of mimeographed sheets. 

“This first sheet contains suggestions to copy readers; ! 
the second contains actual copy taken from newspapers. 
Correct it as if you were real desk men. The third sheet 
is an exercise on words,” she explained. “This whole 
assignment will keep you busy for a week. Use the 
dictionary and a book of synonyms and set to work. 

“Our language is a composite one, a blending of 
many tongues,’ Miss Taylor continued. “Although the 
newspaper uses all kinds of words, it prefers the simple 


1 See Appendix C and Appendix D in The Tool Chest. 
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Anglo-Saxon words to the classic. The reporter writes 
house or home, not residence or domicile. He says begin 
for commence, fire for conflagration, paint for decorate, 
building for edifice. Many of our words for recent in- 
ventions are of Greek and Latin origin. The news- 
paperman does not avoid words like telephone, telegraph, 
vitaphone, or graphophone, but welcomes them. 

“T suggest also that you make a list from the papers 
of ten words unfamiliar to you,” she concluded. ‘‘Many 
of them you cannot find in the dictionary, perhaps, be- 
cause they are too new. The newspaper helps to make 
words popular and puts them to work.... I’m ex- 
pecting some interesting results from your assignments.” 


SUGGESTED, READINGS 


Harrington, H. F., Writing for Print, Chap. VI, “The Reporter's 
Use of Words.” Heath. 

Hyde, Grant M., Handbook for Newspaper Workers, Chap. III, 
“Better Newspaper English”; Chap. IV, “Words to Be Avoided.” 


Appleton. 
Spencer, M. Lyle, News Writing, Chap. XIII, “Words.”’ Heath. 
Smart, W. K., Handbook of Effective Writing, Chap. VIII, “Dic- 


tion.” Harper. 
McKnight, G. H., English Words and Their Uses. Appleton. 
Harrington, H. F., and Frankenberg, T. T., Essentials in Journal- 
ism, Chap. II, “The Writer and His Readers.” Ginn. 


AssIGNMENT I 
A. In this section substitute specific words for general in the 
ten sentences that follow. Correct punctuation and spelling, 
and conform to style in all these exercises. 


1. The Deerfield Township High School took first prize for fruit 
at the Massachusetts State Fair. 
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2. The locomotive sounded for the crossing but the people in the 
machine did not notice it. 

3. Smith offered assistance to the man in the water. 

4, The inclement condition of the weather made the roads difficult 
to travel. 

5. The vehicle standing on the wrong side of the street was noted 
by the officer of the law. 

6. Those walking along the public thoroughfare are in danger of 
their lives. 

7. The engineer observed the obstruction on the track and brought 
the train to a standstill with a grinding noice. 

8. Ona nice afternoon the Girl Scouts struck out across the country, 
searching for a good place for building a fire. 

9. Those attending the celebration brought many reminders to 
show the high regard in which they held their old neighbors. 

10. His wages as employee of the bank have now reached $10,000 
a year. 


B. Watch for trite expressions in this section, and substitute 
vivid, concrete words: 


11. At the end of the day the campers returned home tired, but 
very happy. 

12. The President, George Smith, spoke of rotation of crops, and 
Mr. Johnson spoke along this line, also. 

18. Raymond Galt, a pupil of Room 16, has been confined to his 
residence since last Wednesday, with the la grippe. 

14. Ed Dobelle, a disciple of Izaak Walton, brought home some 
speckled beauties from Michigan during the past week. 

15. The girls in the cooking class exhibit showed they were culinary 
artists last week by the Luncheon they gave to the teachers. 

16. The President of the class knocked them cold by his floode of 
eliquence. j; 

17. Jack Wadsworth, the groom, was clad in conventional black, 
while the bride, Miss Gerturde Ormsby, enveloped in a shimmering 
white veil, was radiantly beautiful. 

18. They reached there destination just at 12 when the glorious 
orb of Day stood high in the heavens. 
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19. A blanket of snow enveloped the landscape as they trudged 
there homeward way! 

20. After partaking of a wholesome repast the accused retired for 
the night. 


C. Strike out all expressions of personal opinion and all 
unnecessary words: 

21. The talk on salesmanship was most interesting and should have 
drawn a larger crowd. 

22. Gardeners are planting beautiful and much needed shrubs 
around the tennis courts. 

23. We are glad to welcome Tom Brown, who was hurt in an 
accident, back to the best little school on Earth. 

24. Robin Hood is a fine play given by a splendid company and 
is well worth seeing. It will be repeated Friday nite. 

25. Miss Edmunds, our capable art teacher, is enjoying a well 
earned rest at Magnetia Springs. She has the rheumatism, and suffers 
great pain. 

26. Ethel Forbes is a beautiful and accomplished singer, who 
charmed everybody with her wonderful voice. She sang six selections. 
She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Colonel Forbes of Michigan. 

27. All should have seen the Art Exhibit for it was the best one ever 
held in the history of the school. Two hundred people were in attend- 
ance. 

28. Mr. Poston’s talk on “Hawaii” was very entertaining and 
interesting and it was a pity that the crowd was so small. 

29. Gertrude Powers, the representative of our School, should have 
had first place in the County Oratorical Contest. Everyone thought 
his oration, ‘‘The Road to Peace,” the best in spite of the decision of 
the judges. 

30. Emily Graham appropriated the prize in the Poster contest 
and her excellent poster on the spirit of autumn was admired by all. 


D. The copy reader should condense these long, straggling 
phrases. For example: for in the vicinity of, say near. Also 
avoid slang. 

31. The Crestview Team is going to start for the big game to- 
morrow; confident that they will romp home with the bacon. 
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32. Our Principal, Edward S. Young, was detained at his home 
today by a painful twisting of his ankle, caused when he tripped over 
a rake which was laying in his back yard. 

33. As he was under the impression that the bank had been entered 
and robbed, the cashier reported the matter to the police department. 

34. Owing to the very unfavorable whether conditions, the pageant 
was postponed until a much later time. 

35. The attendance at the Glee Club concert exceeded all expecta- 
tions of their friends, and Thomas Wasson tickled the ivories to the 
enjoyment of all. 

36. The history notebooks in meny instances had been typewritten 
and illustrated with original drawings by the owners. 

37. Mr. Hugh Adams, class of ’23, an alumnus of our school, was 
received in a most enthusiastic manner by all present when he told 
of his long and extensive travels in the South Sea Aisles. 

38. The carpenter fell a distance of fifty feet and sustained a broken 
arm and shook himself up considerably. 

39. The old school is making extensive plans to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of its founding next June. 

40. In the near future, members of the Senior class are to select 
their own officers. 


ASSIGNMENT IT 


41. Words of Anglo-Saxon origin are generally shorter and 
more forceful than their equivalents of Latin or Greek deriva- 
tion. The Anglo-Saxon word is usually the word of common 
speech. In the King James Bible (a masterpiece oi effective 
English) ninety-five per cent of the words are Anglo-Saxon. 

For the following classic words substitute simpler ones: 
EXAMPLE: frequently — often. 


accustomed appropriate compel 
acquire approximately conclusion 
advantageous ascertain confidence 
allow assist construct 
alteration assistance contain 
antagonize certain contribute 


apparent commence correspond 
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customary increase plentiful 
demonstrate initial possess 
description initiate prescribe 
difficult inquire present 
employ institute preserve 
endeavor magnitude proceed 
entire majority procure 
exceedingly maximum provided 
exhibit merchandise purchase 
expedite obtain remunerate 
expenditure occasion render 
expensive operate sufficient 
experiment participate terminate 
explicit permanent unnecessary 
immediately permit unsuitable 


42. Without consulting a dictionary, set down your defini- 
tion of the following words: 


asphalt khaki 
depot incorrigible 
barracks prophet 
sergeant antiseptic 
quarterback boulevard 
bronchitis autograph 


43. Find shorter, more direct substitutes for the following 
long expressions: 


all of a sudden small-sized certain person 

an actual fact cannot be possible close proximity 

another one cheered to the echo first of all 

appear to be cost the sum of for a period of 

both of them doomed to disappoint- for the month of 

by means of ment for the purpose of 

in the neighberhood of during,or,inthecourse from that time on 
Chicago of intents and purposes 

in the year of 1926 effect an entrance engaged in building 

last of all subject matter entire monopoly 

made a motion to sustained a loss every now and then 

made out of tendered his resignation ferocious canine 


may perhaps trip the light fantastic first began 
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meeting held in throughout the whole final completion 
men who are employed uniform and invariable finally settled 
nobody else but when first from hence, thence, 
not at all in the meantime whence 

put an end to most perfect full complement 
reason is because of a triangular shape _ future prospects 
red-colored past history or experi- general rule 

report to the effect that ence hour of noon 

seem to be perhaps it may in order to 

short space of time at about still continue 
somebody or other at the time when there are many who 
some place near board of directors together with 


44. Many words have stories lurking within them. Examine 
the following, with the aid of the dictionary, and write briefly 
what you find: 


atlas nasturtium 
awkward . mosquito 
babel neighbor 
canary panic 
cereal pantaloon 
curfew sauntering 
gazette sincere 
Hallowe’en stentorian 
jersey tariff 
lunatic wigwam 


45. Find words and expressions either in news or advertise- 
ments which find their source in mythology. Exampuzs: 
Ajax tires, Hercules powder. 

46. Find words and expressions made popular by: 


radio sports 
war agriculture 
aviation motion pictures 


47. Study critically the attached paragraphs about Rudyard 
Kipling, the famous writer. Are they interesting? What kind 
of words are used? How are they combined to bring about the 
desired effect? Look up unfamiliar references. 
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Into the magic fragrance of the most beautiful city of India, with a 
medley of bazaars humming beyond a neighboring temple, Rudyard 
Kipling was born, December 30, 1865. 

Such an evening as it was! Purple shadows stole across the Indian 
Ocean and stretched elongating fingers into the streets of Bombay. 
Suddenly those shadowy fingers sparkled with the jewelry of myriad 
lights, as the bazaars were kindled. 

For a few moments the turrets emerged from the city like bubbles 
flashing with crepuscular pigments, pink and jade and amber, snatched 
out of the clear air above; until the purple shadows glided up and 
blotted out their borrowed finery. 

In the sky behind the city the serrations of India’s encircling moun- 
tains held the tawny softness of a perfumed evening, until at last they 
too succumbed to the purple shadows of the night. 

Into such a world came Kipling. 

His father held a government position replete with the strange lore 
and weird practices of the Indian Triangle. He was curator of the 
Lahore Museum, known as the “‘ Wonder House.” Years later the pen 
of the author of Kim was waved over this building like a magician’s 
wand that instilled it with marvelous immortality. The ‘Wonder 
House,” with its fire-eating dragon out in front and its hierarchy of 
kings and Buddhas within, is far more real in Kim than in Lahore. 

As a youngster, what explorations he conducted! Endowed with a 
brilliant imagination that struck sparks from every sight and sound, 
fired with a child’s curiosity, impelled by an irresistible wanderlust, the 
boy Kipling was surrounded with a world of glamour, of romance and 
_ adventure, and inexpressible grandeur. 

He penetrated the very heart of existence — the endless, crooked 
streets of the native bazaars, that are a maze of bewildering tunnels 
inhabited by the hubbub of humanity. 

Or else he stood under a high carved stone gate and watched the 
camels and horse caravans come to a halt on their return from Turkes- 
tan or Tibet. Here, while a windlass groaned or a wild-eyed stallion 
shrieked, the boy Kipling listened to tales of mountain bandits in the 
drifting snows of the storm-swept passes of the Himalayas, and feats 
of ambitious men in out-of-the-way mountain principalities. 

Or else, in another mood, he sat on his father’s knee in the office of 
the ‘Wonder House” and asked for a story to feed his eager mind. 
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Then his kindly parent, so well versed in the lore and legends of that 
Indian fairyland, was intrigued. His eyes snapped when he took a kris 
with a ruby-jeweled jade handle. Balancing this trophy in the palm 
of his hand, he related to his rapt listener how it belonged to the queen 
of Rajputan when Nick Tarvin, the American small-town politician, 
had bated the maharajah for the famous necklace called “ripples of 
flame.” 

But often the poet in Kipling found simpler and gentler pastimes. 
He loved to steal away from the noises of the streets into the cool 
fragrance of a sahib’s garden, there to watch the fresh, bubbling water 
of the fountain tease the silver fish that flashed the sun’s rays from 
their scales in playful rejoinder; and while a delicious languor stole 
over him, he reflected on the amenities of a sahib’s life until awakened 
from his reverie by the whisper in the palm trees and the tinkly temple 
bells. 

And he loved also to hike off to the hills where nature had built the 
supremely grand architecture so befitting the land of rajahs and tigers. 
There, from a commanding ledge, in the late afternoon, Kipling could 
look off over the world of gold and rose and saffron and pink where all 
the rich Punjab lay out in the splendor of the keen air. How a sense of 
“The Empire” must have welled up in him at such a sight! And how 
this exultation for his race fired his later writings! 

For Kipling was a sahib. So the time came when he must go away 
to the far-off mother country for an education. He was entered in the 
United Services College of North Devonshire. Then began the first of 
those voyages that later carried him completely around the globe and 
gave that universal scope to his writing that is one of its distinctive 
features. 

Back again to the throbbing land of his birth at the age of seventeen, 
Kipling became the subeditor of the Lahore Civil and Miltary Gazette. 
In the stuffy, littered office of this provincial journal, under the swing- 
ing punkah that puddled the tobacco-laden air of the tiny room, the 
young man, Rudyard Kipling, crouched over a table and began to 
write. His career from that moment belongs to the world. 
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ASSIGNMENT III 


48. Make a list of ten unfamiliar words found in the news- 
papers. Include proper names. Look up definitions in the 
dictionary. 

49. What different shades of meaning do you find in the 
following groups of words? 


(a) play (b) say (c) go 
show remark ascend 
entertainment state creep 
performance declare dance 
féte answer gallop 
game retort march 
celebration grumble ride 
pageant affirm stalk 
spectacle maintain trot 
recital observe walk 

(d) nice (e) noise (f) famous 
delicious sound noted 
beautiful clamor prominent 
pleasing ' rattle eminent 
harmonious din distinguished 
neat uproar notorious 
wonderful tumult well known 


50. What adjectives and verbs would you apply to the 
following nouns? 


a football player an automobile 
a college professor an aeroplane 
a box of strawberries roast beef 

a party a dancer 


51. How should the following words be used with accuracy 
and precision? Study their meaning in the dictionary: antique, 
ancient, nice, pretty, grand, lovely, lurid, sumptuous, hectic, 
awful, elegant, handsome. Use them correctly in sentences, 
applying them to the words they modify. 
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52. Under what circumstances would a person be abandoned, 
deserted, forsaken, saved, rescued, revived, resuscitated? Find 
examples in news stories of the use of such words. 

53. In court proceedings we often find the following words: 
acquit, acknowledge, admit, confess, absolve, exonerate, condemn, 
appraise, probate (verb), prosecute, garnishee, creditor, debtor, 
executor, assets, liabilities. What does each word mean? Use 
them in sentences or find examples of their use. 

54. When should we refer to a building as a hovel, shack, 
cottage, bungalow, hut, house-boat, double house, duplex, apart- 
ment house, apartment hotel, castle, cathedral, church, chapel, 
mansion, chateau, villa, edifice? From consulting the dictionary 
present a clear picture of each one. 

55. Distinguish between these pairs of words: 


appeal — demand happen — occur 
aggravate — irritate - hung — hanged 
amateur — novice courage — fortitude 
audience — spectators innocent — ignorant 
banquet — dinner kill — murder 

can — may last — latest 

capital — capitol later — latter 
conscious of — aware of principal — principle 
comedy — farce recipe — receipt 
concert — recital repast — meal 
cortége — parade university — college 
emigrate — immigrate traveler — tourist 
exhibition — exposition prohibition — temperance 
farther — further umpire — referee 


56. Use correctly in sentences: lie — lay, sit — set, rise — 
raise, fly — flee — flow, farther — further, healthful — healthy, 
hope — trust, respectfully — respectively. 

57. Look up the derivation and the history of the following 
words: alma mater, aquarium, aviator, artesian (well), astrakhan 
(fur), blasé, booty, bologna (sausage), boycott, bootlegger, buoyant, 
calico (fabric), centigrade, chauffeur, chic, canoe, daisy, gas, 
guillotine, graphophone, kimono, listerine, loot, mackintosh, passé, 
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macaroni, pasteurize, pompadour, probe, radio, skyscraper, sack 
(verb), scofflaw, siesta, sonata, soirée, toboggan, trek, tyrant. 

58. Make a list of words suggesting sound, such as buzz, 
crash, clang, growl, grumble, snap, etc. How have you seen 
such words used effectively in news stories? 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NEWSPAPER CLUB DISCUSSES COPY 


NNOUNCEMENT that the Evening Dispatch would 
soon begin the publication of a special department 
of school news caused quite a ripple around Evansville. 
Not only were members of The Newspaper Club 
greatly excited, but the contagion also started a new topic 
of conversation at dinner tables. The printing of George 
Robinson’s picture in the Dispatch as the first city editor, 
close to the cut of Miss Taylor, made him almost a 
celebrity, especially in the eyes of his father. 

When the Club assembled at its regular composition 
period to discuss still further the first issue of the School 
Dispatch, Miss Taylor remarked: ‘‘Our work will be 
simplified, I think, if we adopt at the start a time schedule 
to guide us. I have drawn up such a program. Paste 
it in your scrapbooks, so that you may refer to it every 
week. George, will you pass this sheet around the class?” 

The time schedule follows: 


Monpay 

1. Reports on the week’s study of newspapers, based on 
class assignments given out the previous Thursday. 

2. A short written quiz on current events as reported by the 
papers. 

3. Discussion of stories clipped for the scrapbooks. 

4. Ten-minute talk by the managing editor (Miss Taylor) on 
some phase of journalism. 
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TUESDAY 

1. A check-up of the School Dispatch issued Monday after- 
noon. Errors noted, headlines criticized, stories analyzed. 

2. Discussion of the news outlook for the coming issue. Tips 
for news compiled. 

3. Reporters assigned stories by the city editor. 


WEDNESDAY 

1. Practice period. Writing of news, editorials, special 
articles. 

2. Stories will be written from schedules of facts given out 
by the instructor. Class criticism of these stories. 

3. Written work handed to Miss Taylor. 
First lot of edited copy goes to the printer. 


THURSDAY : 

1. Work handed back to students, with corrections, and 
final copy made. 

2. Drill in editing copy for other newspapers. 

3. Writing stories and articles previously assigned by the 
city editor and department heads. 

4, More assignments by the city editor. 


Fripay 

1. Reading proof. (Look up proofreading marks.) 

2. More copy prepared for the printer, with exception of 
emergency stories and Friday afternoon news. 

3. Preparation of diagram for the make-up man, to show 
position of stories when printed on the school page. 

4. Final check-up on routine and special assignments. 


SatuRDAY MorninG 

1. Final deadline for emergency copy and short Friday 
stories — not to exceed one-half galley of type. 

2. Final reading of proof by the editor responsible for that 
particular issue. 
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3. Other meetings on call of the city editor, with preference 
given to the hour immediately following school. 


When the rustle of paper subsided, Miss Taylor thought 
it best to caution the staff members on some difficulties 
she knew would face them. 

“You have given me a good assortment of copy, but 
I am disappointed that you have not taken greater pains 
in making your stories easy to read. All sizes and kinds 
of paper have been used. Some of you scrawled in pencil, 
some papers were written in ink, and only a few of you 
used the typewriters,” she explained. ‘‘We must have 
uniform practice. At the end of the hour I shall pass out 
a list of marks used by newspapermen in preparing mate- 
rial for the printer, also some pointers on how to go about 
writing a story. Study these carefully before the next 
time.”’! 

Miss Taylor paused for a moment to select a few pages 
of copy from the pile she held in her hand. 

“To-day I want to read a few stories submitted for 
publication,” she went on. ‘Consider yourselves Dis- 
patch readers, and make any suggestions that you think 
will improve the copy. We should get some of our 
problems solved before our actual reporting work begins. 
To-day we'll start with some personal notes about your 
classmates. Elsie, how do you like this item? 


June MacGregor, 9A, assisted in the entertaiment 
given by the Chicago and Northwestern Railraod General 
Office Employes Association which was held last Friday 
evening at the Weller Hotel. 


1 See “Reminders About Copy and Proof,” Appendix C, and “Marks 
Used in Correcting Copy,’’ Appendix D. 
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“Tt doesn’t say exactly what she did,’’ Elsie Howard 
answered. 

“Yes, the paragraph is vague,”’ assented the teacher. 
“Tt also contains several misspelled words and some capi- 
tal letters instead of small ones. We'll come to that later 
on. The words, which was held, are unnecessary. 
Edith, you wrote the item. Did you get any more facts?” 

“Why, yes. I talked quite a long time with June, 
but I was afraid my article would be too long if I included 
everything,” Edith Hyde responded. 

A few adroit questions put by the teacher brought out 
the following details: 


, 


June, in appropriate costume, had danced three times 
— once as a fairy, again as the spirit of spring, the third 
time as a mountain sprite. . 

Mrs. Leonard R. Brown, her dancing teacher, played 
the piano accompaniments. 

June’s parents are Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. MacGregor, 
1736 Grove Avenue. They were guests of honor at the 
party. 


Supplied with these new facts, Miss Taylor stepped 
to the blackboard and built a three-deck item, thus: 


June MacGregor, 9A, danced three times at the enter- 
tainment given by the general office employees of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad last Friday evening 
at the Weller Hotel. 

June was in costume and took the part of a fairy, the 
spirit of spring, and a mountain sprite. Mrs. Leonard R. 
Brown, her teacher, played the piano as June danced. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. MacGregor, 1736 Grove 
Avenue, June’s parents, were guests of honor at the enter- 
tainment. 
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‘“That’s somewhat better, because it contains more 
information,” commented Miss Taylor. ‘‘The item is 
newsy enough to carry a headline. By the way, I fear 
some of you are overdoing the who element in beginning 
your personal items. The name is always interesting, of 
course, but it is not the only feature to look for. Try for 
a little more variety. I like the way this brevity is 
handled: 


Every word spoken by Judge Bradford Martin in his 
address last Friday on “Law Enforcement” was taken 
in shorthand by Miss Elizabeth Chase’s third-hour class. 
There were twenty-four members of the class present, 
and they were seated in a reserved section near the front .« 
of the assembly hall. 


“T think that second sentence contains a lot of useless 
words,’ spoke up Albert Howard. ‘“‘Why not say, 
‘Twenty-four members of the class sat in a reserved section 
near the front of the assembly hall’?”’ 

“An excellent criticism,” observed Miss Taylor. “It 
shows you remember some of the things about effective 
diction we discussed last time. .. . Now listen to this 
story about Robert Rich as written by Dorothy Hill: 


Our friend Bob Rich is certainly showing himself to be 
quite an inventor these days. Without assistance from 
anybody, Bob has made a complete three-tube radio set at 
very little cost. Bob has presented his beautiful set to his 
old grandfather. This is the second set made by enter- 
prising Bob, who lives with his father and mother at 411 
North Seventh Street. 


“Well, do you like the way the story starts?” asked 
Miss Taylor. 
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“No, I don’t,” promptly spoke up Buell Kenyon. 
“We don’t know what it’s all about until we are half 
through. And our friend is unnecessary. So is old grand- 
father, and beautiful set. The word Bob is repeated too 
much; why not say he occasionally?” 

“How would you begin it?” 

“T’d say right away that Robert Rich hed just made a 
- three-tube radio set and that he gave it to his grandfather. 
And I’d tell his grandfather’s name,” Buell declared. 

“So should I,”’ agreed George Robinson. ‘And [Pd 
like to know, too, how much money Bob spent on the 
radio. And don’t you think the names of Bob’s father 
and mother belong to the story?”’ 

oi couldn’t find out how much that radio set cost,” 
retorted Dorothy Hill, defending her workmanship. 

“Well, suppose we oak the person concerned,” suggested 
Miss Taylor, turning to the young inventor. “That is 
always the best way to get news. Will you tell us, sir, 
the cost of the set, and also your grandfather’s and 
father’s names?”’ 

By this time Robert Rich was somewhat red in the 
face, but he was quick with his reply. 

“The set cost me only a dollar and twenty cents,” 
he admitted, with pride in his voice. “ My grandfather’s 
name is Theodore H. Rich. He’s eighty years old and 
lives in Oak Park. He says he can get all the Chicago 
stations on my set.” 

‘“What’s your father’s name, and what does he do?” 
Buell Kenyon persisted. . 

“T thought you knew tha‘i,”” Bob countered. “My 
father’s name is Henry Farnsworth Rich. He’s president 
of the Consumers Coal and Ice Company.” 
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“You see now, Dorothy, how much more readable 
the item is. Notice the emphatic way with which it 
starts and its use of definite information. I'll turn the 
story back to you so that you can write it the second time. 
That’s one of the things every reporter learns first; he 
must write what newspapermen call clean copy.” 

The teacher rustled through a few pages of copy and 
presently came to another example of a story “gone 
wrong.”’ 

“‘Here’s an account of some repairs on the gymnasium. 
What do you think of it?” quizzed Miss Taylor, as she 
started to read: 


On last Saturday much-needed alterations were begun 
on the interior of our gym, where for a long time it has 
been the desire of the school teams to have square corners 
on the gym floor, and that wish has become a reality at 
last. 

The ends of the track have been cut away extending 
the balconies on each side straight out along the north 
and south walls. The baskets and blackboards are 
suspended from the ceiling. It gives the gymnasium a 
much more open appearance, and we are confident that it 
will improve the team’s style of play. 

The thanks of the whole student body is extended to 
those who are responsible for this worth-while trans- 
formation. 


“The first sentence is all tangled up,” spoke up Philip 
Jordan. “Why not tell what the alterations are instead 
of saying much needed? I; ought to be smoothed out. 
That we should be cut out'and also that last part about 
thanks wil the student bo oe That is just the reporter’s 
opinion.” 
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“Yes, all opinions should go into the editorial column,” 
George Robinson added. 

“Whose opinions should go in the editorial column?” 
asked Miss Taylor. 

“Why — er — er —” George began, lamely. 

““Wouldn’t it be the editor’s?”? chimed in Hazel 
Cameron. 

“Yes, you’re right, Hazel. Editorials are the news- 
paper’s opinions, but in this case wouldn’t the coach’s 
opinion as to the benefit to the players be better than the 
editor’s?”’ 

The class gave ready assent. 

“Then,” the teacher continued, “‘how shall we intro- 
duce interesting opinions into the news without stepping 
on the editor’s toes?” 

“Why not print exactly what Coach Bolin says about 
the changes and the effect upon the team’s style of 
play?’’ George Robinson remarked. ‘‘That would be 
interesting.” 

“That’s exactly what we shall do,” Miss Taylor agreed. 
“T suggest the writer interview Mr. Bolin to-day on that 
very point. This is the big lesson for us to learn to-day. 
The newspaper’s opinion is written only by the editor or 
his helpers and appears in the editorial column. If other 
people’s opinions are to be given, they must be quoted 
or be signed, like a letter.” 

“T have one more piece of copy to read this afternoon,”’ 
the teacher continued. “It is about a cooking class 
exhibit, and it runs like this: 

Miss Mary Potter’s successful cooking classes gave a 


very interesting exhibit for Better Homes Week by pre- 
paring and serving a delicious luncheon last Wednesday 
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to the Parent-Teachers Association executive board, to 
John N. Greer, and to Miss Frances Kelley, of Home 
Economics. 

Clever place cards consisting of plaster of paris plaques 
were made by our art department. 

Jane Eads read an interesting paper on “What the 
Home Economics Cause Has Done For Me to Make Me 
a Better Home Maker.” 

During the luncheon girls from the sewing classes dis- 
played some cute dresses. 


‘“What’s wrong with this write-up?” queried Miss 
Taylor. ‘Do you like the way it begins? Remember, 
the first paragraph either draws the reader or drives him 
away.” 

“Well, it gives a pretty good idea of what the story 
is about, but you’d know it was written by a girl,” said 
Robert Rich. 

Miss Taylor joined in the laugh. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. 

‘““Because of those flowery words like nice, and delicious, 
and cute — all adjectives that show the feelings of the 
writer.” 

‘Now, don’t get the idea, Robert, that all descriptive 
phrases are to be left out of news stories,’ warned Miss 
Taylor. ‘Of course, you see that words like interesting, 
delightful, beautiful are really expressions of pleasure. 
You may say that lobster salad is delicious; but perhaps 
I do not agree with you. Tastes differ. The better way 
is for the reporter to paint a little picture of what he 
sees and hears so that the reader sees and hears, too, and 
may then make his own opinions... . That will be all 
about copy for this time.” 
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THE TITLE TO THIS PAGE IS 
“LOOSE WRITING” 


PASADENA, Calif., Jan. 9.--(aP)-Qembers of) the board of 


directors of the city of Pasadena today unanimously adopted a resolution 


recognizing the city's moral responsibility in the grand stand crash 


of €ne) ew Year's day(as a result of)which four persons lost their 


lives and more than a hundred were injured, and approving the appropriation 


of any sum necessary to aid the oe of the accident. 


The city, it was announced, has obtained (Legal) advice that it 


was not legally responsible for the crash but its voard(f directors) 


im 
declared (¢hat) (they) wished to recognize its moral responsibility,y(and the 
motion to aid the victims was the result. 


There are still 104 persons in (ne) Pasadena hospitals who were 
hurt when the grandstand collapsed during the Tournament of Roses parade. 


The board(of directors)directed to make permanent the suspension 


of C. B. Bucknall, city: building inspector, who passed the stands which 


fell. Tae(entire)building department of the city will be reorganized 


and a structural engineer placed at its head. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 26.--(AP)=--What is believed to have been a 
plot to destroy the San Joaquin hotel, a small establishment in the Latin 
quarter, was thwarted tonight when Adrien Domergue, proprietor, discovered 
& bomb with fuse burning and containing five sticks of dynamite hidden 


in a Gmali)room off the lobby. He managed to pull the fuse from four of 
the sticks and threw the fifth into a courtyard just before it exploded, 


in the air) breaking several windows in the (sear) vicinity. 





Courtesy of Associated Press Bulletin ; 

Cutting Out UsrLess Worps 
An expert copy reader trims a poorly written story, without sacrificing any 
essential facts. 
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SuGGESTED READINGS 
Bleyer, W. G., Newspaper Writing and Editing, Chap. XI, ‘Editing 
Copy.” Houghton Mifflin. 
Bastian, G. C., Editing the Day’s News, Part II, ‘‘Reading Copy.” 


Macmillan. 
Hyde, Grant M., Handbook for Newspaper Workers, Chap. XIII, 
“Clean Copy.’”’ Appleton. 


ASSIGNMENT I 


The assignment for the week is an analysis of personal items 
contained in school and city newspapers. Let your investiga- 
tions be grouped around the following queries: 

1. Are the items interesting, judging from those you find 
in the newspapers you are studying? 

2. Are they newsy? 

3. Are they clear? 

4. Discuss how they may be improved. 

5. Why do you like to read personal items? 

6. Make a list of twenty-five personal items which you 
find in this evening paper, each item dealing with a different 
topic of interest. 

7. Do you like to see your name in the newspaper? How 
do you like it written? How do most people like their names 
to appear in type? What about an inaccurate name? 

8. Sometimes you will find little advertisements tucked 
between personal items. Why, do you suppose, is this done? 

9. Why does your father read the personal items? Your 
mother? Are they of any real value to your parents? 

10. Take ten personal items which you have clipped from 
your paper and, with your pencil, strike out the proper names. 
Then read the items aloud to one of your friends. Should you 
say that names were the core of the personal item? Why? 

11. Clip five defective personal items from newspapers; paste 
them at the side of a long sheet of paper. Opposite the original 
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poor story, make your own rewrite. Add or omit any details 
necessary to good workmanship and live news interest. 

This report is therefore divided into two divisions: first, 
the theory; then the application. 

Make your answers crisp and to the point. 


ASSIGNMENT II 


Instructions: The following news items contain many 
glaring faults and mistakes. Make any changes you think 
necessary, including correct use of copy-reading marks. Catch 
all common errors in spelling, punctuation, and text. 

Consult the Style Sheet, list of copy-reading marks, and 
the reminders about punctuation and grammar in The Tool 
Chest — at the back of the book — before starting this assign- 
ment. 


1. Miss Anne Katz, Atchison’s clever little dancer, has gone to 
New York City, to study fancy dancing in the School of Mr. Ned 
Wayburn, a famous New York dancing instructor. From now on 
Anna intends to make New York City her permanant abode. All of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Katzs daughters now reside in New York City. 

2. Howard Jones, who was operated on last Saterday at the Atchi- 
son Hospital, when his tonsels were removed, returned on Monday to 
the of his parants, Mr. and Mrs. E.V. Jones, who live on North Forth 
Street, but will not return to school for about another week probably. 

3. French Faulkner’s automobile truck ran away Tuesday p.m. 
It was parked at the curbing at the corner of Seventh and Laramie, and 
a little boy climbed in it, and turned the wheel so that the truck ran 
away from the curbing. 

The little boy jumped out of the truck before it gained speed. 
The truck volaplaned from Seventh and Laramie Streets to Ninth and 
Laramie street, where it ran against a house. It was badly wrecked. 

4. It has been claimed that wolfes are uncommonly plentiful in 
Atchison county this year. 

The following incident would seem to prove the contention 

Albert Manthe run over one with his automobile Wednesday 
night and killed it. Manthe lives in Eden. To prove his story, he 
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bought the wolf to town to day. The reporter writing this story saw 
it and saw it’s imprint on Manthe’s Dort carr. 

“T saw the wolf jump from a bank near Huron, and took after 
it, Manthe said. ‘I did not expect to get it, but within thirty rods I 
had run over and killed it. 

Don’t attempt to emolate Manthe’s example. Running over a 
wolf with an autamobile is dangerous as it might cause a wreck. 

5. Walter Boney’s Troope of Boy scouts will start a contest 
Friday a.m. at their evening meeting at the Y.M.C.Association. The 
patrol having the highest standing in scout work at the end of thre 
months will be the guests of the other patrol at a party or picnic, or 
some other celabration. 

6. Cynthia and Jean Williamson, 9A pupils, and twins, have re- 
turne to Elliot park after having been away for a very long time. 
They have been in Hoboken, New jersey where they both had bad 
attacks of the mumps. We are glad to welcome them back: 

7. At the last meting of the Nelsonville Booster Club, Selina Mark- 
wardt was elected president for the coming semester. Two new mem- 
bers, Eva Holbert and and Helen Sieman were elected to fill the 
vacancies made by the two Booster club graduates. 

The following officers were elected — president — Selina Mark- 
wardt; Vice-president, Leona Mueller: secretary — Irma Hodges; 
and Treasurer, Mae Naus. 

8. Valuable and un-used British Stamps which have been collected 
Stephen E. Kramer, Assistan Superintendant of schools, will be given 
as prizes for the best stamp display before the Stamp Club the end of 
the year. 

Mr. Kromer gathered all of these stamps on his extensive trip 
to Europe last summer, and then presented them to W. Frank Clar, 
who is the faculty adviser of the Stamp club. 

9. The largest cat-fish ever caught in Hocking County, a channel 
cat weighting eighteen pounds and measuring 33 inches, — was 
hooked last Saturday morning by Carl Salzburg of 216 So. Eighth St, 
who was fishing in Old Town Creek! A homemade hook was the ap- 
peratus which took the eye of the fish. 

10. An apple tree in the orcherd at the home if Chas. Carey of 
1282 Fairland Ave, is bearing fruit and blossoms at the same time, a 
strange coincident, 
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11. H. Gordon Hullfish, class of 1928 is recoperating slowly from a 
nervous break-down caused by over work at the Burnham Hospital. 

12. Miss Helen Fairchild was the honored guest at a delightful 
shower given in the commodius parlors of the Huron hotel on last 
Saturday p.m. given by Mrs. Jno. Ervin and Miss Leeta M. Baird, her 
cousins. Many beautiful and unusual gifts were received by Miss 
Fairchild, who during the past two years has capably filled the office of 
librarian of the Central High School. 

She is to become the bride of Mr. Robert M. Glascow Editor of 
the Hastings News, on June seventeenth, the wedding to occurr at 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

13. Bud Widick, former Coach of our High school foot ball team, 
was a interesting visitor at the Jess Proctor Home on Mound street 
Friday night. 

He left for Emporia Saturday night. He will play professional 
foot ball in Kansas City this fall and will stay in the vicinity of 
Atchison until the middle of the basket ball Season it is expected. 

14. Yesterday Francis Lauter, twelve years old, 1810 Ridge Ave. 
Evanston, was awarded the school boy mar ble shooting championship 
of Cook County.. The finals were played at Mason Park, Evanston. 
Francis represented Saint Mary’s school. Romeo Francone, 693 
8. Hermitage avenue, was second; and Elwood Wagner, 1516 South 
Albany Avenue was third; The winner will compete in the State-wide 
contest with other county champions and the State winner will go to 
the National finals in Atlantic city. 

15. Flying like great birds, tripping the light fantastic, and trotting 
like lame dogs were some of the very humourous features of Changeable 
Grand March, one of the games played at the party which was given 
by the Girl Sponsors’ Club last Friday p.m. The Club entertained all 
the 9A and 10B girls at school. Youthful games guaranteed to get 
thegirls togehter were played. These games included: ‘Three Deep,’ 
Drop the Handkerchief, and ‘‘Pass the Eraser.’’ Ida Hill, president 
of the Girls‘Sponsor club, was the charman in charge of the party which 
was a very sucessful one. Apples and doughnutts were served as 
refreshments in accordence with the Spirit of Thanksgiving. 

16. Friday afternoon at 3:30 p.m. Miss Warner’s English Class 
presented in the assembly a part of W. Shakespeare’s “‘The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 
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The entertaimnent was quite delightful and showedthe result 
of much hard. The part of Bottom played by jack Ernst, probably 
had the most lines. Bobby Wyeth part the took of ‘Oburon’; Emmy 
Ball was “Tittania’”’; Ruth Crabtree played ‘‘puck; Charles Story 
was ‘Thesens”; and Virginia Modessitt took the part of the queen. 

For children from the Training School played the part of Fairies. 
Besides there there were other clowns, fairies, and attendents Each 
person entered into his part enthusiastically. Miss Esther Dudley 
presided very nicely at the piano. 

Miss Warner and her class are to be commended for the excel- 
lent work. 

17. Elizabeth Dodd, a j unior, delightfully entertained the Ateh- 
naeum club at the Athenaeum Building, Linwood Boulevard and 
Harrison Streets, Friday evening, October twenty-second, with 2 piano 
soloes she composed by herself. These two solos are ‘Impromptu 
No. 2” and Song of the Traveller. 

18. Jos. Gall, 2B, is in bed at Lakeside Hospital suffering from a 
Hemorahage of the retena on. his right eye. he has had his tonsils 
removed in hope of restoring his si ght. The left eye is not effected in 
any way. Gall is secretary of the Broadway “Hi-Y”’. He is in the 
home room of Miss R. W. Pierce, teacher of General Science. 

19. Mrs. Rigler has an assistant in the english class. Until Miss 
Hartung becomes familiar with the students and the procedure in 
conducting class which is very wise she is merely observing and taking 
notes. 

Later on Miss Hartung will be in charge of the class entirely, at 
least ene or two days a week. 

She hails from Illinois University. 

20. Mr. Everett Gleason of Elliott Park Playground is making a 
beautiful schooner which he has named Miss Elliott. It has a gib and 
a mainsail. He hopes to it bef ore the race October 15 The wood 
the boat is made of is white pibe. Smitty another great boar builder, 
is making a sail-boat? 


CHAPTER V 


“ANY NEWS TO-DAY?” 


ARLY Wednesday morning Charley Hudson unlocked 

_4 the front door of his candy store at 1714 Foster 
Street and stepped inside. Suddenly he stopped in dis- 
may. ‘The floor was littered with caramels and choco- 
lates, once neatly displayed in glass cases. A hurried 
check-up showed that two dozen fancy boxes filled with 
choice confections had been carried away by a thief. 

Charley’s next concern was for the money left over- 
night in the cash register.- He rushed behind the soda 
fountain — only to find a battered machine and empty 
drawers. Charley’s excitement blazed high. He began 
to pace back and forth, muttering, flourishing his hands 
wildly. 

The crunch of a heavy heel brought the little confec- 
tioner to his senses. Fear that the robber had come back 
to complete the job flashed through his mind. He wheeled 
threateningly and faced broad-shouldered Tim Murphy. 

“Oh, it’s you, Officer!’’ gasped Charley Hudson. “I 
thought it was the thief. He’s about cleaned me out.” 

“So I see,” exclaimed the patrolman. ‘That’s mighty 
queer. I passed your store an hour ago. Everything 
was all right then, for I looked through the front window. 
How much did you lose?” 

Charley tcld him. 

“How'd he get in?” was Officer Murphy’s next question. 

“T haven’t had time to find out,” Charley retorted. 
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“Didn’t forget to lock up?” asked the patrolman, 
dubiously. 

‘Not on your life,’”’ the confectioner shot back. 

“Well, let’s look around,’ rejoined Officer Murphy, as 
he started on a quick survey of the shop. 

The thief’s method of entrance was soon discovered. 
The back door was unlocked. 

“The fellow must have had a skeleton key,” was know- 
ing Tim’s prompt comment. ‘‘ You ought to get a safety 
bolt, Charley. Where’s your ’phone? I want to call 
up ... We'll soon have the thief.” 


Shortly after dinner that evening Miss Taylor unfolded 
the Evening Dispatch and began to scan the front page. 
Always an interested reader of the newspapers, she was 
doubly so just now, because she needed several incidents 
to illustrate her talk the next day on how newspapermen 
find out what is going on and how they gather their facts. 
(You will recall the teacher had promised The News- 
paper Club to discuss these matters some day.) 

Presently Miss Taylor came upon the item about the 
robbery printed at the bottom of the first column. She 
read the story through, smiled, and reached for the scis- 
sors on her study desk. Snip, snip, snip — and the clipping 
was hers. 

The next instant she was attracted to another story, 
somewhat longer, that carried a ‘‘cut”’ of a distinguished- 
looking gentleman whom she recognized as Edward W. 
Keyes, director of the Evansville College Glee Club, just 
returned from a tour abroad. This example showed 
another method of news gathering, and was accordingly 
separated from its setting. 
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When the Club was nicely settled around the big con- 
ference table the following morning, Miss Taylor launched 
into the topic for the day. 

‘Many persons picture life in a newspaper office as a 
kind of prolonged hallowe’en,” she reminded the young 
writers. “To them it means confusion, noise, excitement. 
I wish, some day, you would visit the city room of the 
New York Times, or the Kansas City Star, as I have done, 
just to see how orderly and quiet everything is. Each man 
has a definite, delegated thing to do, and he does it without 
losing his head. . .. Bear that in mind while I read 
you now a little story published in last night’s Dispatch. 
Listen carefully: 


Thief With Sweet Tooth 
Robs Hudson Candy Shop 


A thief with a liking for sweets broke 
into the candy store of Charles W. Hud- 
son, 1714 Foster Street, early this morn- 
ing, and stole twenty-four boxes of 
chocolates and one hundred and eighty 
dollars left in the cash register. 

When Mr. Hudson opened the store at 
7:30 a.m., he found the display cases 
rifled and the floor littered with candy. 
Investigation showed that the thief had 
opened the rear door with a skeleton 
key. The cash register had been smashed. 


“Well, Buell, how and where did the Dispatch reporter 
find out about his robbery?” quizzed the teacher. 

“T suppose he happened to go into Mr. Hudson’s 
store, and he told him,”’ Buell Kenyon suggested. 

“Mary, is that your idea also?” 

“T think, maybe, he had a little talk with some friend,” 
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Mary Jones replied. ‘‘Of course, the city editor might 
have heard about the robbery and then sent a reporter to 
the store.”’ 

‘“‘T’m afraid if reporters depended on such lucky acci- 
dents there would be very little news printed. Now think 
a minute! To whom would Mr. Hudson be most likely to— 
report his loss, if he wanted to catch the thief?” 

“To some policeman,” promptly spoke up Hugh Brown. 
“A burglar stole some jewelry at our house one night, and 
Dad called up the police department right away. They 
sent up an officer to look for the burglar, but they never 
got him.” 

“T know a policeman who uses the blue telephone box 
attached to a pole opposite our house,” added Dorothy 
Hill. ‘‘He stcps and calls up headquarters every time 
he comes down the street.” 

“You are getting close,”” commented Miss Taylor, 
encouragingly. ‘‘You think a clerk at the police station 
makes a complete reccrd of all sudden occurrences — acci- 
dents, wrecks, fires, robberies, crimes of violence, and the 
like — based on information sent in by policemen, de- 
tectives, or bystanders? Yes, that’s right. The police 
department makes a record of arrests, too. But that 
doesn’t explain how the Dispatch reporter got the news.”’ 

““Oh, yes it does,’’ Dorothy quickly replied. ‘‘ You see 
reporters have their beats, just as policemen do. The 
city editor sent this Dispatch reporter down to police 
headquarters to watch out for news. When the report of 
the robbery in Mr. Hudson’s candy store was received, 
the reporter saw the bulletin or whatever the police 
call it — and used those facts for his write-up. Of course, 
he may have called up Mr. Hudson, too.” 
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Dorothy stopped, somewhat out of breath. Her ex- 
planation sounded like the theory of an amateur detective. 
But it had the merit of being true,,and Miss Taylor told 
her so. 

“That’s it in a nutshell, Dorothy. The account of the 
robbery reached the Dispatch office, because a reporter 
was stationed at a point where important news develops — 
the police station,” she said. “Can you think of any other 
‘outposts around town that are regularly visited by re- 
porters in search of news? How about the city hall?” 

“Oh, that would furnish a lot of news,’ remarked 
Philip Jordan, whose uncle was an alderman. ‘The 
reporter would call upon the mayor, the clerks, and the 
different departments.”’ 

“And also the director of ‘health, the commissioner of 
streets and alleys, the treasurer, the board of education, 
the judge of the municipal court — all rich sources of 
news,” added Miss Taylor. ‘Are there any other places 
where news may be expected to show itself every day?” 

A number of suggestions were made, including the full 
names of the principal officials back of each organization. 


Tue List 
railroad stations farm bureau 
chamber of commerce electric light plant 
city jail, courthouse waterworks 
hotels and restaurants associated charities 
board of education caterers 
banks fire department 
public library undertaking rooms 
aviation field churches, church societies 
post office doctors’ offices, hospitals 


garages, filling stations clubs and social organizations 
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‘““News gathered by reporters on beats or runs is called 
routine news,’’ explained the teacher, as she glanced at 
the various sources chalked upon the board. 

‘“When I was on the Shrevesport Signal, I learned to 
depend on certain persons for certain news items. I 
called up regularly secretaries of women’s clubs and or- 
ganizations and made it a point to widen my list of ac- 
quaintances, so that the Signal might have a good assort- 
ment of personal items. I hope all of you will follow the 
same plan. Visit places where news grows. If the School 
Dispatch is to print all the news, we must install a similar 
system for keeping in close touch with every club, or- 
ganization, office, and activity in the entire school. We 
cannot depend on chance; we must work. Suppose now 
we make a list of our most important sources of informa- 
tion.” 

Suggestions came thick and fast. Soon the blackboard 
was covered with citations of story possibilities, dozens 
of them. Late in the week Miss Taylor, assisted by 
George Robinson, the city editor, compiled the list in 
orderly array, so that it might be readily consulted by 
all the reporters. This check-up of news sources is repro- 
duced in Appendix F, The Tool Chest, at the close of the 
transactions of The Newspaper Club. 

‘The ‘hunches’ we have set down are sure to develop 
in definite quarters under the watchful eyes of reporters,” 
continued Miss Taylor, taking up the second story clipped 
from the Evening Dispatch. ‘A large portion of the news, 
however, is not uncovered on a beat, but must be sought 
elsewhere. I wonder if you can tell me how a reporter 
got this story: 
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udiences Abroad 
Like College Songs, 
Says Director Keys 





Audiences in Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and England greatly enjoy Ameri- 
can campus melodies and jazz tunes, 
declared Edward W. Keyes yesterday, 
in speaking of the reception tendered 
twenty-four members of the Evansville 
College Glee and Mandolin Clubs, who 
gave a five-week series of concerts in 
Europe the past summer. Mr. Keyes, 
the director of the club, accompanied the 
musicians abroad, as the representative 
of the college. He also served as soloist 
in the various cities visited. The party 
arrived home Tuesday. 

“Familiar college airs sung with the 
usual gusto of boys on vacation put every 
one in a happy mood on the boat going 
over,” remarked Mr. Keyes. ‘That 
kindly welcome probably gave the club 
confidence for the big performances later 
on. We had large crowds everywhere, 
with many members of royalty extend- 
ing hospitality. I don’t know how many 
times we sang encores to ‘The Bells of 
St. Mary’s,’ or how often we played and 
sang the Evansville College song of vic- 
tory, but they never failed to please. 

“Passengers on many railway plat- 
forms in Sweden would hear the boys 
singing as the train pulled in and before 
we knew it had joined in the refrain, so 
that the stations rang with music. We 
got a great thrill out of it,”’ continued the 
director. 

Mr. Keyes added a journey by airplane 
as a finale to his summer adventures. He 
says: ‘We flew from Paris to London 
and had a fast, but most uncomfortable, 
trip. The plane rolled and tossed in the 
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air like a boat on a rough sea. We had to 
stuff cotton in our ears to drown the din 
of the motor. There seemed little danger, 
however, in the ride, for the airway on 
which we flew has not had an accident 
for a year.” 


“Well, George, you can’t say the police department 
furnished the ‘tip’ for that story,” said the teacher. “If 
it didn’t come through the regular news channels, how 
did it find its way into print?”’ 

George was quick with an answer, for already he had 
had some experience in charting the course of his School 
Dispatch investigators. 

“The city editor must have noted in his assignment 
book just when the Glee Glub was expected home, and 
when it arrived he sent a reporter to see Mr. Keyes.” 

“Yes, but who gave the city editor that information?” 
insisted Miss Taylor. 

“There was a story in the Dispatch when the party 
sailed. We all read about it,” continued George. 

“That’s true,” acknowledged Miss Taylor. ‘The 
city editor probably clipped that story and made an entry 
about the club’s return in his ‘future’ book, so that the 
date wouldn’t elude him. Then he delegated a reporter 
to write it. This type of story is called a special assign- 
ment, you know. ... Every paper must depend on 
tips, suggestions, announcements, and rumors to fur- 
nish it with ideas for news stories. George Robinson is 
in charge of our assignment book, but don’t expect him 
to know everything that is going on. He is not a mind 
reader. If you have a good idea of a story, tell him at 
once. And remember, there is an extra reward for arti- 
cles that come to the city editor’s desk unassigned. We 
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want to make the School Dispatch enterprising and up- 
to-date.” 

“How about the telegraph news?” asked Mildred 
Welch. ‘How is that secured?” 

“Mostly by news-distributing associations, like the As- 
sociated Press, the United Press, the International News 
Service. These organizations station reporters in im- 
portant cities throughout the world and send articles 
written by them to all newspapers paying for the service,” 
replied Miss Taylor. ‘Of course, many papers have their 
own special correspondents, especially in neighboring 
towns and cities,” she added. ‘I suggest that you study 
the newspapers carefully to see how these wire stories — 
as they are called — differ from local stories and how many 
of them are printed on the first page.”’ 

With two minutes to spare, Miss Taylor then passed 
out some mimeographed assignments bearing on the 
subject for the day. She also had a little chat with 
George Robinson on the lay-out of beats and the schedul- 
ing of special assignments with the names of reporters 
best qualified to do them well. The news machine was 
almost ready to start. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Spencer, M. Lyle, News Writing, Chap. VI, “News Sources.” 
Heath. 

Harrington, H. F., and Frankenberg, T. T., Essentials in Journal- 
ism, Chap. V, “Getting the Facts.” Ginn. 

Bleyer, W. G., Newspaper Writing and Editing, Chap. III, “Getting 
the News.” Houghton Mifflin. 

Lord, Chester S., The Young Man in J ournalism, Chap. II, ‘The 
Collection of News.” Macmillan. 
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ASSIGNMENT I 


1. Here is a chance to prove your ability as a detective. 
Read carefully two issues of your local newspaper. Set down 
how and where the reporter probably got his information for 
each story printed. 

2. If you were sent by your city editor to get a story on 
any one of the following news tips, where should you go, what 
questions should you ask, and how could you be sure that you 
had the news straight: 


visit of a prominent alumnus to the exhibition of posters by the art 


school classes 

purchase of new football suits for fire in the boiler room of the school 
the squad building 

address at assembly by a famous employment of a new football coach 
author serious illness of a teacher 

automobile accident in which a ‘announcement of an engagement of 
classmate 1s injured marriage 


3. Papers pride themselves on speedy publication of news 
which has escaped the attention of their readers or, better still, 
has escaped the prying eyes of reporters on rival sheets. Such 
a news story is called a scoop, which means it is “exclusive” 
in the paper publishing it. 

See if you can discover a story which has not been assigned 
to you and which you can dig out for yourself. Here are a 
few out-of-the-way places worth visiting: 


dog pound old house being torn down 

old storage room window display 

doctor’s office flower gardens 

theater “back stage” public square where many automo- 
shipping room of an ice cream plant biles are parked 

meat market telephone exchange 


4. You are a city editor on a weekly paper published in a 
town of two thousand population. List all the sources of pos- 
sible news stories, and write a reporter’s assignment for each. 
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A check-up of stories printed in your local paper will yield you 
suggestions for this assignment. 

5. What proportion of the news printed in one edition of your 
local paper is routine; how much of it is assigned; how much 
comes from a news collecting agency; how much from a 
publicity agent? 

6. How did the tip for the following story, originate? Name 
the persons probably interviewed by the reporter in getting 
necessary facts. 


Bill Baxter of Kokomo, Indiana, holds the railroad swimming record 
of the world to-day. 

No cheering throng greeted Bill as he arrived at Yazoo City yes- 
terday after his thirty-mile swim from West, Mississippi. In fact, he 
would have arrived unnoticed except for an Illinois Central yardmaster. 

“How did you get so wet in a box car?” the yardmaster asked as he 
stopped Bill after leaving a freight: 

“Box car! I’ve been in the dark and damp interior of that big 
2000-gallon tender, and I’ve set a world’s record for long distance 
swimming,” Bill replied. 

Bill related how he boarded the train, but was forced to drop through 
the manhole of the tender to escape a brakeman. He found the water 
too low to reach the top and a little too high to reach the bottom. 
Accordingly, he enjoyed a thirty-mile swim until the water became 
low enough for him to reach the bottom. 


7. Many items of news show fresh developments as the days 
pass. Pick out from the papers a few incidents which have this 
serial story interest, and supply additional angles for future 
investigation. 

8. Examine a few copies of school “exchanges” for ideas 
that suggest local stories on the same topic. Try writing one 
of these. 

9. Clip a list of “futures,” and suggest how you would pre- 
pare stories about them when the proper date on the calendar 
arrives. 
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10. Tell all you know, or can find out, about each of the 
following, giving full names, official duties, exact locations, 
and a tip on the kind of news obtained from each source: 


mayor cabinet of the President of the 
city offices United States 

chief of police courts of law 

chief of the fire department pastors of principal churches 
county offices proprietors of hotels 

state offices school officials 


11. Show by diagram the working relationship of all the vari- 
ous units in the news organization of the School Dispatch. Some 
of these key positions are: 


faculty adviser feature writers 

city editor departmental editors (society, ath- 
editorial writers _ letics, alumni, clubs, etc.) 
cartoonist proofreaders 

reporters of routine news make-up editors 

reporters on general assignment photographer 

copy readers column conductor 


Copy-READING EXERCISE 


See pamphlet accompanying this book. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER 


WO excellent reasons brought members of The 

Newspaper Club to the office of the Evening Dis- 
patch on an eventful Monday afternoon. One was an 
invitation extended by Don Black, in behalf of Mr. 
Beck, the editor; the other was the publication of the 
special section, officially known as the School Dispatch, 
soon to come off the press. 

“Have this chair, Miss Taylor,” began the reporter, 
cordially. Then he turned to a plump individual with a 
slouch hat and a worried look who sat hammering a 
typewriter. 

“Miss Taylor, may I present Joe Larimore, copy 
reader, reporter, philosopher, gentleman, and scholar? 
Joe, this is the young lady who started The Newspaper 
Club over at the high school.” 

“Happy to meet you, very,’”’? mumbled the reporter, 
rising. ‘‘ We fellows in the office think the school depart- 
ment a great idea. So these are the young Scribes and 
Pharisees. Come down to see the office, eh? Fine! Fine!” 

“And this handsome, talented youth here is Bill Greg- 
ory, who ‘does’ city hall and courts. Bill, make a pretty 
bow. That’s right,’ went on Mr. Black in jocular 
fashion. 

“The Dispatch won’t be off for half an hour,” continued 
Mr. Black. ‘That will give you a chance to see how we 
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From Minp To Merau 


Members of The Newspaper Club saw rows of men and women, sitting on 
little chairs before tall machines, intent upon clattering out letters and words 
and sentences as if they were running typewriters. These busy people, like the 
ones you see in this picture, are the operators of linotype machines. 

Each newspaper office has many linotypes which run busily all through the 
day and far into the night. If you look closely, you will see that the operator 
has an oblong sheet of copy paper spread directly above the complicated key- 
board. He is tapping off the words of the copy on the keys which, when they 
are touched, release little matrices that drop into hot metal and form into letters. 
The linotype machine is so huge and has so many parts that it is said that Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, the inventor of it, went insane. Several different kinds and 
““‘faces’’ of type can be set on the same machine. 
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make a newspaper. I’ll show you around. If there are 
any questions, speak up. This is where the reporters 
work. The copy readers sit around this big half-circle 
table, their chief in the hub or ‘slot.’ Mr. Beck, the 
editor, works in that little chicken coop over there.” 

Accompanied by Mr. Black, members of the Club then 
made a tour of the Hvening Dispatch establishment. They 
saw how happenings from distant towns are tapped off 
rolls of paper by an automatic printer; how edited copy 
is placed in leather spools and whisked down to the type- 
setters; how impressions of type pages are sunk into 
sheets of cardboard to be used as molds in casting semi- 
circular plates for the press; how news is fashioned into 
shining bars of metal by busy men at their linotype 
machines. : 

Finally, members of the Club reached the basement just 
as the big press began to move. An endless string of 
papers — the Hvening Dispatch — began to pour out into 
a little tray, later to be distributed to subscribers by the 
newsboys. 

“Here’s the first issue of the School Dispatch,” exclaimed 
Mr. Black, as he stooped to pick up a pile of papers. He 
quickly passed each visitor a copy, not forgetting Miss 
Taylor, who was keenly interested. With practiced hand 
Mr. Black turned to the school section. 

“Looks pretty good for a starter,” he remarked, after 
a brief survey of the page. The press rumbled noisily, 


then increased to a steady roar. ‘Let’s go upstairs 
where we can talk,”’ the reporter shouted. ‘Bring your 
papers.” 


“We have made a good many changes in your copy,” 
explained Mr. Black, a few minutes later. .‘‘For instance, 
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take the word university. Miss Taylor and I found that 
it appeared in your copy five or six times with a capital 
U, sometimes with a small uw. Our paper favors small 
letters, because they are much easier to read. We ought 
to agree on how to print certain words and then stand 
by the agreement.” 

“Tsn’t é-h-r-w permitted on a newspaper?” asked 
Robert Rich, who had just read his story on radio recep- 
tion, to find that somebody had changed thru to through. 

“Simplified spelling is used on a few newspapers, but 
not on ours— because most of our readers are more 
familiar with the older spelling,’ remarked the reporter. 

“How are we going to know how to punctuate and 
capitalize for a newspaper?” asked Dorothy Hill, who 
had happened upon several important changes made in 
her story of a hiking trip taken by the Girl Scouts. 

“The easiest way is to consult a book on grammar, 
and then to study carefully the style sheet of the news- 
paper. Try to carry out its regulations,’ observed Mr. 
Black. ‘‘Miss Taylor and I have drawn up a style sheet 
for the School Dispatch, modeled on the one used here in 
the office. Each of you will be given a copy of it before 
you leave.” ! 

1 The style sheet for a school newspaper is reproduced in The Tool 
Chest, Appendix E. Consult it frequently. There are many points on which 
even teachers of English composition do not agree and over which dic- 
tionary makers have many learned arguments. So it is with editors. 
Editors of books have one set of rules; editors of newspapers have another. 
This book is set according to the rules of the editor of books, even if it is a 
textbook on newspaper writing. Why? For one thing, the difference 
between the width of a newspaper column and the width of a book page 
requires a difference in type size. For another, the newspaper uses fewer 


kinds of type. Hence it dispenses with italics and the great variety of 
types as used in this book. The newspaper uses capital letters sparingly 
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“Does the style sheet say anything about titles? I 
wrote a story about ‘Superintendent of Evansville Schools 
Robert E. Jones,’ but it doesn’t appear that way,” re- 
marked Philip Jordan. 

“Better put the title after Mr. Jones’s name; it’s 
much simpler. But you will find here complete instruc- 
tions on how to use titles, abbreviations, figures, quota- 
tions, and similar things. Perhaps Miss Taylor may 
want to quiz you on what you find,’ remarked Mr. 
Black, holding up a copy of a small four-page leaflet 
which bore the words: 


STYLE SHEET OF THE EVANSVILLE 
SCHOOL DISPATCH 


At this juncture George Robinson, the city editor, 
broke into the talk with a question. ‘“‘Mr. Black, what 
do you do when a story is left out because you didn’t 
know about it in time?”’ he inquired. 

“That means you are ‘scooped,’”’ the reporter retorted. 
“Tt also means that it shouldn’t happen again. If no 
one told you about it, you are not solely to blame. Every- 
body should help with suggestions for assignments. No 
city editor can know the whereabouts of all the news.” 

Barring a few mistakes, however, the first number of 
the School Dispatch was a creditable one. The big story 
described the completion of the new high school athletic 
field. Departments were well organized and most of the 
and abbreviates plentifully. It punctuates sparingly and uses short sen- 
tences abundantly. The newspaper writer has his own laws for para- 
graphing; but if you will glance at the paragraphs of this book, or of any 


other book for that matter, you will see that the length and also the work 
that the paragraph is supposed to do are quite different. 
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news clearly written. The list of contents contained a 
budget of personal items under the label Corridor Gossip, 
two editorials, an interview with Mr. Putnam, the princi- 
pal, a review of the weekly movie show given in the high 
school auditorium, a story about football practice, some 
opinions on ‘What Evansville Schools Need Most,’ and 
a variety of smaller items from different rooms and classes 
— all quite interesting. The most important stories car- 
ried at the top names of the writers. 

Each reporter instantly began to clip his “stuff” for 
his scrapbook, and to check up points earned, in ac- 
cordance with the schedule adopted by The Newspaper 
Club. 

Just as the Club was about to adjourn, Miss Taylor 
made an announcement. — 

“We are all invited to a radio party at George Robin- 
son’s house Wednesday evening. A professor of journal- 
ism is to make a speech about newspapers over WMAQ, 
the Chicago Daily News station. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson 
thought the Club might be interested in hearing it. How 
many of you can be there?”’ 

A burst of ‘Yea! Yea!” gave proof that the invitation 
was accepted on the spot. 

“T thought, maybe, the radio talk would make a good 
story for the School Dispatch,’’ George remarked, for as 
a city editor he was rapidly developing a “nose for 
news.” 

“T hope the professor doesn’t put you to sleep,” Mr. 
Black added. ‘‘Don’t try to reproduce the whole speech; 
a short digest is enough. Long speeches have gone out 
of style. And if I were you, I’d pick out one striking 
statement for a ‘lead’ sentence. Don’t say merely that 
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a man gives a talk on a set subject. Make the report 
grip some interesting feature at the very start, or you’re 
lost.” 

‘Reporting the speech will be good practice,”’ remarked 
Miss Taylor. ‘‘Suppose all of you take notes and write 
it up. We'll print the best story. Be sure to get the 
correct name of the speaker, the subject of his talk, and 
the fact that the Club heard it at the Robinson home. 
These facts will give the story a local appeal.” 

Shortly before eight o’clock on Wednesday night, 
George as host ushered members of The Newspaper 
Club into the Robinson library. Miss Taylor, too, was 
happy to be present. 

When all had been comfortably seated, George open 
out pencils and paper so that notes might be taken and 
spun the dials into position to bringin WMAQ. Promptly 
on the stroke of the clock came the clear-cut introduc- 
tion by the announcer. 

“The speaker this evening,” said the announcer, “‘is 
H. F. Harrington, director of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism of Northwestern University. His subject is 
‘How to Read a Newspaper.’ Mr. Harrington .. .” 

And then came the speech as follows: 

“The average twentieth-century American accepts the 
newspaper as a trifle, just as he accepts without question 
the sunrise, the telephone, the radio, the airplane, and 
other marvels. We have lost our thrill of wonder because 
our senses are so dulled to the daily miracles wrought by 
man’s ingenuity and skill. 

‘“‘To-night if I were to tear a big piece of white paper 
into tiny bits and throw them into the air, many persons 
would not be greatly surprised if the fragments fell into 
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place as a completely printed newspaper — headlines, 
bulletins, pictures, advertisements, columns of type, and 
all. But nothing comes into being through chance or 
accident; everything worth while must first be thought 
out in the secret workshop of the mind. 

“It is a great mistake to ignore the newspaper and the; 
magazine simply because they are new and up-to-date! 
It is time to banish the idea that all good English prose 
has been written by men long since in their graves. We 
need to emphasize the fact that splendid books, plays, 
and verse are being produced to-day by living men and 
women. The fireside critic offers violent objection to 
the newspaper as a carrier of undesirable, often sordid, 
news items. The objection is a fair one. That is pre- 
cisely the reason young people need some guidance in 
their selection of news. Let the parent and teacher take 
advantage of the pupil’s native interest in the daily 
paper and attempt to cultivate in him judgment and good 
taste. He is to read the newspaper in the future more 
than ancient history or physical geography. Now is the 
time to acquaint him with what a newspaper has to say 
about the life around him. 

“Next to a baby, I think a newspaper is the most in- 
teresting thing on the planet, because it is so alive, so 
human. It breathes romance. It is like a huge shell 
you pick up on the seashore. Examine it and you will 
see that it was once inhabited. Hold it to your ear and 
you will catch the echo of a living personality. 

“Suppose we study the daily newspaper for a little 
while this evening, so that you may appreciate more 
fully that bundle of portable knowledge which broadens 
the thought and sympathies of intelligent men and women 
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every day, and which addresses itself to the greatest read- 
ing public in the entire world. 

‘Hirst of all, let us examine the word news. One theory 
is that it combines the four directions of the compass, 
N for north, E for east, W for west, S for south; but 
probably it finds its origin in the word new, common to 
many languages. The Bible speaks of good tidings, 
which means ‘good news.’ A newspaper is a great broad- 
casting station that sends out every hour information 
gathered from the far corners of the world. Here London 
treads the heels of Singapore, and Berlin walks shoulder 
to shoulder with Petrograd. Every city, hamlet, and town 
the wide world over may in an instant’s time be called 
upon to contribute its mite to the world’s store of news. 
And if you were to ask me to define news, I should say: 
News is a record of timely facts of interest to a large number 
of readers. 

‘Examine the name plate of your favorite paper as it 
appears at the top of the first page. Perhaps it is called 
the News, the Times, the Post, the Tribune. Each of 
these words is eloquent of the function of a real news- 
paper. It is called upon to search out and record the 
day’s happenings, to be eavesdropper to all the voices 
of the town — a thing which you personally cannot do, 
because you do not have the means or the time. 

‘“‘Did you ever stop to think how the name of a news- 
paper often embodies the radiating quality of light? 
You have only to recall such luminaries as the Kansas 
City Star, the New York Sun, the Aurora, Illinois, Beacon- 
News, to see how a newspaper sets itself upon a high hill 
that it may shine through the gloom of superstition 
and ignorance. Perhaps the beginning of journalism 
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may be found in the heavenly command: ‘Let there be 
light.’ 

‘Notice the dateline printed under the name of the 
newspaper. It is really a death sentence that permits 
no reprieve. No sooner does the newspaper leave the 
inked jaws of the press than it begins to decline in interest 
and value. As the hours hurry by bringing in an assort- 
ment of fresh, unexpected events, that early chronicle 
of stale facts is all forgotten in the demand for livelier 
news contained in later editions. Its race run, the neg- 
lected paper ends its usefulness by trimming a cupboard 
shelf, building a fire, or stopping a broken windowpane. 
The newspaper, my friends, is the most perishable product 
laid upon the counters of the world. 

“But it is likewise the least expensive of all products, 
value considered. See its price mark — two or three 
cents on week days, six or seven cents on Sundays. Why, 
the paper and ink cost more than that. And yet here is 
the completed pattern of a host of experienced report- 
ers, editors, correspondents, copy readers, proofreaders, 
advertising solicitors, truck drivers, delivery boys, to 
say nothing of the expense of converting a small forest 
of spruce trees into pulp for the making of spools of spin- 
ning paper. A newspaper. is a meeting place of many 
minds, many aptitudes, many interests. If you had to 
pay the wages of all these experts, it would cost you a 
small fortune every day. But by printing thousands of 
copies of the original pages, by selling space to advertisers 
that they may find a market for their wares, makers of 
the newspaper are able to deliver it at your door for a 
few coppers. Do you know of any better investment 
than this anywhere? 
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“Now read that huge black headline: 


FIRE BURNS BUSINESS BLOCK 


which parades across the top of the page. Ever since 
the great war, with its sensational news happenings, 
streamer head ines have been very popular. 

“The headline is really the megaphone of the sales- 
man. It advertises the most important news available 
at the time the edition went to press. You must never 
forget that newspapers are business enterprises estab- 
lished to sell news and advertising at reasonable profit; 
they are not pretty playthings or charitable agencies. 
Unless they earn money by honest means and serve public 
needs, they cannot live. 

‘‘Observe how the big headline and the smaller cap- 
tions printed over the shorter articles state the gist of 
the news. Of course, they cannot tell everything im- 
portant, for the head writer must crowd his facts into a 
very limited space; but well-written headlines help you 
to choose the story that most interests you. Indeed, if 
you have only a few minutes to spare before rushing to 
catch a train, you may get rather a good idea of what 
has happened by glancing over the big type. 

“The stories under the headlines are also built to 
satisfy a busy reader who wants his information set 
down in a few hurrying minutes. The reporter accord- 
ingly arranges his largest and ripest strawberries on top 
of the box, with the smaller berries at the bottom. This 
summarizing sentence used to start a news story is called 
a lead; and it attempts to answer five important ques- 
tions: Who? Where? When? What? Why? These are 
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queries that every curious human being hurls at another 
person when he wants to know something. 

‘The reporter uses every device to transmit thought 
with the swiftness of a rifle shot. If the lead captures 
attention and arouses interest, you are apt to find the 
rest of the story equally readable; if not you may turn 
the pages until you find something else. But don’t 
be so lazy that you pass by articles that contain facts 
you ought to know. 

‘“‘Here are two little stories that show how the reporter 
guides the news into a straight path that quickly reaches 
the reader’s understanding, without elaborate preamble 
or tedious explanation: 


[Cuicaco Dairy Trinune ] 


Firemen of Engine Company No. 17 
were determined that the dog, Bum, 
their mascot, who was killed Sunday in a 
collision that also cost the life of Lieut. 
George Mohr, should have a funeral. 

The dog’s body lay in state yesterday 
at the Lake ‘Street fire engine house, and 
there were flowers surrounding it. A 
coffin was obtained and the grave se- 
lected in the Edgebrook forest preserve. 

“Bum has been with us six years,” 
said Capt. A. G. Brandt. ‘‘He answered 
every call we answered. He was a good 
fireman, always on the job.” 


[Curcaco Evenine Post] 


Fifty girls from Bloom Township High 
School will take part in the annual Fes- 
tival of the Thorn Blossoms to be held 
next Friday on the school grounds in 
Chicago Heights. 

The girls will present two dancing 
spectacles, one on Friday, the evening of 
the festival, and another a week from 
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Monday. Francelia Wilkening has been 
chosen queen of the festival. 

The banks of Thorn Creek already are 
blossomed out with wild flowers, for 
which the festival was named, and the 
crabapple and hawthorn groves in Wood- 
row Wilson Woods, across from the school 
grounds, are expected to be in full bloom 
by that date. 





“Do not make the mistake of calling the newspaper 
dull because you do not enjoy all the things it prints. 

“You do not criticize a grocer because he keeps smoked 
herring — an article of food which you may intensely dis- 
like, — for you realize that there are some queer folk in the 
world who cannot be happy without this salt-water fish. 

“Similarly, an editor seeks to offer a varied menu to 
satisfy the appetites of a vast company of hungry readers 
who frequent his news cafeteria. He knows that most 
boys and men ‘eat up’ the savory chronicles of the sport 
counter; he knows that most women, especially married 
women with children who scuff out shoes in three months’ 
wear, are much interested in the display advertisements 
of department stores. He knows that a smaller group 
of thoughtful folk ponder the editorials to see how the 
paper reacts to public questions; he knows that some 
people want to be entertained by the misadventures of 
Andy Gump and the antics of Mutt and Jeff, so-called 
‘funnies’ in the newspaper table of contents. 

“You must not forget, too, that the news cafeteria is 
different from the cafeteria where you ate this noon. The 
United States Government, years ago, passed a law safe- 
guarding the purity of foodstuffs. The result is that you 
need never be afraid your lettuce sandwich and your glass 
of rich milk are tainted or diseased. Such is not the case 
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with newspapers. Sometimes the newspaper does offer 
mental foodstuffs that are not healthful. Yet they are news. 
You must learn to avoid too much poison and to lend every 
possible effort to preventing bad citizenship. After all, 
the newspaper records what you and your friends are 
doing. It rests with you to do the right thing. You belong 
to society; be good citizens. Then, in time, your news- 
paper cafeteria will tempt you with as clean foods as does 
the luncheon counter. 

‘No one reader enjoys all these things in equal measure; 
but there is enough mixture of worth-while information, 
pleasant diversion, helpful hints, and profitable discussion 
to please almost everybody, with pictures thrown in to 
appeal to the eye and make the meaning clear. 

“T wonder if you have read that little poem by Florence 
Kiper Frank entitled ‘The Movies,’ which might just as 
easily be called ‘The Newspaper,’ for both institutions 
often achieve the same end. It runs: 


She knows a cheap release 
From worry and from pain — 

The cowboys spur their horses 
Over the unending plain. 


The tenement walls are small; 
Their walls press on the brain. 

Oh, the dip of the galloping horses 
On the limitless, wind-swept plain. 


“Tn picking out the things that interest you, pay par- 
ticular attention to the local news, since you ought to 
know a great deal about your city government and all 
that affects the public welfare. Then acquaint yourself 
with the news of surrounding towns and cities, partic- 
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ularly with what is going on in the national capital. 
Then read the cable dispatches from European cities. 
Foreign news fills more space in American papers than 
ever before, and intelligent readers ought to keep in 
touch with international policies and personalities if 
they are to travel on the world’s great highways of 
mutual understanding and sympathy. There is nothing 
more tragic these days than an unfurnished mind. 

“Tf you would really be an intelligent reader of the 
great historian that comes fresh and alive each day, you 
must work. Many people think reading a newspaper 
doesn’t take care and energy. They are wrong. A good 
newspaper must be read as carefully as a good novel, and 
it must have as keen interest as a stirring drama. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid to use the dictionary when you come 
across a word in your paper that you don’t know. Keep 
a dictionary near by, and use it. When the black and 
white name of a strange country strikes your eye, hunt 
that country up in a reference book. If an American 
statesman has just delivered a glowing address, jot his 
name down and see what Who’s Who in America has to 
say about him. The newspaper, if you read it carefully, 
is chockfull of source material. Handy little hints and 
bits of information abound in it.. But you must be willing 
to study it seriously. 

“Reading a newspaper with a map is good exercise. 
Many intelligent and wide-awake people do it. They look 
up every spot where an advancing army is encamped. 
They trace out the long paths of airplane flights over 
thousands of miles of land and sea. They run their 
index finger close to the spot where oil has been found 
in a Mediterranean country. 
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“The newspaper is the ‘open sesame,’ if you will only 
use the magic word and read with a discerning eye and 
an active brain. 

“Tf you would see the art of reporting at its best, 
study the sport columns in your favorite newspaper. 
The first page of the average big daily shouts the news 
of murder, divorce, calamity, the breakdown of law; but 
the sport page exalts hard-won victory and the dauntless 
spirit of youth. Here is struggle — honest, clean, and 
vigorous. Such a display of good sportsmanship under 
fierce competition is sure to build respect for the rules 
of the game. Reports of the stirring events on gridiron 
and diamond, as written by experts, are generally ac- 
curate, dramatic, and free from prejudice. 

‘‘No newspaper reader can be thoroughly up-to-date 
unless he heeds the advertisements, the signposts to busi- 
ness progress. Not only will they tell him how to save 
money and increase his comfort through wise purchases, 
but they will also direct him into good positions and serve 
his everyday need. 

“Don’t be a listless sampler of the contents of the 
newspaper. Give it serious and prolonged attention. 
Select the things, like meat and potatoes, which will 
build up a mental storehouse of facts and make you a 
better citizen, qualified to vote intelligently on local 
and national issues. Do not waste too much time on the 
cream puffs and the chewing gum of the news; don’t help 
yourself too liberally of the peppery sauce of sensations. 

“Recognize the fact that murder, divorce, scandal, 
corruption, and vice gain foothold in newspapers, be- 
cause they are so unusual, so abnormal, not because they 
are typical of our everyday life. If they were typical, 
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they would not be news. See life as a whole, not in 
detached fragments. 

“Tn a recent number of Harper’s Magazine, Edward 8. 
Martin remarks: 


The secret of success in newspaper reading is selection — to 
seize what belongs to you from day to day and skip the rest. 
Really, our good papers are very good; indeed, they are quite 
wonderful. If one gets them in proper variety so as to get the 
different points of view, and knows how to read them and how 
not to read them too much, they are worth all they cost even 
in time; and time and mental energy are the important price 
that we pay for them. 


‘““Your newspaper is a very human institution. In 
the hurly-burly of the day’s work it often makes mis- 
takes; it often accepts rumors for facts. But information 
that is untrue is not news— and no real paper desires 
to be untruthful, but as nearly accurate as possible. 
Coéperate with the newspaper by keeping open the 
channels of trustworthy information, so that the phrase, 
I see by the papers, so frequently on the lips of all of us, 
will signify the discovery and printing of facts on which 
the public may safely rely. , 

“T read a little prose poem the other day written by 
Robert H. Davis, and I pass it on to you — to keep com- 
pany with my good night: 


I am the printing press, born of the mother earth; my 
heart is of steel, my limbs are of iron, and my fingers are 
of brass. 


I sing the songs of the world, the oratorios of history, 
the symphonies of all times. 


I am the voice of to-day, the herald of to-morrow. I 
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weave into the warp of the past the woof of the future. 
I tell the stories of peace and war alike. 


I make the human heart beat with passion or tender- 
ness. I stir the pulse of nations and make brave men do 
brave deeds, and soldiers die. 

I inspire the midnight toiler, weary at his loom, to lift 
his head again and gaze with fearlessness into the vast 
beyond, seeking the consolation of a hope eternal. 


When I speak a myriad of people listen to my voice. 
The Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, the Hun, the Slav, the Hindu, 
all comprehend me. 

I am the tireless clarion of the news. I ery your joys 
and sorrows every hour. I fill the dullard’s mind with 
thoughts uplifting. I am light, knowledge, and power. 
I epitomize the conquests of mind over matter. 

I am the record of all things mankind has achieved. 
My offspring comes to you in the candle’s glow, amid the 
dim lights of poverty, the splendor of riches; at sunrise, 
at high noon, and in the waning evening. 

I am the laughter and tears of the world, and I shall 
never die until all things return to the immutable dust. 


I am the printing press.” 


“That reference to the contents in the newspaper 
interested me,’’ commented Mr. Robinson, who had been 
an attentive listener, after George had quieted the loud 
speaker. ‘It recalled, also, an item I saw the other day 
to the effect that a copy of a metropolitan Sunday news- 
paper contains enough material to make sixteen full- 
length novels which at two dollars apiece would cost 
thirty-two dollars. The paper sells for seven cents. 
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How’s that for value? ... Perhaps our metropolitan 
dailies are becoming too large. I confess I like the small 
size of these new tabloid papers which condense the news, 
though I am disgusted with the way most of them wallow 
in crime, vulgarity, and cheap sensations calculated to 
catch unwary readers.” 

“T can’t help wondering, however, if the radio will 
not prove a serious competitor to newspapers as a dis- 
tributor of news,’’ commented Miss Taylor. 

“No, I think not,’ answered Mr. Robinson. ‘Radio 
may carry ‘spot’ news and flashes of unexpected happen- 
ings, but the newspapers will continue to supply the com- 
plete story and detailed facts. The radio can never 
select the sort of news that all of us want to hear most — 
items about the ‘home folks’ and the old town. The 
voice leaves no permanent record, but we can go back to 
the newspaper again and again. ... By the way, how 
are you getting on with your Newspaper Club?”’ 

“Beautifully,” replied Miss Taylor. ‘‘We’re working 
on the second issue now. I can’t thank you enough for 
the happy thought that started us off.” 

At this point Mother Robinson appeared with sand- 
wiches and lemonade, and the rest of the talk was lost 
in the babble of youthful voices. 

The next day, however, Miss Taylor distributed some 
questions suggested by the radio talk as a guide to 
The Newspaper Club in its further investigations of 
newspapers. 


SuGGESTED READINGS ; 
Harrington, H. F., and Frankenberg, T. T., Essentials in Jour- 
nalism, Chap. I, “Journalism’s Wide Domain.” Ginn. 
Johnson, Gerald W., What Is News? Chaps. I-VIII. Knopf. 
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Bastian, George C., Editing the Day’s News, Chap. II, “An Analysis 
of News.” Macmillan. 

Bleyer, W. G., Newspaper Writing and Editing, Chap. XV, “The 
Function of the Newspaper.” 

Flint, L. N., The Conscience of the Newspaper, Chap. II, “Fact in the 
News — and Fiction.’’ Appleton. 


ASSIGNMENT I 


1. Take pencil and paper to church next Sunday morning, 
and make careful notes of the sermon. Write a brief news 
account of the sermon, including name and title of the pastor, 
name of the church, and similar facts. Try to “play up” the 
most interesting feature first. Watch your quotation marks 
with particular care. 

2. Look up the definition of the word news. Read in 
Bleyer’s Main Currents in the History of American Journalism 
what he says about the origin and development of early Ameri- 
can newspapers. 

3. Write a sentence about each of the following prominent 
American editors, and tell what papers they served: Ben- 
jamin Franklin, James Gordon Bennett, Charles A. Dana, 
Henry J. Raymond, Samuel Bowles III, Henry Watterson, 
Adolph 8. Ochs, Victor F. Lawson, Joseph Medill. 

4. Write a little story on the different ways news has been 
reported from the colonial days up to the present time. You 
will find some interesting facts in Lee’s History of American 
Journalism and in Bleyer’s Main Currents in the History of 
American Journalism. 

5. Mention some mechanical inventions which have helped 
to make tiewspapers cheap, up-to-the-minute, and of more 
than local interest. 

6. After you have read the following article about the inter- 
view, tell how it differs from the news story and the editorial, 
and why newspapers print interviews: 
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[ASSOCIATED PRESS ] 

Washington, Feb. 13. — The collection and distribution of news is 
one of the most ancient of occupations; but one phase of news gath- 
ering, the interview, is of comparatively modern American origin. 

Interviewing, in the form in which it is known to-day, appears to 
have originated in Washington about the time of the Civil War, when 
there was a great demand for news bearing on the internal situation. 

The reading public, always with a ready appetite for personalities, 
received this style of reporting with so much favor that a few years 
later President Andrew Johnson was credited with expressing a prefer- 
ence to giving an interview to sending a message to congress, for 
“everybody seemed to read the interview and nobody seemed to read 
the messages.” 

One of the earliest of these interviewers was “Mack,” the corre- 
spondent for the Cincinnati Commercial, says Harper's Magazine, 
January, 1874. His first interview was with Alexander H. Stephens 
and was the result of a two-day visit at the latter’s residence in Georgia 
during the summer of 1867. 

During the ensuing winter the impeachment project was reviewed 
in Washington, and “Mack” applied the interviewing process to 
Andrew Johnson. 

The matter discussed was nearly always the pending impeachment; 
the manner was that of a quiet talk, each party asking and answering 
questions in turn. Neither pencil nor notebook was introduced during 
the conversation, but ‘“‘ Mack” always asked the president if he were 
willing that the result of the conversation should go into print and if 
there were anything he desired to have omitted. The president’s desires 
in this connection were always scrupulously regarded. 

More than once the chief executive sent his secretary to request 
“Mack” to meet him, preferring this to sending a message to congress. 

Dr. Russell of the London Times, in a book covering his visit to the 
United States, gives the following account of one of the early attempts 
at interviewing, under date of Washington, March 28, 1861: 

“On returning to Willard’s Hotel, I was accosted by a gentleman who 
came out from the crowd in front of the office. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘you 
have been dining with our president to-night.’ I bowed. ‘Was it an 
agreeable party?’ said he; ‘and what do you think of Mr. Lincoln?’ 
‘May I ask to whom I have the honor of speaking?’ ‘My name is 
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Mr. , and I am the correspondent of the New York 
‘Then, sir,’ I replied, ‘it gives me satisfaction to tell you that I think a 
good deal of Mr. Lincoln, and that I am equally pleased with the 
dinner. I have the honor to wish you good evening.’”’ 





7. Read all the news stories printed on the first page of 
your local newspapers. Then see if you can sum up in several 
telling words a news quality back of each item. For example, 
a story about forty-six men trapped in a mine by a cave-in 
may be labeled Struggle for Life; Rescue. 

8. Explain the meaning of the cartoon. How many different 
conceptions of Uncle Sam can you find in the newspapers? 
Who is your favorite comic-strip artist? 

9. Many newspapers publish slogans to advertise their 
function, such as “All the News That’s Fit to Print,” New 
York Times; ‘The News Unbiased and Unbossed,”’ Ohio 
State Journal; “Nothing to Serve But the Public Interest,” 
Des Moines Capital. Invent a slogan for your town news- 
paper; or if you prefer, write one for some article you find 
advertised, such as “Say it with Flowers” or “Eventually, 
Why Not Now?” 

10. Should you like to read a newspaper published without 
advertising? Would it not be smaller and easier to read? 
What would happen if advertising disappeared from news- 
papers? 

11. What American publisher owns the largest number of 
newspapers? Name three of them, and indicate their general 
policy in selection and treatment of news. 

12. Study critically copies of the New York Mirror, New 
York News, Baltimore (Maryland) Post, all tabloid papers. 
What do you think of them? 


Copy-READING EXERCISE 


See the accompanying pamphlet. 


‘CHAPTER VII 


ADVENTURES IN WRITING LEADS 


AM not a great admirer of Mr. Squeers, that cruel 

schoolmaster of Dotheboys Hall, who is described 
by Charles Dickens in Nicholas Nickleby,” began Miss 
Taylor one morning at the regular writing practice period. 
“‘T say I have never admired him, and especially I never 
approved of the way he forced sulphur and molasses 
down the throats of his pupils, but he did try to make 
class work practical. He urged his boys to learn some- 
thing out of a book and then to go out and do it. Does 
any one remember what Mr. Squeers said about the verb 
and the direct object?”’ ? 

“He told the boys that clean is a transitive verb mean- 
ing ‘to make bright, to scour,’ and that window is a noun 
meaning ‘casement’— only he misspelled window, — 
and then he ordered a boy to clean the window,” spoke up 
Hazel Cameron, who had been reading the novel in 
her English literature class. 

Miss Taylor nodded assent. ‘“‘We are to have a 
similar practice lesson to-day,” she announced. ‘‘ You 
have all heard about the use of the lead, the topic sentence 
of the newspaper. I want to give you now an outline 
of a little story I read in the New York Times. Then 
I suggest that you try to pick out the most interesting 
feature or features for your opening paragraph. Then 
include less interesting facts in the sentences that follow. — 


1 See “Reminders About Grammar,” in The Tool Chest, Appendix A. 
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After all of you have written the stories, we’ll compare 
them to see if we can decide which lead presents the news 
most forcefully.” 

“How many different kinds of leads are there, Miss 
Taylor?” asked George Robinson. “I’ve been making 
a collection of them for my scrapbook, but I’m not sure 
I have them all.”’ 

“How many different methods have you found, 
George?” asked Miss Taylor. 

“Most of my leads start with important words used 
as subjects for verbs; some start with participles;* some 
with direct quotations; and I’ve found several that ask 
questions,” George replied. . 

“T clipped one lead which starts with a poem,” Hazel 
Cameron hastened to remind. the Club. 

‘All of these you mention are excellent devices to get 
the story under way. Each has a distinct purpose — 
like the tools used by a dentist in cleaning, filling, and 
pulling the teeth,” Miss Taylor added. ‘“‘Try to choose 
the lead that seems best suited to the kind of news you 
have to tell. If you want to announce a startling piece 
of news, perhaps a short, crackling sentence is the best 
way to do it.... But suppose you try your skill in 
framing different leads to fit our particular story; after 
that we'll talk about them. You recall every well-built lead 
answers five leading questions which we term the five W’s. 
The ABC’s of the lead are well worth remembering. 
A stands for Accuracy; B, for Brevity; C, for Clearness. . . . 
Now take some notes on the schedule of facts I shall 
give you: 

1 For explanation of this term, and other parts of speech, see ‘ Re- 
minders About Grammar,” Appendix A, in The Tool. Chest. 
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The place is Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

The event is the fourth annual national marble 
championship. 

The tournament begins Monday and lasts until 
Friday, five days. 

Eighteen states and Hawaii are represented. 

One girl and forty-six boys are competing for 
high honors. 

Two Chinese boys are among the contestants. 

Each contestant is a champion marble shooter 
in his section of the country. 

The marble shooters will be divided into eight 
leagues of six shooters each. The eight 
winners in each league will comprise two 
teams of four each. 

After the losers are eliminated the two remain- 
ing contestants will fight it out for the 
national marble championship title. 

Special rings for the players have been pre- 
pared on the beach at South Carolina 
Avenue. Loam has been brought in from 
Pennsylvania. 


“What’s the girl’s name?” inquired Hugh Brown, 
whose pencil has been busy carefully setting down partic- 
ulars as given slowly and deliberately by Miss Taylor. 

“‘L-e-n-a F-a-t-i-c-a of Cleveland, Ohio,” the teacher 
responded, spelling out the name in order to insure ac- 
curacy. ‘‘She won the championship from a list of 
16,000 players, most of them boys.” 

“How about the two Chinese boys?’ inquired Albert 
Howard. “‘ What are their names?” 

‘The boys are of Chinese ancestry, but are now Ameri- 
can citizens,” Miss Taylor explained. ‘‘Their names are 
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Francis K-a-u and William D-u-n-n, both of Boston. 
Are there any more questions?”’ 

“Will the contestants do anything else but just play 
marbles?”’ asked Dorothy Hill, who did not greatly 
admire ‘‘aggies’”’ and ‘‘crockies.”’ 

“Why yes, Dorothy. The marble tournament will 
only be held in the mornings. The entertainment fea- 
tures will start in Philadelphia to-morrow when all the 
players will see the Liberty Bell and Independence Hall. 
The party will visit Valley Forge and then take a special 
train to theshore. . . . I think you have all the necessary 
information now. Take a little time to check and sort 
out your notes; then write the entire story. Do not in- 
clude anything I have not given, and don’t try to tell 
the history of the whole world in one sentence,” Miss 
Taylor concluded with a smile. 

The little ivory clock on the teacher’s desk ticked cheer- 
ily as the young reporters bent to their task of putting a 
marble championship tournament into readable prose. 

In a few minutes the brisk movement of pencils on 
white paper added an air of tense interest to the busy-ness 
of the classroom. 

At intervals Miss Taylor peered over the shoulders 
of the news writers. Sometimes she made suggestions 
for improvement; at other times she reminded careless 
listeners of certain violations of fact. 

In half an hour she collected the copy and prepared to 
read the various types of leads. 

“The first one I find is the work of Hazel Cameron,” 
announced the teacher, after the Club had come to at- 
tention. “What do you think of this?” And she read:? 

1 See “Reminders About Punctuation,” Appendix B, in The Tool Chest. 
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From Monday to Friday in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
there will be a national marble contest, which will include 
forty-seven champions from eighteen states and Hawaii. 


“Do you think the time the most important feature 
here? I see you have put it first,” commented Miss 
Taylor. ‘Why say there will be?! That is a waste of 
words. Remember, Brevity is one of our ABC’s. Which 
will include is also unnecessary. A certain finished writer, 
Joseph Conrad, said he always went over his work to 
take out the who’s and the which’s. He thought them 
awkward words.” 

‘She has left out something interesting, too,’’ remarked 
Philip Jordan. ‘‘She hasn’t mentioned the girl and the 
two Chinese boys. Those points are out of the ordinary. 
I think they ought to be first.” 

“Yes, that would put characters into the lead, Philip, 
and add human interest; but in this case the marble 
tournament has the appeal of contest and youth to start 
with. That always holds a reader.”’ 

‘“‘T wrote mine in the form of a telegraphic dispatch,”’ 
said Philip, “and started with Atlantic City, New Jersey.” 

“Read it, and we’ll see how it sounds,”’ resumed Miss 
Taylor. 

Philip read: 

Atlantic City, New Jersey — One girl and two Chinese 
boys are among the fifty-seven marble champions gathered 
here from eighteen states and Hawaii to take part in the 
national marble tournament to begin Monday and close 
Friday. 

‘“‘Names of celebrities are often put first, Philip; but 
in this case the girl and the Chinese boys have not as yet 

' See ‘‘Reminders About Punctuation,” Appendix B, in The Tool Chest. 
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won the prize and therefore do not deserve the distinction 
of leading the paragraph,”’ explained Miss Taylor. 

‘“‘He’s made a mistake in his lead,’’ blurted out Dorothy 
Hill. ‘He didn’t get the number right; it’s forty-seven 
contestants, not fifty-seven. He’s thinking of Heinz’s 
fifty-seven varieties.” 

“T’m afraid so,” agreed Miss Taylor, smiling. “We 
must be precise about numbers. If you are not certain, 
you must ask questions of some one who knows. It 
is forty-seven, and that is a large representation. Per- 
haps that’s the newest feature, rather than the one girl 
and the two Chinese boys.” 

“To bereally accurate, Phil should say the fourth national 
championship,” insisted Dorothy, ‘‘because that gives an 
idea that the marble contest.movement is growing.”’ 

“Quite right,” assented Miss Taylor, ‘and that word 
fourth makes for clearness. People realize that marble 
contests have come to stay and that the game requires 
skill and practice. How did you write yours, Dorothy?” 

Dorothy’s version ran: 

Beginning Monday and closing Friday in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, a national marble contest will be held, includ- 
ing forty-seven marble champions from all over the United 
States and Hawaii. 


“That’s not accurate either,’ volunteered George 
Robinson. ‘‘The contestants are not from all over the 
United States. Only eighteen states and Hawaii are 
represented.” 

“Yes, that’s right; I forgot,’ admitted Dorothy. 
“But I think my participial! beginning is good. It 
sounds different.”’ 

1 See ‘‘Reminders About Grammar,” Appendix A, in The Tool Chest. 
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“Yes, you are right, Dorothy. To give variety and 
dramatic force to the lead, reporters often begin with a 
participle or even with a dependent clause; but as 
young writers just starting out, we should keep the 
natural order of subject followed by predicate, because 
it follows the conversational method and is clearest to 
the reader.” 

“T began with the infinitive,’+ announced Margaret 
Jenson. ‘‘I say: 


To make rings for the marble shooters, gathered here 
from eighteen states, for their fourth national marble 
contest, loam has been imported from Pennsylvania. 


“That’s an interesting point, and I think it should be 
first,” Margaret declared. 

“That is of interest, Margaret, but not to the reading 
public; only to the players. In the lead we should try 
to make an appeal to a larger circle. Your infinitive 
beginning seems forced and sounds as if you are thinking 
more of grammatical construction than thought. The 
infinitive construction is rather lengthy, and therefore 
the sentence is hard to grasp.” 

At this point George Robinson squirmed uneasily in 
his chair as though anxious to read his attempt at a 
lead. 

‘““Well, George, what’s on your mind?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Why, I started with a question to attract attention. 
Like this: 


Who will be the fourth national marble champion? 
This is the question which is facing the forty-seven 


1 See ‘Reminders About Grammar,’’ Appendix A, in The Tool Chest. 
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marble champions gathered in Atlantic City for the na- 
tional marble contest to be held from Monday to Friday. 


“That first simple interrogation sentence is emphatic 
and swift. I feel, however, that there are other features 
in the story of more general interest than the mere 
awarding of the prize,’’ Miss Taylor remarked. 

“T started mine with a quotation from the girl,” 
spoke up Laura Rogers, briskly. “I want her to win. I 
hope she does.”’ She began: 


“Most people think that girls can’t play marbles,” 
said Lena Fatica, who is in Atlantic City for the fourth 
national marble contest, “but I won over the boys in 
Cleveland, and I think I stand a good show here —” 


This lead was too much for Buell Kenyon, who inter- 
rupted with a vigorous protest. 

“But you didn’t tell us that, Miss Taylor,” he said. 
“Taura just made that up because she wants that Cleve- 
land girl to win. I think a news story ought to stick to 
the truth. Laura shouldn’t use that quotation unless 
she knows the girl said it!”’ 

“Laura, you seem to be overruled,” said the teacher. 
“The quotation is rarely used in a simple news story. 
You see, Laura, you had not been talking to Lena and 
had no right to quote her. Use quotations when you 
have really interviewed a person and want to give his 
opinion in his own words.” 

“The first attempts at writing a lead please me,” 
Miss Taylor continued. ‘‘They are all different and show 
that there is not just one approved way to tell the news. 

Now, I'll read the story as it appeared in the New 
York Times. Then you can compare your leads with 
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that of the professional reporter. Notice that the story 
proceeds from the most important facts to the minor 
facts. This makes it appear like an inverted pyramid. 


| (THE Story) 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. — Forty- 
seven marble champions from all parts 
of the United States, including one girl 
and two Chinese boys, will arrive here 
to-morrow to compete in the fourth 
annual national marble championship 
contest bezinning Monday and closing 
Friday. Hizhteen States and Hawaii are 
represented. ' 

Special rings for the marble shooters 
have been constructed on the beach at 
South Carolina Avenue, special loam hay- 
ing been imported from Pennsylvania. 

The contestants, each a champion in 
his section, will be divided into eight 
leagues of six shooters each. The eight 
winners in each league will then be di- 
vided into two teams of four each, losers 
being eliminated until two contestants 
will fight it out for the national title. 

The girl competitor is Lena Fatica, who 
won the championship of Cleveland in a 
field of 16,000 players, mostly boys. The 
two boys of Chinese ancestry, but both 
American citizens, are Francis Kau of 
Honolulu and William Dunn of Boston. 

Entertainment for the contestants be- 
gins to-morrow in Philadelphia. They 
will visit Valley Forge, later taking a 
special train to the shore. Games will be 
played here only in the forenoon. 








“Now I’ll put the headlines on the board, and we'll 
see if you notice anything familiar about them,” the 
teacher concluded. Accordingly, she copied with bold 
strokes the following: 
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MARBLE CHAMPIONS, 
TO PLAY FOR TITLE 


One Girl and 46 Boys to Meet in 
National Contest at Atlantic 
City Tomorrow. 





COMPETE FOR FIVE DAYS 








Loam for the Rings Is Imported 
From Pennsylvania—One En- 
trant From Hawaii. 








“‘Oh, I see,’”’ exclaimed Philip Jordan; ‘‘the headlines 
are written from the lead.” 

“Generally that’s true,” nodded Miss Taylor, “but 
headlines are harder to write than the lead! We'll 
try writing some next week. That’s another lesson .. . 
Monday we'll examine the content and grammatical 
structure of leads. ... I hope you are all working on 
your scrapbooks. I know George has a good one!”’ 


SuGGESTED READINGS 


Harrington, H. F., and Frankenberg, T..T., Essentials of Journal- 
ism, Chap. V,; “Structure of the News Story.” Ginn. 

Harrington, H. F., Writing for Print, Chap. III, “Building the 
News Story.” Heath. 

Spencer, M. Lyle, News Writing, Chap. IX, “The Lead.” Heath. 


1 See “Reminders About Headline Writing,” Appendix G, in The Tool 
Chest. i 
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‘Hyde, Grant M., Handbook for Newspaper Workers, Chap. V, “The 


News Story.” Appleton. 

Bastian, George C., Editing the Day’s News, Chap. VI, ‘‘The News- 
paper Lead.” Macmillan. 

Bleyer, W. G., Newspaper Writing and Editing, Chap. IV, “Struc- 
ture and Style in News Stories.” Houghton Mifflin. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Clip from the newspapers examples of leads that ‘play 
up” Who? What? When? Where? Why? How? Give the 
probable reason which prompted the reporter to begin as he did. 

2. Find two short sentence leads and tell why they are cast 
in that form. 

Norer. Short sentence “openers” are sometimes called car- 
tridges or bullets. 

3. Find and analyze a lead opening with: (a) a noun, 
(b) a noun clause,! (c) a concession clause, (d) a purpose 
clause, (e) a participle, (f) a preposition, (g) an adjective, 
(h) an infinitive phrase, (2) an adverb, (7) a prepositional 
phrase, (k) a temporal clause. 

4, Find and analyze a lead opening with: (a) a question, 
(b) the event itself, (c) the cause, (d) a quotation, (e), the 
result, (f) the surrounding circumstances, (g) a bit of poetry, 
(h) a boxed summary, (7) a summarizing statement, (j) an 
isolated sentence. 

5. Try writing three types of leads for one of your stories. 
Indicate the lead that carries the news most naturally and 
clearly. 

6. Find a lead opening like a short story. What type of 
news narrative starts with elements of surprise and mystery? 
illustrate by two clippings. 

7. Leads that collect into one long sentence an array of 

1 Various types of lead structure are defined and discussed in ‘‘ Remind- 


ers About Grammar,” in The Tool Chest. This compilation supplements 
the chapter you have just read, and should be consulted frequently. 
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associated facts are sometimes styled straightaway and clothes- 
line leads, for reasons suggested by the words themselves. 
Pick out two stories carried by the Associated Press, illustrating 
the use of this long, summarizing sentence. 

8. A later story about the marble tournament announced 
the winner. The boy’s name is Willis Harper, freckle-faced, 
eleven years old, of Bevier, Kentucky. He learned his marbles 
playing with rounded lumps of coal outside the mine where 
his father works. Willis represents the best of nearly 3,000,000 
boys who entered the tournament in the United States and 
Hawaii. He defeated Danny Gore of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, in the final round of the fourth annual national marble 
championship in Atlantic City. 

Write a lead which features the foregoing facts, but be 
sure to include some of the information found in the first-day 
story preceding the contest. What parts of the “‘precede”’ 
would you omit in the new version? 

9. Write a new lead for a paper published two days later, 
telling about the reception Willis Harper received when he 
stepped off the train at his home town, Bevier, Kentucky. 

Nore. This type of opening sentence is sometimes called a 
tie-back or follow-up lead, because it brings in facts previously 
printed in an early story, but places most of its emphasis 
on later news developments. Here is a good example of the 
method: 


The Evansville college football eleven, victorious over Wabash 
College Saturday by a score of 21 to 6, arrived home Sunday 
morning, to be greeted by rousing cheers from a student throng 
gathered at the railroad station 


10. Find in a morning paper some story boiled down from 
a longer one published the previous afternoon. What new 
details have been added? What change has taken place in the 
structure of the lead? 

11. Trace an important story through the papers until it 
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ceases to win a headline. Give the story’s position and head- 
line treatment for the first day. Show how the leads change 
as fresh information flows in. Make any comments on its 
progress that seem interesting. 

12. Classify the following leads. Test their effect. Rewrite 
if necessary: 


(a) Under the direction of Miss Louise Washburn, directress, thirty- 
four children of the Ridge Street playground participated in games and 
wading in Halfway Brook at the playground picnic yesterday afternoon 
in Coles’s Woods. A picnic luncheon was served. 

(b) His body torn and bruised, Jim McCann, woodsman, is slowly 
recovering from the effects of a battle with a large grizzly bear, in which 
he emerged the victor. 

(c) For the first time since its organization, five years ago, the Shat- 
tuck Jazz Orchestra has become an all student body. Mr. Wagner 
has retired from his position as pianist and Pinkerton now holds this 
place. The reason for the change is that Pinkerton is the first person 
Mr. Wagner has found who could carry this part. Mr. Wagner will 
continue to direct the orchestra during its rehearsals. 

(d) “You know girls, it just thrills me through and through to know 
that I am helping organize a brand new ‘Girl Reserve’ club. I have 
never done such a thing before, and I truly hope that at all your future 
meetings there will be as big an attendance as there is to-day.” 

_ Those were the words of Miss Hamilton of the Central Y. W. C. A., 
who spoke before the girls at the first meeting of the ‘Girl Reserves” 
club, Tuesday, April 6. Miss Hamilton spoke of the many fields the 
girls may work, and then explained about a few of them. She also 
spoke of the interclub ‘‘Girl Reserves” and their doings, mentioning 
their work with Easter baskets, Chinatown baskets, and helping to 
furnish suit cases, for the girls of the Juvenile Court. A few pamphlets 
showing the activities of ‘‘Girl Reserves’’ in other schools were passed 
around. 

(e) Senator William B. McKinley of Illinois, who has been critically 
ill here for several days, was more comfortable last night than on the 
previous night, said Dr. R. H. Egbert, his attending physician, to-day. 

(f) “The thing that impresses one in the United States,” says Sir 
Charles Hingham, ex-member of Parliament, who has just returned 
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here from America, ‘“‘is the boyishness of the men and girlishness of 
the women. They have the heart of a child. They love to play. They 
love to sing. 

“You need to understand that to appreciate America.”’ 

(g) If you prefer a flivver, you must continue to do a lot of work 
with the feet in running it. Word comes that no changes are contem- 
plated, such as hand gear shifts. 

(h) Rain, rain, and more rain over the farming countries of central 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and other middle western states during the last 
ten days, continuing in many sections yesterday and last night, has 
brought despair to thousands of small landowners who have watched 
their holdings washed away, it was revealed to-day in dispatches from 
all parts of the stricken area. 

(i) There will bea call meeting of the parish of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church after the church service Sunday morning to take official action 
on the sale of the property on which the present rectory now stands 
at 404 Lee Street. The church vestry recently purchased property 
at Judson Avenue and Greenleaf Street for a new rectory. 

(j) Fire loss of fifteen dollars was caused at the home of Harry 
Ritzel, 179 East Fulton Street, Sunday when Ritzel fell asleep in his 
chair while smoking a cigar. Ritzel was uninjured. 

(k) Take care of your pets. Keep them in your house and yard. 
Keep them muzzled, and keep them tagged. 

These are the urgings of the local Humane Society to owners of cats, 
dogs, and other pets. 

(1) Martha Stuart is our youngest senior. She is fifteen now and 
will not be sixteen until June 28. 

She was taught to read and write by her sister, Matilda, when she 
was five years old. At the age of seven she entered Highland Inter- 
mediate School and skipped three semesters, because she was better 
prepared than most children. 

(m) Children of Maywood were assured a playground at a meeting 
of the forest preserve committee of the county board to-day, when 
Anton J. Cermak, president of the board, was authorized to work out 
plans for the improvement of a section of the preserve at First Avenue 
and Washington Boulevard in the suburb. The Proviso Township 
High School was given a portion of the plot as a recreation field. 

(n) A snake measuring six and one-half feet, believed by Town Hall 
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police to be a copperhead, was killed by Sergt. John Malloy at Dakin 
Street and Wilton Avenue this morning. 

(0) Amid much pomp and splendor the queen of play, Miss Mar- 
jorie Webster, was seated upon her throne in a beauteous bower of 
greenery, and it would be a very exacting queen who would not have 
enjoyed the revels held in her courtyard yesterday afternoon at the 
Spring Play Day and Festival. The same courtyard was used for a 
Nottingham fair scene in the evening. 

The second annual outdoor festival was arranged through the 
combined efforts of the Evanston Bureau of Recreation, the Public 
School Districts 75 and 76, St. Mary’s, St. Nicholas, and St. Athanasius 
Parochial Schools, the Evanston Township High School, Northwestern 
University, and the Bureau of Recreation Club group. 

(p) Winning first place in every event, the Central swimming team 
scored an easy victory over Devitt Prep when they competed in the 
Central pool last Friday afternoon. At the finish the Blue and White 
nators led 45-17. This is the first time in two years that Central has 
held a meet in her own pool, and a large crowd turned out in honor of 
the occasion. 

(q) “There isn’t a decent cup of coffee in Europe,”’ was the declara- 
tion of Miss Marie Rugle, assistant superintendent of schools, when 
asked to tell about her recent trip to Europe. 

(r) Deer are so plentiful in this district and so tame that Charles 
Buckmaster has been compelled to sleep out in his mangel patch to 
protect his roots from the sweet teeth of the forest kings. 

(s) Earl McCloskey met with a serious accident one day recently 
while riding a motorcycle. He was thrown with great force, badly 
lacerating his right hand, which from present indications will leave him 
maimed in that member. 

(t) The Giants won a ball game, 3 to 2, at Braves Field this after- 
noon; and then, in the second game of the double-header, the Braves 
won by the same score. The Giants turned a cold shoulder to oppor- 
tunity in the second skirmish; and after knocking Wertz out of the 
game, they folded up like an envelope before the left-handed mysteries 
of little Bunny Hearn. 

(w) What is believed to be a genuine oil painting by Gilbert Stuart, 
noted American portrait artist, who was famed for his lifelike oils of 
Washington and various celebrities and the crowned heads of England 
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and Europe, has been unearthed by a Columbus antique dealer and is 
attracting the attention of art experts throughout the country. 

(v) A picket fence that would extend around the border of conti- 
nental United States thirty times, and about the earth ten times, could 
be made from the ice-cream cones containing the ice cream consumed 
in the United States during 1925, according to a report of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, which is based on consumption figures 
gathered by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

(w) Do you dance? 

If you don’t, perhaps you will like to know that the social life of 
Manual students is being carefully studied so that all students who go 
to society parties will have just an equally entertaining time as those 
who do dance. 

(x) “Gandy,” an old black dog with three yellow hairs on his chest 
and an inordinately long tail, is much disliked by detectives. It is 
partly because he is the police department’s mascot, partly because he 
is an old dog with a beat. When energy stirs his bosom, he paces back 
and forth slowly. At other times, ‘which total most of the time, he 
sleeps in the detective department. 

(y) This is the story of the lonesomest doll’s house in the world. 

(z) Lake George village, already steeped in historical lore, made 
history anew yesterday when it figuratively bent its knee to do 
homage to Floyd Bennett, a native son, who grew up out of the Virgin 
Hollow section of the village to win international renown by piloting 
the first airplane over the North Pole, one of the few men ever to pene- 
trate the fastnesses of the Arctic. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SEEING WHAT WE LOOK AT 


ON BLACK, our reporter friend on the Evening Dis- 

patch, was hurrying across Fountain Square late 

one afternoon when he almost swept aside Miss Taylor, 

equally bent on crossing the street before the trafhie 
lights flashed the ‘‘go”’ signal to the automobiles. 

“TI beg your pardon. I didn’t see you,” apologized 
the reporter, with a ready smile of recognition. “We 
both seem to be in something of a hurry.” 

‘‘Byansville is becoming so much of a metropolis that 
those of us who walk are in danger of being run over,” 
said the teacher, as they reached the safe haven of the 
curb. 

“‘Well, anyhow there’s a soda fountain to help us forget 
our troubles. Won’t you join me over a chocolate malted 
or a strawberry sundae?” suggested this unusual young 
man. 

“T’d be delighted, but I thought you were in a great 
hurry,’ laughed Miss Taylor. : 

“Never too busy to talk to you,” gallantly rejoined 
her companion. ‘‘ And besides, I’ve an idea for your news- 
writing class. Over at the office we buy a lot of interest- 
ing photographs from various agencies. Pictures liven 
up our pages. Now my idea is to pick out five or six of 
these pictures and have copies made for all the members 
of your class. Then we’ll give each pupil two minutes 
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to look at the picture and next ask him to set down 
exactly what he has discovered. You see, it’s a test in 
accuracy of observation.” 

“Your plan will fit in beautifully,” exclaimed Miss Tay- 
lor. The two had seated themselves at a small marble- 
topped table. ‘‘Won’t you have the prints made— 
the school will take care of the expense; and when you 
are ready, I1’ll turn the meeting over to you. It’s your 
idea.”’ 

“T’m no pedagogue, just an overworked slave in a 
newspaper galley,” remonstrated the young man. 

““You’ve done a very good job in getting the boys and 
girls interested in writing for the School Dispatch. They 
worship at your shrine. Please do,” urged Miss Taylor 
as she put down her soda glass. 

Don Black gave up. But first he exacted a promise 
from Miss Taylor that she would help him give the tests. 

So on a sunny afternoon the young man walked jaun- 
tily into the classroom. He brought an assortment of 
photographic prints, each a snapshot of an interesting 
scene in everyday life. 

In a few telling words Miss Taylor explained how each 
pupil would presently be asked to study the photographs, 
then to write specific answers to the questions Mz. 
Black had prepared for each picture. 

“T think you’ll find the experiment most enlightening,”’ 
remarked the teacher. “It proves that few of us see what 
we look ati.” 

“T like the phrase Miss Taylor has just used,” began 
the reporter, as he laid his watch upon the desk. “I 
confess I don’t always see what I look at— and I’m 
supposed to be a trained observer. 
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“Every time I watch a news reel at the Orpheum I’m 
impressed with how much better the camera records 
events than the human eye,” he continued. ‘If we are 
to match the accuracy of the photograph, we must first 
observe closely and carefully. We must do more than 
give a catalogue of what we see; we must pick out certain 
outstanding features that interest us and will probably 
interest our readers. Joseph Parker, a noted preacher, 
once said that he found difficulty in dipping a drink from 
Niagara Falls, because there was so much water. That 
is our trouble, too, when we set out to describe, unless 
we have kept our attention focused on the thing we 
want to report. If the picture isn’t clear in our own minds 
we can’t pass it on to another.” 

The reporter stopped, glanced at his watch, then 
nodded to the teacher. 

“Miss Taylor will now supply you with pencils and 
paper. She will also give each of you a photographic 
print, face down. The picture is not to be looked at 
until the signal,’’ Mr. Black announced with emphasis. 

A bum of comment ran around the class, ranged elbow 
to elbow at the big conference table. This was a novelty 
that interested the pupils. With subdued excitement 
they made ready to carry out the regulations of the 
tests. 

“When I say go,” resumed Mr. Black, making sure 
arrangements were now complete, ‘‘when I say go, turn 
the print over and study it closely. After you have 
looked for two minutes, we shall take up the photographs 
and pass around a few questions. All ready! Go!” 

A flutter of turning paper answered the reporter as 
the observers hurried to carry out his orders. And 
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then only the low ticktock of Miss Taylor’s ivory clock 
disturbed the rapt concentration of the schoolroom. 
This was the picture that met the pupil’s gaze: 






Photograph by Atlantic and Pacific Service. 
Picture No. 1 


“Stop!” exclaimed Mr. Black, his eyes upon his watch. 
“Miss Taylor will now collect the pictures and give you 
a mimeographed slip containing some numbered questions 
about Picture No. 1.” 

Then after an interval: ‘‘We shall allow you five 
minutes to answer them. Are you ready? Go!”’! 

At the close of the five-minute period Miss Taylor 

1 Many of you have been looking at Picture No. 1 for the first time 
and may now want to test your own powers of observation. The questions 
that relate to this picture — and to others used in the tests by Mr. Black 
and Miss Taylor — are printed at the close of the present chapter. Turn 


to them after you have spent two minutes studying the photographs. 
Write your answers; then check up with the original prints. 
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“called in” the quiz papers. ‘To-morrow we shall give 
you all a chance to compare your answers with the 
actual photographs,” she announced, shutting off dis- 
cussion. ‘‘Mr. Black has several other pictures which 
we want to study now under the same conditions.” 

The remaining tests proceeded in the same fashion as 
the first, but with increasing interest and bewilderment 
on the part of the young observers. To some, answers 
came quickly enough (Philip Jordan romped through his 
and had finished well in advance of his companions); but 
with others frowns took the place of customary smiles, as 
pencils moved slowly across the page. The tests had 
already proved the truth of the New Testament maxim 
that many have ears, but hear not; many have eyes but 
see not. Z 

The five succeeding exhibits in Mr. Black’s picture 
lesson for the day are herewith reproduced: 





we 


Photograph by Underwood and Underwood 


Picture No. 2 
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Photograph by International News Service 


Picture No. 3 


Photograph by International News Service 


Picture No. 4 
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Photograph by International News Service 


PicturE No. 5 





Photograph by International News Service 


Picture No. 6 
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“How do you think the youngsters liked the lesson?” 
queried the reporter, after a somewhat exhausted class 
had left for the afternoon. 

“Listen to them,” answered Miss Taylor smilingly, as 
a babble of conversation surged through the door from 
the corridors. ‘‘They liked it— but it humbled the 
pride of a good many of them. Do you still have the 
news legends on the back of each photograph furnished 
by the picture syndicates? I’d like to use them in as- 
signing some news reports. It was so good of you to 
come, Mr. Black. Thank you very, very much. You 
are an excellent pedagogue. I learned a great deal.”’ 

To which flattering remark Reporter Black found him- 
self agreeing in spite of himself. 


TEsT QuESTIONS TO AccoMPANY PICTURES 
Picture No. 1 
1. What game are they playing here, and 
how do they play it? 
2. How many boys are there in the group? 
How many spectators in all? 
. How old are the children? 


(SS) 


4. How many chalked divisions do you see 
on the sidewalk? 

5. What kind of weather is it? 

6. What is the girl in the center doing? 

7. How is she dressed? 

8. Isshe a leading contestant for the prize? 

9. Describe the girl at the extreme left. 


Picturr No. 2 
1. What season of the year is shown here? 
List five weather details proving the 
season. 
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How many persons are there in the group? 
Are they men or boys? 

Howmany of the persons are wearing head- 
gear? Are these headpieces caps or hats? 

What is the background? 

What are the peculiar color markings of 
the boat? 

How many of the persons are working 
together? What is their task? 

What is the person on the extreme left 
holding in his hand? 

Which one is holding a handkerchief? 

Has any ice been cut? 

Do you think this is an “action” picture 
or a ‘‘posed”’ scene? 


Picturn No. 3 


How many different exhibits do you find 
here? 

What are they resting on? 

What is the height of the background? 

What is the dictionary name for the first 
group and the last? 

What is the background made of? 


. Describe the markings of the different 


groups. 


. What does the picture show? 


Picrure No. 4 


What is the central object in this picture? 

How many persons are represented? 
Describe them. 

Do they wear hats? 

What is the man at the extreme right 
holding? 


=" 
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5. What kind of hat is he wearing (if any)? 
Tell why. What is strapped to the 
shoulder of the man on the extreme 
left? 

6. What is the surrounding country like? 


Picture No. 5 


1. How many horses do you find here? 

What are they doing? 

3. Describe the horse in the immediate 

center. 

What is the color of the posts? Why? 

What building do you see in the rear? 

6. How are the riders dressed? Are they boys 
or men? 

7. What do most of the horses have on their 
heads? Why? . 

8. Why are some of the details in this picture 
rather indistinct? 


~ 


Spice 


Picture No. 6 


1. How many figures do you see in this pic- 
ture? How many are mounted? 

2. Describe the costumes of the riders. 

What does this scene represent? 

4. What distinguishing mark has the horse 
in front? 

. Describe the background. 

. What is the condition of the weather? 

7. What breed of dogs is pictured here? 


a 


o> Or 
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Gibbs, Sir Philip, Adventures in Journalism. Harper. 
Given, J. L., Making a Newspaper, Chap. XI, “How the Reporters 
Work.” Holt. , 
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Harrington, H. F., Writing for Print, Chap. VI, “Questions to Test 
Observation, Memory, and Vocabulary.” Heath. 

Harrington, H. F., and Frankenberg, T. T., Essentials in Journal- 
ism, Chap. IV, “Gathering the Facts.” Ginn. 

Lyman, R. L., The Mind at Work, See. VI, ‘‘Newspapers and the 
Truth.” Scott, Foresman. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Using as a basis the following descriptions of scenes 
shown in the preceding photographs, write a series of news 
stories, each with a strong lead feature. If the legend does 
not carry sufficient news material, supply some of your own for 
practice. 


Picture No. 1. West Side Children Engage in Hopscotch Contest. 
Mildred Plechatry, fourteen years old, Dvorak Park entry in tourna- 
ment, performing at Garfield Park in the finals which were held yester- 
day afternoon. - 

Picture No. 2. Members of the Crimson Crew Cutting Away the 
Ice in the Charles River to Begin Spring Practice. Members of the 
Harvard crew cutting away the ice in the Charles River, so that they 
may begin their spring practice to prepare for meets with other colleges. 

Picture No. 8. The Evolution of a Pigeon. An unusual photograph 
showing the stages in the evolution of the pigeon, starting at the period 
when it is an egg and ending at the period when it becomes a full-grown 
squab. The series in the evolution of the life of the pigeon was made 
at Hayward, California, on the farm operated by C. R. King. 

Picture No. 4. Hunting Rhino in African Wilds. Above is pictured 
Herman Cron, big-game hunter, as he appeared with the giant rhino 
he bagged during his recent trip through British East Africa. The 
rhino was found to weigh 6000 pounds and was fifty years old. Mr. 
Cron has just returned to the United States after many months in 
Africa. 

Picture No. 5. St. John Wins First Race at Jamaica. Photo shows 
St. John leading the field around the last turn at Jamaica. The fast 
three-year-old came in first with Fiddlesticks and By Way close behind 
in order named. 

Picture No. 6. Hounds Who Accompanied “Wales” and ‘‘ York” 
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on Hunt. Photo shows the pack of hounds moving off to draw cover 
for the hunt partaken in by the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
from Chilton, near Thame. 

2. Focus your ‘“‘camera eye”’ upon the following objects — 
either in motion or at rest; then set down some of your first 
impressions of them: 


Ford car ambulance pet bear 
peanut vender race horse baby carriage 
carrier pigeon orchestra chemical laboratory 


3. Pick out words and expressions in the following story 
which seem to you to show powers of accurate observation: 


[THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE] 

Drenched, yet refusing to leave the scene of activity, a crowd of 
35,000 persons sat through two hours and fifteen minutes of western 
drama in the rain yesterday afternoon at the third performance of the 
Association of Commerce rodeo at Soldiers’ Field. 

The going was difficult for all concerned, audience and participants 
alike. For the crowd it was not pleasant to sit or stand totally unpro- 
tected from the elements or even share the half-security of a neighbor’s 
umbrella or extended slicker. But they stuck it out and applauded 
each worthy event in the arena. 

The mushy center of the field provided no sure footing for a plunging 
brone, bucking steer, or racing horse; but the show had to go on, and 
it did. Tex Austin, its manager and director, hadn’t the heart to - 
disappoint the crowd, and the word was passed out to “hit it up” no 
matter how much water fell. Numberless mean falls occurred, but a 
sprained ankle and bruised shoulder suffered by two punchers was the 
total of the afternoon’s casualties. 

The first injury was suffered by Bryan Roach of Fort Worth, Texas, 
twice champion bronco rider of the world, who sprained a weak ankle 
when his plunging horse slipped in the mud as it shot out of the chute 
and fell on his left leg. Twice before this season Roach had sprained 
the same ankle, and this accident definitely puts him out of the running 
during this contest. The other accident occurred when Rulon Slaughter 
of Los Angeles fell as his horse slipped on a turn during the cowboys’ 
relay race. His shoulder was slightly bruised. 
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In the afternoon steer-wrestling contest, Dick Shelton of Fort Worth 
made the best time yet scored in the meet. Sliding off the back of his 
trained horse a bare fifty yards from the pens, Shelton took the steer 
by the horns and quickly flipped the animal on his back. Time, 22 1-5 
seconds. 

Much of the day’s laughter from the wet crowd was drawn by the 
antics of Red Sublette, cowboy clown, and his trick mule, “Sparkplug,” 
renamed by the rodeo crowd “Democracy.” The mule arbitrarily lies 
down, kicks, and runs away from his bewhiskered owner with mirth- 
provoking sagacity. The cowboys say Red has been to all the rodeos 
they can recall. 

C. M. Montgomery of Alberta, Canada, the wrangler who broke an 
arm Saturday when he was trampled by a horse, was back with his 
comrades yesterday, his arm in a sling. Rumor was rife that he had 
slipped down the fire escape of a hospital to get back to the show. 

The relay race, a slip-sliding event, was won by Murph Palmer of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, beating four other contestants. 


4. If people are to see and feel, you must bring to them 
words that revive memory, awaken emotion, stir imagination. 
Such words should be specific, precise, picture making. Note 
how instantly these expressions are interpreted: 


corned beef and cabbage a soggy, wind-swept meadow 
a dim, silver moon a huge, big-fisted policeman 
a softly gurgling brook a tangled wilderness of white birch 


5. Like calls to the imagination, are figures of speech or 
“pictures” of speech. Those most often used are the simile 
(from Latin similis meaning ‘“‘like”), the metaphor, and per- 
sonification (Latin, persona). 

In the simile the different things compared are introduced 
by like or as, but the metaphor is more direct and uses no word 
of comparison. 

Personification is a form of metaphor.! It speaks of lifeless 
things and abstract qualities as if they were living persons. 


1 For personification see pages 32, 98, 99. 
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EXAMPLES OF SimiLeE: He sped down the field like a deer pursued by a 
hound. 
Our words should fit our thoughts as a glove fits the hand. 


EXAMPLES OF MrtapHor: Robert Morse was a tower of strength in his 
community. 
The youth winged his way across the Atlantic. 


EXAMPLES OF PrRSONIFICATION: Winter’s sway will grip the city again. 

Alone? 

Is he alone at whose right side rides Courage, with Skill within the 
cockpit and Faith upon the left? 

Now, see what you can do to convert long, lifeless words into 
vivid, living nouns, verbs and adjectives. 

Think up some striking contrasts and comparisons (similes) 
to use in describing the following objects and incidents: 


A foggy day Airplane over the sea 

A cackling hen A rifle shot in a valley 

A football game A runaway horse 
Children around a Christmas tree A speeding automobile 
Sunrise in the mountains Breaking through the ice 


6. You will find below a sketch of an automobile accident 
as printed in The American Boy. Enough facts are in evidence 
to make a brief news story. Try your hand on it. 





THERE COMES 
OFFICER FLYNN, 

THATS ART 
He ARRESTED. Bua oRvint 


|i THAT ed “THe TAKI-1 26M 
Hint in A SMASH 
gf A\'Up 'serone 
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7. Describe from memory distinguishing marks of six dif- 
ferent makes of motor cars. 

8. Can you picture the difference between a narcissus and a 
jonquil, a monoplane and a biplane? 

9. How are the pumps placed in the filling station most 
familiar to you? Where is the ‘air’? Describe the attendants. 

10. What memory or association have you with the following 
word pictures: 


In Flanders fields Old lamps for new 
Alabaster cities Big, black Jolly Roger 
Far-flung battle line A high trail where the pines are 


It’s raining violets When knighthood was in flower 


CHAPTER IX 


EXPERIMENTING WITH HEADLINES 


NE morning as members of The Newspaper Club 
entered the classroom, they found Miss Taylor 
hanging up the last exhibit in a display of newspaper first 
pages that threatened to cover the entire blackboard. 
The class recognized the papers at once, for 


Evansbille Evening Dispatch 


stretched gracefully across the top of each issue. 

“For several sessions we have been learning how to write 
and edit copy; to-day we shall see how news headlines 
are built,’ explained the teacher, anticipating questions. 

“Here again you will face regulations that cannot be 
upset by the desk editor,” she went on. “Every paper 
has certain standard forms, or head styles, with which 
to broadcast the news. Big blackface streamers and 
banners, as they are called, announce ‘smashing’ events 
and attract ‘customers.’ One-line and two-line captions 
appear over minor events, like class parties and notes 
about alumni. Every real news story is worth a headline 
and gets display on well-edited papers.” 

Turning to her array of exhibits, Miss Taylor then re- 
marked: ‘‘As reporters and editors for the School Dis- 
patch, we cannot, of course, disregard office practice. 
We cannot allow any one to write any freakish headline 
that appeals to him. Such irregularities would throw the 
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entire paper out of harmony and spoil the printer’s dis- 
position. . . . Philip, do the headlines in the papers shown 


here seem to follow any set pattern?”’ 





Courtesy Merganthaler Linotype Company 


Pastine- Up a ‘‘ Dummy” 


Here’s an editor demonstrating correct make-up to a group of students. 

The instructor knows how invaluable pictures are to the reader, and he has 
planned his page accordingly. Many editors to-day rank a picture with the 
same degree of importance as they rank a written news story. 


‘Why, yes,” replied Philip Jordan, giving two ex- 
hibits of first pages quick inspection. ‘‘ Both of those big 
solid ‘lines’ across the page are set in the same size type. 
The column headlines all look very much alike, too,” 
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“Hach headline is made to fit a specified space,” added 
the teacher. ‘‘Suppose we study a few of these banner 
lines. George, will you first count the type letters, then 
the spaces between words in this headline: 


TORNADO SWEEPS GULF STATES 


“How many do you find?” 

“T make it twenty-six,’ reported George Robinson, 
after a moment’s close inspection. The class agreed. 

“And how many in this next one? 


EVANS GIVES COLLEGE $75,000 


“Twenty-seven, counting the comma,” announced 
George. ‘But the comma doesn’t fill quite so much 
space as the regular letters.”’ 

“Very true,” replied Miss Taylor. ‘‘The comma is 
half as wide as H; so is J. And notice that the space 
between words is about as wide as an ordinary letter. 
Spaces count, too.” 

“The letter W in sweeps seems pretty wide to me,” 
commented Buell Kenyon. 

“Tt is,” agreed the teacher. ‘‘M and W are called 
fat letters, in contrast with lean letters, like I and J. 
A fat letter is counted as one and one-half unit; a lean 
letter as one-half unit. A unit, you know, is the space 
occupied by a normal-sized letter, like our friend E.” 

“Why do we have to count?” suddenly asked Margaret 
Jenson,’ who was not mathematical and who failed to 
get the drift of the discussion. 

‘Because type is made of hard metal and cannot be 
squeezed in or stretched out. All the streamers here 
have about the same count. Of course, the printer can 
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widen the space between letters and words, but he can’t 
get thirty-two units into a line that normally takes only 
twenty-six,” replied Miss Taylor. ‘Well, you know now 
the first rule of head writing. It’s this: Always count 
letters and spaces. If you will study these one-column 
heads, you'll find that the top lines have about the same 
number of units and that the banks of type underneath 
are built to look alike. Every writer of headlines con- 
sults a chart on which he finds a sample of every caption 
used by his paper. Each has a key number — No. 1, 4, 5, 
let us say. When a key number is written on a piece of 
copy, the typesetter knows how to build the headline. 
In a few minutes I shall give you the schedule of heads 
used in the Dispatch. Keep the chart before you as you 
begin to write,’ warned Miss Taylor. 

“Doesn’t the head writer have to use short words in 
order to tell the news?” asked Dorothy Hill, who had 
been scanning the papers. 

“Generally,” replied the teacher. ‘‘And notice that 
the head writer omits unimportant words. He does not 
say A tornado. The A is weak and may be left out. For 
the same reason the initials on Mr. Evans’s name are 
omitted. Do you notice, Dorothy, how many picture- 
making nouns and verbs have been crowded into both 
these streamer headlines?” 

“Why does the head writer say sweeps and gives? 
Why not swept and gave?”’ asked Hugh Brown, critically, 
who always showed a healthy skepticism. 

“Because the present tense, active voice, is forceful 
and dramatic, and therefore better suited to live news 
stories,’! Miss Taylor quickly answered. ‘‘And now, 


1 See ‘‘ Twenty Reminders About Headlines” in The Tool Chest. 
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Hazel, will you read us the lead sentence of this story 
about the $75,000 gift to Evansville College?’’ 
Hazel Cameron hastened forward to carry out instruc- 
tions. This is what she read: 
John G. Evans, president of the Evans- 
Reinhardt Brick Company, has presented 
Evansville College $75,000 to be used in 
the construction of a new science hall, 
according to an announcement made this 


morning by Dr. Edward M. Daugherty, 
president of the college. 


“Do you see any sameness in this lead sentence and 
our headline?” asked the teacher. 

“Why, both say the same thing,’’ Hazel promptly replied. 

‘How do you explain that?”’ 

The girl hesitated, and was lost. 

“It means that the man on the copy desk first read 
the lead and then wrote a headline based on the lead,” 
Philip Jordan quickly put in. 

“That’s exactly what he did,’ replied the teacher. 
“You see the reason. If our headline contains some 
feature of the lead, the story may be shortened — and 
the important news remains on top. So this is your 
second rule: Base the first headline on some feature men- 
tioned in the lead.” 

Miss Taylor turned to her desk and picked up a small 
pile of printed sheets which she distributed to the class. 

“Mr. Black of the Dispatch has generously supplied us 
with the'charts of heads to be used in the School Dispatch. 
Note that each head has a number and a count.” 

This was the chart of heads Miss Taylor gave to mem- 
bers of The Newspaper Club as a guide to their work as 
head writers: 
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No. 4. 18-20) "This Lower-Case Head | %°* +” N. ews F unny? 


Adds Forceful Touch 
To Short News Yarns 


No. 


No. 


18-20 


20-24 


20-30 


. 9. 16-18 








Then Try This 
For a Change 


This Two-Line Caption 


Flashes Story of News 


USE THIS FOR BREVITIES 


Use This for Sub-Heads 


WINDOWS LIKE THESE 
OVER SHORT STORIES 


LET IN THE SUNSHINE 
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After a lapse of several minutes to allow time for 
study of the schedule, the teacher resumed her talk 
about headlines. 

“T shall now read you a little story requiring type dis- 
play. Follow it closely; jot down details you may want 
to use later. Then choose the style of head that seems 
to carry the story best. I use a separate sheet of paper 
for the headline, so that it may be set by another mar 
while the story is linotyped. Headline and story may 
be brought together later. All ready: 


Madison — One room in Madison con- 
tains 6000 rats. 

There are big rats, little rats, medium- 
sized rats, almost as many rats as caused 
the advent of the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
in the days of old. Every rat is white and 
has pink eyes and long, glossy fur. 

Residents of Madison do not need io 
worry that any “plague of rats” is going 
to occur, for each rat is locked up in his 
cage. 

The ‘‘rat colony,’”’ which is one of Madi- 
son’s newest places of business, is at 1304 
Regent Street, and is in charge of Sprague- 
Dawley, Inc., breeders and producers of 
the albino rat. The colony consists of two 
long rows of wire hatches. In each hatch 
are two crocks, one filled with water and 
the other with grain. In one row are the 
breeding animals and in another the 
younger rats which are to be sold. 

“We are raising our rats for scientific 
and commercial purposes,’’ explained R. 
W. Dawley, ‘‘and we are conducting ex- 
periments here with rat breeds that will 
produce a ‘perfect’ rat.” 

White rats are used for a great variety 
of purposes. The smaller ones, from 
thirty to fifty grams, are used by scien- 
tists in testing foods for vitamins. Larger 
ones are used in testing poisonous drugs, 
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in tests of cancer cure, and in tests for 
sleeping sickness cures. 

Despite the fact that 2500 rats are being 
produced in a month, orders from drug 
companies and universities are always 
from one to three months behind schedule. 
The rats sell for fifty cents to two dollars 
and a half. 

After the rats are born they are placed 
in separate cages with their mother. At 
the end of fourteen days they open their 
eyes and at twenty-one days are able to 
care for themselves. Three days after 
that they are ready for sale. 


“Well, what kind of head do you select for this story?”’ 
inquired Miss Taylor, at the close of the reading, as she 
scanned the company of amateur desk editors. 

“T like the box head, No. 8. I think this is just the 
kind of article to take it,’’ suggested Robert Rich. 

“T think No. 4 is much better,” declared Mildred 
Welch. 

“Doctors seem to disagree,’ smiled Miss Taylor. 
“One thing is certain, however. This story will not 
require a streamer, such as the Evening Dispatch prints 
over its big news. Go ahead now. I'll give you ten 
minutes.”’ 

The young head writers bent to their task; eyes fas- 
tened to the sample on the chart. Pencils moved slowly 
as they counted up the units required to fill the space. 

When Miss Taylor called for the headlines she was 
surprised and pleased at the results, although some 
sounded somewhat labored. Elsie Howard had tried to 
make her caption fit by writing the words in a small, 
cramped hand, a deception which started a ripple of 
laughter around the room. Robert Rich brought the 
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SOCIAL CHARMAN 
IS APPOINTED BY 
FEBRUARY CLASS 


Charles Telling, Treasurer} 
Gives Details of Budget 
Which He Planned 


PRINCIPAL H. A. BATHRICK 
ADDRESSES SENIOR GROUP 


Miss Gladys Ryan Speaks on 
Possibilities of Party at 
School or Hotel 


Helen Kochlien was appointed social 
ehalrman for the February class, last 
Friday at the senior roeeting. in room 
150. Her assistants are Marie Schoen 
thal, Ruth Keiwanee, Howard Herron, 
‘ond 2 fifth member, who is to be a boy, 
‘will be appointed. Memorial commit 
ve chairman, Edvard Nocar, will be 
auisted by William Peter and Anos 
Danke. 

‘The chairman of the Ring commit: 
tee, Clayion Mybal, Is to be alded by 
Peler Amico and Thelma Hirsch. 
Steve Nagy ls the Announcement com- 
‘mittee chairman, his helpers are Bar- 
‘bare Kucsara and Charles Wilson. 

‘Speeches were given by Principal H. 
A. Bathrick, and Miss Edna Grant, 
‘tsistant principal. Miss Gladys Ryan, 
fueulty adviser, talked about the plans 
‘of the soelal committee and asked the, 
‘lass to decide which they desired, an 
Inespensive party at school or « dance 
at s hotel. 

Bach uanior fled oot © blank, tell 
Ing of Nis qualifications as an enter-| 
talner and hit idea of the social activ- 
Itdes for the year. 

Charles Tellings, treararer of the! 
‘lass, gave the details of the budget 
which he had planned with the help of 
Miss Helen Sampson, clans adviser, It 














te as follows: Ring, six dollars: 
annual, two tand a half; two 
parties, 6fty cents; senior dance, four 


dollarsione-balf dorea pletures, four 


dollars; one dosen announcements, one| thea 


dollar and forty cents, senior cap, 
thirty-five cents; and memorial, one! 
dollar, totaling aineteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents. The girls will also 
hhave to spend ona dollar and a half 
for commencement Gowers, 

‘The Ring chairman, Clayton Ry- 
ak, reported that the seniors coald| 
fonder their rings Just as son as As-| 
sistant Principal V. D, Hawkins made 
‘oat the official list of February gradu: 


FUTURE CL OES HAE 
BEEN PLANED BY MENGES 


"Hear the Echoes," \"Give Me Ring” 
"Hom Are You?", “Service Plexse,” 
Are Some Meeting Slogans 


‘Telephone nomenclature will be used 
bby the girls of the Priendchip Club as 
hemes for theie foture meetings, The 
‘Hogan of the next meeting, which will 
tbe October 4, ls "Give me a rin 

+ ‘This indicates that the business of 
Jimeeting will concern the ordering of 














fare} Mildred Dewda, preahlent; Dor- 
‘thy Sinelair, vicespreshlent;  Euhel 
‘Shipoce, seeretary, and Adele Lavive, 
treasurer, The various committees, to- 
wether with Use officers of Une club, 
‘make up the cablseL The committee 
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Direct Student Council Activities 


ferwwen im the S 
reign for the (erm. Sr ali 
Hemtreulive time while Mies Galen ba 
The drowsy indienbual i 


snd spoken of as the E/restive Beard. They mert every Mom 
tadeat Coancil offce amd outline the Council's cam 
ells heading the argomisation (1 





4 
ry 
4 of the Stulext Council, wore Joril- 


Ihe second 
wereing her think terw as seervtars. 
“Bill” Moleay, anid Al Narrati, editor 





a 
Senior 


A pow senior class brings the otten 
ion of stuslenta ( its notables. Tie 
president of the February class, Wil- 
liam Modery, has an average of S3 
plas. The East End “HI-Y™ abo claims 
Medesy a= president, while the com: 
bined East End “Hi-Y" Clubs have! 
elected bin as their vice-president. 
He ia vier;president of the Aggies, and 
erupied the positien as president of 
the elub last term. 

Previously Meslesy was president of| 
the Wiatgoma, a Junlor club, frst Iieo: 
tenant of the IO. T, C, a merbet 
‘of the Gym Captains, and concentra: 

niody hall chairman He has abo, 
had charge of the basketball ticket) 
sales, and was a member of tae hall] 
raile relay team that broke te city 
recon Last term. Although Mevieay [| 
‘not on the feotball team, he is a ean 
didate for team manager. This term, 
he is an exoflclo member of the Stu: 
ident Council, and has been chosen to 
serve on the Honor Danguet Commit. 
tee Modesy is a member of 0. J) 
Preling's heave room. He inteouls to| 
go to Purdue this apring, 
With the co-operation of all the! 
Jconuoitiees, which have already been 
selected, we sincerely hope for one of! 
the best senior classes in the past 
years,” slated the vice-preatdent of the 
Febroary class, Ethel Shipece. Some! 
of the past activities of Ethel are the 
A. L. LO. the Chemistry Council, 
[Cleveland Military Council, Ofticers’ 
lub, and sponsor af the RO. T. C 
Wer present activities are the Palla- 
diam, Glee Club, Dramatic Club, Eaat 
Tech Typista, Skaters’ Club, ‘Girls’ 
Sponsors, and necrelary of the Friend: 
ship Club. 

Mise Shipoce [s sles vice-president 
of the Student Counell and of het 
heme room. She is taking a commer: 
cial course at Exat Teehaleal. Her 
‘average han been 91 for the past ( 
year, 

Miuired Dovula, president of Mies 
Estelle Carpenter's home room, has an 
‘average of 7. Some of the elute that] 
‘claim her ax a member are the Palla 
hom, Aggies and Dramatle Club, She’ 

















chairmen are: Eva Smith, ring; Max-| MAGAZINE ORGANIZED 
Ine Johnsen, program; Matte Schoen- — 

thal, social; Helen Kachlien, service; | Students May Contribute Original Poetry 
Garice Coon, refreshment: Marien] to Perlogicabtdited by Teacher 
Fix, poblicity chairman, and Anna! — 

Vanko, Couneil representative. Miae| Public schoa! students who are inter- 


Mary Roggles Is the new faculty ad- 
veer, and Mls G. M. Voss, the new 
vecretary at the Yi W.C. A. ls the 
‘outside adviser, 


OIRECTOR VISITS EAST TECHHICAL 


Dr. Clarence Stratton, director of 
English for Use Cleveland Public 
Seheole, visited East Technical last 
Twesiay to talk to Principal Ho A. 
Mathriek and to meat the new dra 





ested in the writing of poetry wll have 
the opportunity to contribute their 
orks to a oewly ofganized eiagazine. 
This magauine, publiahest to spreail the 
desire for and the appreciation ot 
poetry, (a edited by Miss Haina tasel, 
a teacher at Rawlings schosl 

‘One of the seetions of this magatine 
is to be devoted to a children's postry 
writing contest. Students of all three 
divisions — elementary graues, junior 
nigh and senior high—may compete, 














tmatle ‘coach and teacher of public 
speaking, EC Davia 


Class Officers Are 
Active in Affairs of School 


William Medesey, President of Class Was President 
of Wistgoma, Lieutenant of R.O.T.C. and 
is Member of Gym Captains 








|Sponsors’ Cub Entertains Freshmen of 


‘ecretary of the Girls’ Gym Cap- 
tina anil president of thé Prienlsmnip. 
Last term she belonged (e the Ofticers 
Club, Studeot Council, and served as 
Military Spensor. 

‘The class treasurer, Charles Telling. 
advises that the seaiors shduld be 
cin Le nave meney for senlor activities, 
which will amount to 25 uollan, In- 
lading ring, 7 
nouneements, memorial, and anngal 
Telling [sa member of the East Eni 
“HLY", Gym Captains, Boys’ Glee: 
Club, Dramatic Clob, Skaters’ Ciab 
land Chemistry Council He holds the 
effet of home ross president and Ag- 
5 secretary. 

Telling took the part of Sir Richard 
of the Lee in “Robin Hood” last term 
We was also on the one-half mile relay 
team. Telling has an average of about 
80. He plans to go elther to Mlami or 
Uo Ohio State when he has boen grailu- 
ated 


GIRLS HAVE PARTY 








Room 226; Second Houdini There 


Houlfal, In the form of Mr 0. M. 
Marien, teacher of machine shop, en 
Aartulned the freshmien gitls of voor 
220 at a party glven for them by the 
Girls Spoasers’ Chub last Mond: 
Dancing numbers were given by 
Dorothy Sinclar, Adele Levine, Rowe 
Mitchell and Julia Sachin. Tollation 
ef Unree members of the Sponsors! 
Club was shewn to tho freshmen. Te! 
complete the party the giels pliyed 
‘gamen Miss Eilna Grant, assistant 
principal, in in charge of home ream 


























ELIGIBILITY RULES 
ARE CHANGED FOR 
HONOR BANQUET 


All Members of Home: Room 
Which Makes Biggest 
Gain Are Eligible 


SENIORS WITH FOUR YEAR 
“E" AVERAGES TO ATTEND 


Student and Faculty Members; 
of the Committee Expect 
More Competition 


‘Teo changes have bean made in the’ 
eligibility rules fer the attendance at 
the Honor Banquet to be beld here: 
December 16. i le said that they ~ill 
enable 2 greater number of stadeats 
to compete for attendance. 

The home room (toys or girlc) 
‘hich makes the greatest scholarshi 
Increase Uhe second alx weeks ie eligi 
ble. A new claus, however, states that 
this home room must find Its increare| 
by ealtiplying the increase by the 
first six weeks average. To compete] 
for this bonor it 1 meceasacy for the] 
home room to have a achelarship of 20) 
lor more for Its frst score. 

The boys’ home room and the girl 
home rooon with the highest schalar~ 
ship scores, the second alx weeks, are] 
lio eligible again tha sersester. 

‘As before all pupils having marks 

of Bim all subjects provided they are] 
‘carrying 20 points or more will attend, 
the Banquet. Graduating seniors =ho| 
have never failed in any mbjeet who} 
have all E's and are carrying less than 
20 points are abo.entitled to attend 
the affair. 
The students who go to the banquet 
fon individoal scores ill be as many 
Jef thous with high averages ss can be 
aeroumadgted. 


OmPORTUNTY FR TCANCAL 
GALS IK HISPAL COTES 


Nurses’ Scholarship of $300 Wal Be Given 
to Girls With High Grades and 
Experience lo Kuraing 


A spleratid oppartanity to win the 
Nurses’ Seholarahip is open to every 
srl with high erases who has 2 deatre 
to become 

‘The scholarship, which amoants te 

$900, fs given by the City Hospital 
very year to a graduate of each high 
school La the eity. 
Deshles gcol sehotarahip and the de 
vire te take up narsing, sbe should 
‘nave same experience in home narsing 
for in dispensary wnrk, and mast have 
geal health. She must choae such 
courses as home management or tea: 
bop work. 

‘The girls of East Technical who 
have received the sehslanhip are 
Rath Klein, Mazel Garris and la Hill 
Misa Hill, a graduate of Juce, 2h, was 
preaident of the Spansors' Club for 
three consecutive hementere 














Me-mo-mo-me 


Sing Students 


in Public Speaking Classes 


“Stand, please. Take platy of 


‘Av. was greeted by these words in 
'an lavanion inte the iret hour public 
speaking clans, { vaguely wandered if 
pomeone had fainted. However, after 
a. cloner inspection 1 found that 
EC, Davis was jost putting his pur 
pils Uvrough a daily exertise (or their 
threata, 

“Throw your heads” back and open| 
your moot’. again ordered Mr. Davis 

T made the sttempt rather bashfulls 
to vee what would happen. Opening’ 
my mouth wan eaay but I didn't seem 
to get on to throwing my hea! around. 
‘That takes practice, 

‘The next thing I knew, the merabers 
‘of the clins were stretching arn! mors, 
ing their Aogers about in a manner: 
thal contained a hint of danger. [ 
really couldn’ get the connestioe until 
my neighbor explained that the exer 
cise was to limber up the hanls, fer 





and a prize of a beok of poetry will be 
Jawarded to winners, 





‘he fingers are s0 expressive. 
Mr. Davis then sat down at the, 





‘lana. By this time I was ready for 
ansthing. My presenceived ideas of 
eloquent debatern second Patrick Hen 
‘2 were fait Ulsappearing. 

“Now sing—me—ah—ah—,* contin 
font Me. Davia. “Be active arocnd the 
oath. Patreeet, bring the teee <u 
Jot your throat. New, many—any—| 
th— Wo, Caston, that's Im the nese. 
bring Sack of the teeth. Think it 
threoh" 

Persenally 1 coukin’ imagine how 
yeu could seiteh your vole free your 
fore to your throat, bat T tegen to 
have great ailmiation for an Ine 
Mructor who gure auch orders 0 
simi. 

‘The evercite that 1 Med best wae 
‘the one for lip movement, which went | 
Mee this) Me—me—eee—me—one 
e—mo—me— me toe 

Patranet then gave 9 soliloquy frem 
“Marve.” while various stents tock 
Ube deastlineg, whieh in under une bal- 
‘cony, to see If he could be heard 








|“ WHAT! NO PURSE?” 
EXCLAIMED B. J. 
RENDERS, FRIDAY 


B. J. Reenders, machine shop men- 
or, tm qnoes 123, felx “all ewe” Friday] 
night After being “soaked” « quar 
er for a football ticket. and getting 
sooked watching the game, be had hu 
pociat picked bry one of the light fn- 
gered gentry that attend all crowd 
ad gatherings, 

‘When the rain started to come down 
rather heavily, many of the Tech spre- 
[tators rushed and crammed into the 


versity field. Among those preseat’ 


Sree 
sedan 
cee ieee 
Eteore eset 
ree 
eae ery 
seers 
peplescpea el iced 
ere 
eel Raps 
Gove 
ae 

my ise baal 
Ree het xe 
me eT 
eet rae 
the doors opened. He then hurried in 
‘to present his plight to the pay- 
ie ieee ce 
ap ey etre 
Enel 





‘addrene will be the featare of the 





members to buy the Scarab so as to 
‘keep m louch with the affairs of the 
Jachool and to recelve the notice of the 
est Scarabsean outing, or of other 
news of the elo 


GRADUATE IS HONORED 
Professor at Obio State Praises Eas. 
Technical Orawing Course 
Salvatore M. Marco, ‘20, now en- 
rolled at Ohio State University, has 
received fourteen hours! advanced 
eredit for the drawing courses which 
de took while here Ta a letter te} 
Jodsan L, Stewart, teacher of machine 
‘drawiog, Marco states that the profes- 
sor of drawing at Ohio Stale has 2! 





NOVEL EXHIBITION. 
TO BE CONDUCTED 
BY ENTIRE SCHOOL 


All Students Will Be Afforded 
an Opportunity to Show 
What They Can Do 


small archway, the entrance to Uni 30TH BOYS AND GIRLS WILL 


TAKE PART IN THIS EXHIBIT 


tudent Body Will ludge Work 
and Decide Winners 
of Prizes 


One fire and oay ten dollar golé plece, 
fame dete Tay tec a bans co 
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‘Armount Supports Al Activities in Buding, 
Both Day and Night; $115.20 bs 
Cast for Pupil Per Year 


Five hundred and sl Ureasand ole 
hundred ard twe dellars bs the winount 
East Technical receives as an appro 
priation fre= the Board ef Etsestion 
for eve year, This inctades day school, 
‘ight school, and any other activities 
‘which take plece In Uiis building, 
Pupils ina technical school spesil 16 
to 20 por cent marc Ume in thelr 
classes than students In am seademic 
nchoel, Another (actor which enters 
Inte the apprepriatlon is the fact that 
Ja technical schoo! meds more equip) 
reent in its shops. 

‘The appresimate amecnt spest on 
Jeach student ls 411520 per year. 
Another big item en the expense 20 
‘event (s the teachers’ salaries, which 
amounts to $391.37Z80. Twenty-eight 





high opinion of the course given at 
Bast Technleab 





Tuts Paper Has ‘Ears’ 





Do you see any rhyme or scheme in the arrangement of the stories and of the 
types of headlines in this sheet? On each side of the name of this paper are two 
little boxes, containing short news items. These tiny boxes are called ears, and 
sometimes are changed each week, or with each issue. 
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300 TO SING ¥# 
IN CAST OF "ioe Be, 
‘BRIAR ROSE’! 


Opera Promises to be One of} 
the Finest Amateur Pro- 

| Through an arrangement with 

Guctions im California iyo iiterary clube of F. HS. art 





Writer of “The Royal Road to 
Romance” To Tell His 
‘Adventures of Travel 





Four Incumbents Running 
Aspirants Must Hay 
Nomination Speeches to 








ae SCRE aoa le el 

| world-f2 traveler and = &: 
Beautiful Scenery! s-sreys worst |ransnes tone af shoes bea 
— Romance,” has generously con-|sitions in the student bedy office 


This Will Be the Second! sested to lecture in the sudl-|isst semester, close competition 
Presentation of Score by (en ee ne leckaat” witi|!® expected for severil of the 
‘Authors of "Nannette” 12> proceeds of tse lecture Will sven comeolasion boners: 
[be donated to the scholarship 
fund. ‘Three of the four who are striv- 
‘That approximately 300 stu-" The clubs sponsoring Mr. Halll-'lng for reelection are candidates 
dents will participate in the opera burton's appearance are; Triple for their old positions, while the 
(Briar Rose” is the statement nf-"5:" the Sanskrit, the J. C. Payot wr Mike Reynolds, has chang- 
Mis ‘Laks G. Parmley, bead of : the Quill and Question, the from boys’ welfare to athletics. 


‘The elections will take place 
the music department. A chorus ‘on Monday of next week, at whien 
2 mare than 200, including cout) Sf, Halliburton leaped to prom- lime studenta will have an oppor- 
ladies and gentlemen, soldiers! inence rwhen, on his twenty-third tunity to vote for the candidate 

ts, serving men, altar boys,| birthday, he climbed through the of their choice during advisory. 
Pa = {ley snow to the summit of If sme student is not leading by 
is ‘nectar FOES MENT Tes, Japan, ‘after be bad!e. proper majority, another clec, 
‘attendants, and sentries, together vat it couldn't be dene.|tion will probably be conductel 

with twelve fairies, including §}In fuel, Mr. Halliburton has a /later in the week. 
fairy queen, 32 principals, and & mania for doing impessible things.| The acceptance speeches will 
Bo-pisce orchestra, will give the! He traveled through India and be given in the regular assembly 
PH. & and J.C student bodies | China firet-ciass because he dida't!tomorrax, during which special 
alesse of the'bave the money to travel thin! leditions of the printed nomination 
= lass and couldn't afford second |peeches, signed by the campaign 














Weli-Known Aushor (New Commission Elections 
Will Take Place Monday; 
Candidates Give Speeches 








NO. 12 
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[Hover Sweg Ger PARTY WILL 
| Cub Moniorsp|BEBIG EVENT 
FOR HI GIRLS 


Ten Service Points Necessary; 
Eight of Them Must Be 
Valentine's Day Inspiration 
of First Gathering of © 


for Re-Election to Present For Schelarship 
Year for League 


we Passing Grades; Printed 
be Distributed Tororrow 





‘The Mecea of all scholars in high 
‘school meems to be the Hover 


& Society. For a chosen few mem: 7 ee. 
Senior Students | srivr us i oeooiston Surprises Guarded 
ey Mor Ollices pies ethos irene aaa eae 


aration. —{t means innume-able 
parties, shows and the like that had 
So be passed by. However the re- 
ward is worth the effort, and con: 
sequently the Honor Society always 
has a large membership. 

For the benefit of those striving. 
for memberships we herewith print 
the requirements necessary. 

Ten points are necessary for! 
membership, eight of which must 
be made in scholarship. "A" gives: 
2 points, “B" gives 1 point. No 
[Points ace given for grades below 

“BY. Failure in any subject de- 
bars from membership. Merit 
points, 95% or above, give one 
point. Service points, 3 to 9 give 
% point; 10 or more give 1 point. 

The entire 10 points may be: 
jade in scholarship or only the're- 
quired & in scholarship and the 
other two in merit and service 





Work under Chairmen 
ef Each Division 

Using the Valentine motif for 
the third gies! league party of the 
year, elaborate plans are being 
made for the afternoon of January 
28. Not only will the decorations 
and the refreshment’ ill earry out 
the idea of Valentine's day, bat 
slo the games and program will bo 
planned with that idea in mind. 
‘The party is planned with the 
| hope that the rls wil use the opp- 
ortunity to make many new and 
Hasting sequsintances. A xpectal 
[friendly committee will be at 
hand to belp acquaint the girte 
with one another. The hostesses 


Nomination Acceptance Speeches 
‘Will Be Given in Assembly 
Tomorraw 
‘The graduating class of 1927 
will, for the last time, have the! 
opportunity of voting for those 
studenta whom they desire to lead 
them Jo the last Iap of the Jong 
Journey that they have been trav- 
ling since the beginning of thelr 

high echool career. 

Whether the past semester has 
been successful or not is not 
for this paper to say, but the 
|members of the senior chs will 
be uble to vote for four stu-) ., 
dents, out of the ten candidates! 
wie’ are: competing for office, wha 
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‘the 


‘are already hard at work oa what 
te be one af the finest 
productions ever staged 
erm California. The fact 





Carta music, and 
Petersen, Iyrics aml 
has never been 
of Lincoln high 
Mr. 
head 


will 
epslarity 

t 
by the Lincoln high mu- 
and at that time 
attracted great Interest among 


no 
of 


beoreet 
gilt 
i 


high 





‘The opera is sald to be highly 
fand dramatle dhrough 

‘eat, and the music, which abounds 
with lilting, catchy, melodies and 
“dramatic choruses, 








issey, dramatics; 
Miller and Miss Mary H. Petcina, 





‘are Interested are cordially invited 


clas, Because royalty alwayt| managers, will 


jtravels first class, he wax not 
| molested. 

Endowed with » brilllast imagi- 
nation, and a lighthearted and 
: nature, Mr. Halliburton, 
sccarding to these who know him, 


eh wae een) basmesses a personality ax delight-| 


ful as Ube scenes in his books. 





Cosmopolitans Discuss 
Important Question 


AL the meeting of the coumo- 


‘was given| politan club last Wednesday, Janus| 


[ary 5, the discussion of the hour 
[was led by Frit Schroeder on 
the subject of our present. 
{relations with Mexico and of the 
Internal conditions of that country. 

Frits Schroeder, whe is one of 
|the Junlor callega studenta, ‘har 


‘spending hia Christmas vaeation 
with hie parents in Mexieo City. 
‘After this visit he felt justified 
and qualified to, give his opinions 
to answer queations regarding 
wubject of Mexico. 

The discussion, including the 
many extreme and false ideas 
‘about Mexico was very stimu: 
Inting. Of special interest wa 





the 





12 probable war with Mexico. 

Problems such ab the late 
Nicaragua affair, ‘the oll land 
laws, and the religious affairs 
were discussed in brief by Mr. 
Schroeder. 


P.-T.A. Metts Monday 


‘A meeting of the Pazadena high 
‘school branch of the Pasadena, 
Paront-Teacher Axsocintion will be| 
held this coming. Monday, in the 
high school auditorium, between, 
the hours of Yand 4 p.m. Mra 
4. HL Bascom, chairman, promises 
@ very excellent program. Mrs. 
C, H. Punk urges every member to 
attend. 

















“Bool Dawg” To Be Bigger and| 
Better and Snappier 
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club members have|will the book be crowded “to the 
midnight oil brim” with cartoons but it will 
of|be packed with guaranteed 100 
touches on | per cent laugh provoking jokes. 


Just returned from Mexico after 


the discussion of the question uf 


be distributed 
among the atodent bedy. 
Far cosas of allie 
|tlons there ure two candidates, 
[for the position. Philip Pratt, 
who ix running for reelection, 
and Marjorie Hanten, the present 
liter of Ue "Chronicle," are the 
Jatove mentioned candidates. 
|_Margaret Jewell, and Dorothes 
Capps are the two stodents trying 
for the position of commissioner 
of girls’ welfare. Buth have been 
prominent in P. H. 8. far some 
jlme during the past, and both 
{have promoted girl’ work capably. 

Mike Reynolds, well known foo:- 
Dall, basketball, and baseball star, 
‘and ove of last semester's con: 
‘mlasioners, and Henderson Paul- 
{aen, football Ietterman, are the 
|spposing ehts for commissioner 
fy fea. 
| 1 jy gfosition of Finance com= 
rolsi, sr has four students trying 
out: Linck Snyder, Robert Carney, 
Ted Davis, and Reckwell Rogern 
‘Thia Inst Kreup should prove to. 
conatitute an enclting race, be> 
cause, as (e nearly always the case 
when’ a number try out for the 
sare position, the competition 1s 
extremely keen 

For entertainment. commisston- 
fer, Herbert Remer i* running 
for reelection having served 1 
‘the same capacity last semester, 
His opponent is Latha Morris. 
The last office to be filled ts 
that of debating, for which there 
fare two candidates, William Best 
Jn running for reelection, and op- 
posing him is Bernard Melekian. 
Both are debaters and —poblic 
speakers, and the outcome of the 
election should be interestin 

In the form of school govern- 
ment instituted’ /n P. H. 8. each 
student body member who le up in 
hie studies in given a chance to run’ 
for any one of the seven commis 
| sion positions, or to fill the chairs 
| of class officers. 























Death Summons 
Former Hi Teacher 


Wallace R. Morris, former print- 
Ing teacher at P, H. S, passed 
away at his home Monday, January 
10, Mr. Morris was the firat print 
{ng teacher in California. Tn 1910 
he was called to Berkeley to organ 
Ize a printing course in the high 
school, this being the first 
of the kiod in California, 
called to Pasadena a year later to 
‘organite such a couree at P. H. S. 
For thirteen years he was in| 
charge of the printing classes here. 

In 1924 he went to the Vora- 
‘ional high achool where he was In 
charge of printing instruction. 

+ Mr. Morris began his career as 
© printer, teacher, and publisher 
when he was eleven years of age. 








He was born in Warrensburg, N.Y. 

Funeral services were held yeo- 
terday afternoon at the Ives and 
Warren Chapel. 


have the qualifications and are! 
feapable of making this last se 
ester a credit 

Stanley Hann, president of the! 
senior class, is running for re- 
| election. Orin Earle and Z. 
fayne Griffin are also aspiring 
for that same offkee Eileen 
Paul, Marie Wales, and Viglet 
Clarkwell are the candidates for 
the office of vice-president. For 
the position of secretary there 
fare three candidates: Helen Betts, 
Martha Wilson, and Jeannette | 
Gordon. Herbert Merris Is the! 
only candidate for treasurer and 
is running for re-election. 

‘The nomination and acceplance 
apeeches will be given in a sper 
lal senior meeting to be held) 
jon ‘Thursday, January 20, 1927. 
"The elections will be held on the| 
flowing Monday. ‘The elected 
joficers ure to be sworn in al 
the first meeting In February. 

‘The officers of the past semen 
ter are: Stanley Hahn, president; 
Eileen Paul, vice-president; Helen 
Betts, secretary; Herbert Berrlé, 
treasurer; Mr. T. Virgil Truman, 
adviser, 


Players Club To 
Hold Entertainment 


‘At the Players evening meet 
Ing to be held at the Lamands 
Perk club house next Friday, 
Janusry 14, three plays will be 
riven for the entertainment of the 
‘old members of last year, and for 
the many faculty members who 
have been Invited to attend, 

‘The meeting is to be & home 
coming affair for the old mein- 
bers. A few words of greeting’ 
will be given by Victor Margolis, 
president, Mis Lenore Shanewite,| 
assistant” director of the Con 
munity Playhouse, and honorary: 
member of the Players club, will 
probably give a short talk Miss} 
Keppie vill also speak. 

‘The historians report will be 
ssiven by Doris Pethram. 

‘The three plays to be presented 
are; “The Maid of Prance," 9 
‘melodrama which was given at 
the freshman party last Friday, 
January 7; second, “Acroaa tha 
Border"; and third, “Evening 
Dress Indispensable.” 

After the entertainment refresh= 
ments will be served. 

‘Those taking part in "The Mald 
ja France are: Carmen Pece, 
June Scheafer, Lyle Wardell, 
Mildred Morrison, Beb Chapin; in 
the second play, “Acroan the! 
Border": Mildred Morrison, Char-| 
lotte Macomber, Victor Margolle, 
land Joe Shirley; in the third, 




















pointe. 

Every prospective member for 
ext semester must file application 
now, Application eards are avail- 
able in 114-C as soon as the semes- 
ter grades are out. No one is eli- 
‘gible unless he has been in P. HS. 
‘At least one semester. 


of the party are Juanita Wright 
and Gloria Gertz, treasurer and 
| Vice-president respectively of tho 
[irl league, Elizabeth Grassie, 
‘21, Is general chairmman of the 
party, and the other chairmen are: 

Percy Gill, decorations; Virginia 
Yerxa, vefreshments; Carmen Ried 
Clean up; Elizabeth Hassler, Game 
Alberta Twitchell, favors; Helen 
‘Olsen, posters; and Marjorie Han- 
sen, publicity, 

Part of the refreshments will be 
composed of cookies made by the 
girls on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 25 
| under the supervision of two of 
the cooking teachers. All girls who 
‘are willing to help out in this are 
asked to hand their names to the 
vice-president of their advisariea,. 
‘who will in turn give them to View 
ginia Yerxa. 

Several surprises are being plan 
ned, und every girl who attends 
the party Is assured of « good time, 


World-Famed Pianist 
To Appear Fan. 18 


Ignace Jan Paderweski, famous 
pianist, who Is, spending the 
winter here at the Hotel Mary- 
land, will give @ concert in the 
auditorium, Tvesday evening, 
January 18 Arrangements for 
the concert were made by Miss 
Teresa Cloud. Seats may be ob- 
tained at Hunter and Williams, 
49 East Colorado atreet. 

SSS 
Mason, and Roney Williamson will 
compete for the olflee of secre 
tary. Of this group, Rodney Ma- 
ton is running for reelection. 
Prederick Hawkins and Raymond 
Wall are both endeavoring to be 
In charge of the treasurer's key. 

‘The election is in charge of 
Kenneth Reynolds, commissioner 
of boys' welfare, and William Best 
commissioner of debating, 

‘Those students who are clectet 
will be sworn into thelr offices 
[at the same time that the com- 
missioners take their oaths. 








League Meetings 
Held Yesterday 


In order that the campaign man: 
‘agers of students running for 
vice-president, secretary and trea 
lurer of the boys’ and girls’ lea- 
‘gues might nominate thelr eandi- 
dates, and that these nominees 
might accept, league meetings 
were held yesterday, frst anil 
second advisories. 

‘The officers who presided over 
the two organisations are, tho 
ame as those of eonimiasioner of 
wirls! welfare and of boys' welfare 
who will be elected with the other 
/eomminsionera. 

Ten girls are compéting for the: 
‘various offices of the girls’ league 
‘Those that accepted the nomina- 
tions yesterday were: for view 
president, Gloria Garts, "27, and 
Perey Gill, "27; for secretary, Vire 
tina Yorus, "27, Gertrude Hen: 
[Eeror, "24, Helen Olson, '28, Louise 
White, °27, Susan Curry, '27, and) 
Virgiola Randall, 27; for treasur 
ef, Juanita Weight, "27, and Dor- 
othy Reed, "27. 

Of these nominees, Gloria Garts 
and Juanita Wright are up for 
election for the second time, each 
having held thelr offices one se- 
mester. 

‘The members of the girls’ 
league will vote on the candidaves 
next Monday during advisories. 

At the same time, the students 
who will guide the destinies of 
the Doys' League will be chosen. 

‘There are seven hoys who are 
trying out for the different offices: 
Don Tyler and John Leberman are 
running for the: position of vice 
president, Victor Noble, Rodney: 


Plans Are Announced for; First 
Funior College Year Book 


‘Two Members of Staff Have Been Chosen; Twenty-Two 
Students are Signed up for Work in Staff Class 



































Although the annual class for/The section containing these will 
the next semester La not yet ot-[K® te press in about two weeks. 


fanited, 


atudenta are already! 
ya the frst junior col- 
lege year book, and are getting 
the first pages ready for press. 
Elmore Shipman, editor, an- 
ounces that there will be ane 
hundred and forty-eight pages 
the book this year, and thet 
Pirate moti¢ will be» carried 
throughout the annual, 
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Tue Make-Up Epiror’s Art . 
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white rats into the first line, but found difficulty in 
completing the sentence. 

No headline was perfect, but that written by Laura 
Rogers came the nearest to telling the story crisply. 
It follows: 


Frisky White Rats 
in Big Wire Cages 
to Help Scientists 


“From now on, we shall produce headlines for real 
news stories,’ remarked Miss Taylor, in conclusion. 
‘Much of our copy will be printed in the School Dispatch. 
Some of it will be passed out at our next practice period. 
That will be all for to-day.” 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Bastian, George C., Editing the Day’s News, Part III, “Headlines.” 
Macmillan. 

Bleyer, W. G., Newspaper Writing and Editing, Chap. XII, “ Writing 
of Headlines.” Houghton Mifflin. 

‘Harrington, H. F., and Frankenberg, T. T., Essentials in Journalism, 

Chap. VIII, “Displaying the News.”’ Ginn. 

Hyde, Grant M., Handbook for Newspaper Workers, Chap. X, 
“Essentials in Headlines.’ Appleton. 


ASSIGNMENT I 


1. Clip and paste in your scrapbook as many different kinds 
of headlines as you can find, and show how each suits the 
story. 

- 2. Find examples of the following: deck, bank, guide-line, 
streamer, statr-step, step-down, whiting out, subhead, by-line. 


What does each do? (Look these up in some journalistic text- 
book.) 
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3. Make a head chart of your own for a school newspaper, 
including number and count for each head. 

4, Find examples of headlines which carry false impression 
of the contents of the story. Is a head writer justified in at- 
tracting readers by exaggeration? 

5. Clip ten examples of headlines imperfectly done. Indicate 
the faults of each and how the headline may be improved. 
(Read ‘‘Reminders About Headlines in The Tool Chest.) 

6. What are departmental and label headlines? How do 
they assist the hurried reader? Make a collection of such cap- 
tions from the newspapers, and write two or three of your 
own to carry school items. 

7. Draw a small sketch of the first page of a six-column first 
page, showing how you would arrange headlines and pictures 
so that the page has an inviting appearance. 

8. Make a list of twenty verbs most frequently found in the 
headlines, and account for their popularity. Apply the same 
question to nouns. 

9. Type is divided into two classes: display type, used in 
advertisements and headlines to give prominence, and body 
type, used in ordinary reading matter. Find examples of each 
kind. 

10. All type is measured on the basis of its he:ght when 
printed. The unit of measurement is the point, approximately 
1/72 of an inch. Sizes are indicated in points, or in multiples 
of that unit. The most common sizes used in magazines and 
newspapers are 8-point, 9-point, and 10-point. 

Make a collection of various sizes of the same kind of type 
face, but of different measurements, as found in some news- 
paper. 

11. Type also varies in style and width. 

As to style: In addition to the ordinary capitals and small 
letters (upper and lower case), printers use SMALL CAPITALS, 
italics, and bold face to give variety and prominence to the 
reading text. 
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As to width, the three usual variations may be shown as 
follows: 


CONDENSED 10-POINT TYPE 
STANDARD 10-POINT TYPE 
EXTENDED 1o- Oni 


Find examples of each kind in a magazine or newspaper. 
Why are so many newspaper headlines set in condensed 
letters? 

12. An inked impression of type is called a proof and is 
struck off by the printers so that errors and corrections may 
be made before publication. The most common sort of proof 
is taken from type as it stands in the long, narrow tray called 
a galley; hence the term galley proof. After all the type has 
been put together in form of pages, a page proof is taken, as 
a final precaution against error. Bring a specimen of proof 
to class. 

The young editor will find galley proofs useful in making 
up a dummy model; that is, his “blue print”’ from which the 
make-up man can build the page. Paste the corrected proofs 
of various stories in their column positions on an old copy of 
the paper, so that the make-up man will know how to arrange 
them. 

13. Which one of the following headlines do you consider 
the best? 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 
BIG FIRE IN LUMBER YARDS 
HEAVY LOSS AT FIRE 
MIDNIGHT BLAZE ROUSES PEOPLE FROM THEIR BEDS 
LUMBER YARD FIRE BRINGS $50,000 LOSS 
MIDNIGHT FLAMES WERE BEAUTIFUL SIGHT 


F (a) 
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Kennard Klubs Kooperate 
in Klever Karnival 
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AUTO ACCIDENT SUNDAY “Supervision Is a Larger Function 
Than Inspection and Visitation,” 
Query. How many violations of good head- 


line practice do you find in the collection States P. rincipal Young 
printed herewith ? 











CHAPTER X 


EVANSVILLE, 7; CHARLESTON, 0 


Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


a TELL, what do we draw this time?” asked Philip 

Jordan as Albert Howard and he stopped in front 
of the big copy table where Buell Kenyon, city editor for 
the month, was busily at work making out assignments for 
the next issue of the School Dispatch. 

Buell compressed his reply into a capsule. ‘‘ Football!”’ 
he said. 

“Meaning —”’ put in Albert Howard. 

‘““What everybody in school is talking about — the big 
game with Charleston a week from to-morrow.” 

“That means an interview with Coach Bolin, I sup- 
pose?”’ suggested Philip. 

“Save yourself a trip down to the field,’ spoke up 
George Robinson, who had entered with Jack Dawson 
just in time to overhear Philip’s last remark. ‘‘We’ve 
come from there. I’ve got your ‘advance’ story on the 
Charleston game, such as it is.” 

Buell stopped writing and gave the boys a quizzical 
glance. ‘‘What did Coach say about our chances for 
winning?” he asked, phrasing a question that occupied 
the thought of every pupil in Evansville High. 

‘““He doesn’t want to be quoted,” replied Jack. ‘He 
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was nice enough when we told him members of The News- 
paper Club were learning to do sports ‘stuff,’ but he 
wouldn’t make any prediction on the outcome.”’ 

“Coach jollied us a bit about winning championships 
on paper,” said George with a grin. ‘‘He said that ama- 
teur writers were too fond of blowing pretty bubbles.”’ 

“Any facts on the probable line-up?” asked Buell, 
crisply. 

“No,” replied Jack. ‘‘Not a single fellow on the squad 
has his place clinched, Coach said. In fact, the lucky 
man won’t know until the team is ready to take the field 
that afternoon.” 

“Doesn’t sound as though you got much definite in- 
formation,” commented Buell, drawing diagrams on a 
piece of copy paper. 

George decided to be a little more specific. ‘‘We did 
notice that Lon Mason was doing a lot of practice drop- 
kicking and that most of this afternoon’s practice was 
on defense against a strong forward-pass attack,” he 
said, ‘‘Coach told us he had heard that Charleston 
had a strong forward-pass attack and that he wanted to 
be ready for it. Every man on the squad was out except 
Bill Converse. He’s laid up with a sprained knee from 
the Centerville game. But Coach says Bill will be in 
shape for Charleston.” 

“That’s better,” observed the city editor. ‘I guess 
you’ve got enough for a story — as much as an ‘advance’ 
story usually carries. You write it, Jack. If I were you, 
I’d play up in the lead the defense against the forward- 
pass attack, and then mention the fact that Lon Mason’s 
drop-kicking may have a great deal to do with the result 
of the game.” 
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.In Monday’s issue of the School Dispatch appeared 
the following head and the first three paragraphs of the 
assignment: 


olin Fears Red 


and White Attack 


Tigers Prepare for Charleston’s 


Aerial Threat 


Evansville High School must stop 
Charleston’s forward-passing attack 
which has already won two hard games 
for the Red and White this season, Coach 
Bolin has been telling the members of the 
Tiger squad. He is hard at work drilling 
the team in the defense which he believes 
will stop it. The showing made by the 
Tigers against Centerville last week 
proved that they have a strong offense, 
but that their defense, especially against 
an aerial attack, must be improved. 

Coach Bolin has told the team that it 
faces the hardest game of the season. 
Nothing has been overlooked that will 
bring victory to the Tigers., Lon Mason 
is putting in some extra time drop-kick- 
ing; and in case the score is close, Tiger 
fans believe that he may provide the field 
goal that will decide the contest. 

All of the team except Bill Converse, 
tackle, are in the best of condition. Con- 
verse is still troubled by a sprained knee 
received in the game with Centerville, 
but is confident he will be ready for duty 
against Charleston. 





Friday evening Buell Kenyon called a meeting of The 
Newspaper Club to make plans for covering the Charleston 
game the next day. 
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“Tve arranged to have a box reserved for us in the 
east stands just back of the players’ bench,” he an- 
nounced. “Phil will work on the main story; Albert and 
Jack will handle the play-by-play account; Laura Rogers 
will do a ‘color’ story.” 

““Color’ story? What’s that?” asked Laura, confused. 

“Well, call it the crowd story or an atmosphere story,” 
replied Buell. “It’s a story of the scene at a big game 
like this one — the crowded stands, school colors, bands 
playing, the antics of the cheer leaders, the stunts in 
the rooting sections. Try to get football atmosphere 
into it — the atmosphere of a big crowd at a gala affair. 
You're usually a pretty good word-artist, Laura. See 
what sort of a picture you can paint so that readers 
of the School Dispatch will have a background for the 
game itself.” 

“Where do I come in on this?” put in George Robin- 
son, who was always anxious for work. , 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you,’ answered Buell. ‘There 
will probably be a sports writer from the Charleston 
High School in the press box, and you can work with 
him in identifying players on the two teams. The writers 
will be too busy with their stories to take time to check 
up the numbers on the players’ backs with the names and 
numbers printed on the programs.”’ 

“T’ll have to admit that I’m a bit nervous about my 
assignment,” confessed Philip Jordan. ‘‘Things happen 
fast in a football game. I’m wondering how I’m going 
to take notes on everything and still watch the game.” 

Buell hastened to reassure him. ‘‘Don’t try to get 
everything. Watch for the ‘high aos the important 
plays and incidents,” he said. 
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‘“‘Here’s some news that may cheer you,” added Albert 
Howard. ‘‘Don Black of the Dispatch staff has offered 
to help us any time we want him. Why not ask him to 
sit in the press box and give us pointers on what to look 
for and how to take notes?” 

“A mighty good idea,’ agreed Buell, with alacrity. 
“T’ll telephone him to-night about it.” 

So the next day the amateur sports writers, a bit 
awed by what they considered their heavy responsibility, 
took their places in the press box, with a plentiful supply 
of copy paper and pencils. The presence of the experienced 
newspaperman, Don Black, bolstered their confidence. 
They began to feel quite professional, quite equal to their 
task. 

Charleston kicked off. An Evansville player caught 
the ball and ran it back to the Charleston twenty-yard 
line before he went down. The writers forgot their duty 
as news gatherers, and joined in the roar of cheers that 
went up from the Evansville stands. 

Don Black smiled. When the noise had died down and 
his excited fellow workers were again seated at his side, 
he remarked quietly: ‘All right, but you’re here to ¢ell, 
not to yell. Let’s try to forget we’re loyal, hip-hurrahing 
Evansville fans, and remember always we’re news re- 
porters. That’s one of the penalties in being a sports 
writer. He can be a fan, but it shouldn’t interfere with 
his doing his job as a careful, unflurried observer. He 
can be a partisan, but he shouldn’t let it show in his 
writing.” 

Then he turned to Albert Howard. 

“Who made that run?” he asked, with sudden di- 
rectness. 
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“Blamed if I know,’ Albert admitted, somewhat 
shamefacedly. ‘‘I was sure he was headed for a touch- 
down, but I was so excited I didn’t notice who it was.” 

But Buell Kenyon, who had assigned himself to the 
press box as ‘‘general utility’’ man for just such occasions, 
had been more watchful. ‘‘ Number 20,” he said. ‘“‘That’s 
Red Tipton, quarterback and captain.” 

So Albert wrote down: 


On the kick-off Captain Tipton ran the ball to the 
Charleston twenty-yard line. 


In the meantime, Don Black had asked a question of 
Dick Sherman, the Charleston sports writer; and as the 
two teams lined up, he reached over, picked up Albert’s 
piece of copy paper, and drew a line through what he 
had written. Then he substituted: 

Charleston won the toss and chose to kick off to Captain 

Tipton, who ran the ball back to the Charleston twenty- 

yard line before he was downed by Quarterback Rogers. 


“Tn writing a play-by-play account, be sure to get 
everything,” Mr. Black remarked, casually. Albert and 
Hugh saw immediately that theirs was an assignment 
which would require the utmost care and concentration. 

With the ball in its possession on the Charleston twenty- 
yard line, the Evansville team launched two line attacks 
which added nine yards. The fourth down failed, and 
Charleston punted immediately after receiving the ball. 
From then until the end of the quarter, the ball seesawed 
up and down the field, with no apparent advantage to 
either side. 

During the intermission Don Black turned to Philip 
Jordan. ‘‘Let’s see what you have?’ he asked. Phil 
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handed him two pages of notes. Mr. Black glanced 
over them quickly. 

“How about this statement, Phil?” he asked, as he 
read: 


The Tigers started for a touchdown from the kick-off, 
and would have made it but for a bit of heartbreaking 
luck when their march was stopped on the Charleston 
eleven-yard line. ; 


“What was this luck? I don’t remember any fumble 
at that time, or any other break that you might call luck. 
Seems to me the reason the Tigers didn’t score a touch- 
down was because the Charleston defense stiffened and 
held ’em,” suggested the reporter, by way of correction. 

Recalling what Mr. Black had said about the impar- 
tiality of the sport writer, Philip hastily crossed out the 
misleading statement when the paper was returned to him. 

“You might omit some of these statements, too,” 
Mr. Black remarked, pointing out a long string of repe- 
titions about the plays attempted by each team, but which 
failed to gain ground, and the fact that the teams then 
resorted to punting. 

“Albert is including all of that in his play-by-play 
account,” he continued. ‘‘You should get only the 
putstanding events, so that your story will be a clear-cut 
summary of the game by quarters. It should be so com- 
plete that we get an adequate idea of the whole affair 
without having to wade through the tedious details of 
the play-by-play account. Don’t waste your time taking 
down the nonessential facts. Watch for the plays which 
have a decisive effect on the game.” 

Philip Jordan soon found it unnecessary to take many 
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notes, for the game continued its seesaw character until 
late in the third quarter. By that time, too, Albert and 
Jack had adopted a suggestion made by Don Black which 
lightened their work. For a while Albert watched the 
plays, and called them out to Jack, who made the proper 
notations. Then, for variety, Jack did the watching and 
calling, and Albert took the notes. They found this ar- 
rangement saved duplication of effort. 3 

Five minutes before the end of the third quarter, 
Charleston opened up with its forward-pass attack the 
School Dispatch had reported Coach Bolin as fearing. 
Charleston gained a total of sixty yards on this style of 
play before an Evansville player finally intercepted one 
of the passes and carried it deep into its rival’s territory. 
Up to this time Evansville had exhibited old-style 
plunging tactics — line-plunges, cross-bucks, and end- 
runs. But on the first play Captain Tipton dropped back, 
took the pass from center and shot a beautiful pass into 
the arms of an Evansville end, who waited near the side 
lines. 

Although he could hardly make himself heard above 
the uproar, Don Black leaned over to Philip Jordan and 
muttered, ‘‘Watch this now, boy. I believe we’re seeing 
the break in the game.” 

He was a true prophet. Before Charleston could re- 
cover from the surprise, Evansville had completed two 
more passes and had placed the ball on Charleston’s 
five-yard line. Again Captain Tipton dropped back to 
receive the ball. The Evansville end ran across the goal 
line and held up his hands as though to receive a pass. 
But when the center snapped it, the ball sailed into the 
arms of Jim Saunders, the right halfback, who plunged 
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with it through the left tackle and over the goal line for a 
touchdown. A moment later Lon Mason drop-kicked 
for the extra point. Thescore-board read: “Evansville, 7; 
Charleston, 0.” 

The fourth quarter was a fifteen-minute seesaw. As 
the pistol shot ended the game and the cheering crowds 
began to pour out of the stands, Buell Kenyon turned to 
his friends in the press box with, ‘‘Let’s get busy right 
away, while Mr. Black is here to give us suggestions, and 
plan the story.” 

‘All right,” agreed Don Black with a laugh. ‘Class 
in sport writing, please come to order. What’s the one 
big fact to go in the lead, Phil?”’ 

“Why, Evansville beat Charleston, of course, 
Jordan. 

“Certainly,” agreed Don Black. ‘‘But by what score, 
where, and when?” 

‘“‘Here’s a lead,’”’ volunteered Albert Howard, who had 
been busy with his pencil. And he read proudly: 


9 


replied 


The snarling, fighting Tigers from Evansville High 
‘School ripped, tore, and clawed their way through the 
mighty minions from Charleston and sent the Red-and- 
White pigskin artists reeling back in defeat in the greatest 
demonstration of the popular autumn sport ever witnessed 
in these parts last Saturday. 

As Jim Saunders tore across the last chalk line with 
the oval tucked under his arm, the crowd went wild, and . 
in a moment another mighty wave of sound swelled to the 
heavens when Lon Mason’s educated toe sent the pigskin 
squarely between the uprights. 


Mr. Black chuckled as he remarked: ‘‘ You believe in 
“saying it with flowers,’ don’t you?”’ Then he added, 
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““Too many cooks spoil the broth,’ and too much ‘sport 
writers’ language’ has spoiled many a good football 
yarn. You have used so many words that you have 
buried your story beneath them.” 

“How about this one?’”’ ventured George Robinson: 


The Evansville High School football team defeated 
Charleston High School by a score of 7 to 0 in a hard- 
fought game on the Evansville Field last Saturday. 


“Tt’s satisfactory as a conventional lead,’ observed 
Mr. Black, ‘‘but it’s the kind of summary that could be 
written about almost any football game. It has all the 
necessary information, but it lacks one thing — the big 
feature of the day; hence the real feature of the news. 
Every game has somethizg that distinguishes it from 
others. Any one know what the feature of this game is?” 

“Why, we beat them at their own game — forward 
passing!’’ exclaimed Albert Howard. 

“You’ve hit it,” exclaimed Mr. Black. ‘Now with 
that for the feature in your lead go ahead, Phil. Write 
your story. Remember to put the second high light in the 
second paragraph. Then summarize the play by quarters, 
and you’ve got the ‘lead story.’ The play-by-play ac- 
count, which Jack and Albert are to write, and Laura’s 
color story will give Dispatch readers the other details 
they may want to know. But your story should give 
a comprehensive, sure-fire idea of the entire game.”’ 

The little group of sport writers left the press box 
eager to get their notes spun out into a story of the big 
event. 

Next Monday when the School Dispatch appeared, this 
is what its readers saw: 
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TIGERS DEFEAT 
RED AND WHITE 








AT OWN TRICKS 


Forward Pass Sends Saunders 
to Touchdown in Third 
Quarter—Score 7-0 


By launching a successful aerial attack 
in the third quarter, the Evansville Tigers 
beat the Charleston High School football 
team at its own game and won a hard- 
fought contest from the Red and White 
by a score of 7 to 0 on Evansville Field 
last Saturday afternoon. 

Three forward passes, thrown by Har- 
old Tipton, placed the ball on Charles- 
ton’s five-yard line, where a line-buck 
with Jim Saunders carrying the ball 
scored the touchdown. Lon Mason 
kicked goal. 

Except for this, the game was com- 
paratively uneventful, with two well- 
drilled teams of equal offensive and de- 
fensive strength playing on even terms. 
In the first quarter Captain Tipton 
caught the kick-off, and carried the ball 
to the Charleston twenty-yard line, but 
after that the Red-and-White goal was 
never seriously threatened. 

Late in the third quarter Charleston 
opened up its threatened forward pass 
attack for a gain of sixty yards before it 
was stopped. Then Walt Pierce inter- 
cepted a pass, and the Tigers sprang their 
own surprise attack which brought them 
victory. 
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As soon as the football season was over, the members 
of The Newspaper Club turned their attention to basket- 
ball. Under the direction of Don Black, whe proved an 
apt instructor, they made rapid progress. After they 
had mastered the simpler forms of straight news writing 
as applied to sports, he showed them how to write an 
analytical story in which the why as well as the who, 
what, when, and where are emphasized in the lead, and in 
which the sports writer interprets the finer points of the 
game. The boys also had further instruction in writing 
the color story, although they found that this type could 
be used to better advantage in football — the most dra- 
matic sport of all — than in basketball, baseball, or track. 

In emphatic terms Mr. Black impressed upon them 
that they need not depend upon extravagant diction and 
trite slang phrases, affected by some sports writers, to 
make their stories forceful and-interesting. 

Under his supervision they soon learned to write with 
vividness and force. Consequently the School Dispatch 
stories were free from such worn-out phrases as, booted 
the pigskin, walloped the horsehide, cinder path artists, 
tower of strength in the line, and the like. 

The young writers learned, too, to be good sportsmen, 
to look with impartial eyes upon the contests which Evans- 
ville High teams had with competitors, to be as ready to 
praise skillful plays by their opponents as to glory in 
good work by members of their own squads. They found 
that in doing this they were helping to promote a better 
type of sportsmanship with the student body and that 
other school newspapers rarely, if ever, made complaint 
of muckerlike conduct towards their teams when they 
came to Evansville. : 
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SuGGESTED READINGS 


Hyde, Grant M., A Course in Journalistic Writing, Chap. XXII, 
“Writing about Athletics.” Appleton. 

Borah, L. A., News Writing for High Schools, “Sports,” pp. 214-224. 
Allyn and Bacon. 

Bleyer, W. G., Newspaper Writing and Editing, “Sports,” pp. 180- 
191. Houghton Mifflin. 

Harrington, H. F., Writing for Print, “Football,” pp. 63-66. Heath. 

Spencer, M. Lyle, News Writing, Chap. XVI, “Sports.”’ Heath. 

Neal, R. W., News and News Writing, Chap. XXVI, “Sports.” 
Home Correspondence School. 

Otto, William N., Journalism for High Schools, Chap. VIII. 
“Athletic and Sports Stories.” Harcourt, Brace. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Write a news story about the football practice in your 
high school. This story should include the number of men who 
responded to the coach’s call, the number of players on last 
year’s team who are eligible this year, promising new material, 
probable candidates for the different positions on the teams, 
and discussion of this year’s prospects and last year’s record. 
It may also include comment on this year’s schedule, the rela- 
tive strength of the opposing teams — as far as can be learned 
from reports from other schools — and a review of last year’s 
games with these opponents, although these facts might well 
form the basis for a separate story. 

2. Clip from a school newspaper a sports story that has a 
faulty lead. Criticize and rewrite the lead. 

3. Write the “advance” story for a football game your 
school team is to play soon. 

4, Write the lead for an analytical story, emphasizing the 
why, of the last football game your school team played. 

5. Clip the story of a football game from a high school 
paper and rewrite it for the school paper of the opposing 
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team. (In rewriting this story, remember that your point of 
view will be different from that of the writer of the original 
article.) 

6. Write a color story of one of the football games your 
team has played this season. 

7. Write a news story about a dual track meet between 
your school and another school. (Notice that in such a story 
the element of team play does not enter into track and field 
athletics as it does in football and baseball. For that reason 
there is little opportunity for an analytical type of story.) 

8. Write a story of a baseball game, featuring in the lead 
the how or why. Rewrite the lead for this story, featuring 
the who (the hero of the game). Perhaps your instructor will 
furnish you the schedule of facts necessary for the story, so 
that all writers will attack the same problem of reporting. 

9. Clip a baseball story which is full of “sports language.” 
Rewrite it, cutting out the trite expressions and flowery 
diction. Compare the two stories and see which will give the 
greater number of readers an adequate idea of the game. 

10. Write a short sport feature story, using a ‘‘cartridge”’ 
or “‘text”’ lead. 

11. Grantland Rice, the noted sport writer, gives in the 
American Magazine the following “Code of a Good Sport.” 
Does it apply to school athletics? After you have read it, 
write an editorial for the school newspaper, basing your dis- 
cussion on some unsportsmanlike incident observed in a recent 
game. The code: 

Thou shalt not quit. 

Thou shalt not alibi. 

Thou shalt not gloat over winning. 
Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 
Thou shalt not take unfair advan- 


Be Go 


<I 


tage. 
6. Thou shalt not ask odds thou art 
not willing to give. 
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7. Thou shalt not always be ready to 
give thine opponents the shade. 

8. Thou shalt not underestimate an 
opponent nor overestimate thyself. 

9. Remember that the game is the 
thing and that he who thinketh otherwise 
is a slacker and not a true sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou playest, for 
he who playeth the game straight and 
hard winneth even when he loseth. 


12. Here are three leads. Do they convey the news ade- 
quately? Does the writer use too much slang? Is he fair and 
unbiased — a good reporter? 


I 


St. Louis. — Babe Ruth to-day established himself as the king of 
sluggers, the sultan of swat, and the czar of bam by hitting three home 
runs and leading the Yankees to a rousing victory over the Cardinals 
in the fourth game of the world’s series, which now stands even up with 
two games apiece. The final score of this weird and perhaps most 
thrilling of all world’s series games was 10 to 5. 

The Yanks at last came out of their coma and did their stuff — 
something after the manner in which they romped out in front in the 
pennant race last spring, and to-night the hosts of St. Louis who had 
gone mad with enthusiasm are walking the streets with heads bowed 
down and fearful of the final result. 


II 


Before a large crowd that shivered in a cold drizzling rain and sleet 
Western defeated Normal at the homecoming game last Saturday on 
field which was a sea of mud and water. The bad weather slowed down 
the game and caused many fumbles. 

Western showed good work and fought with dogged persistence 
throughout the game. Some changes were made in the line-up. Owing 
to injuries received by Lowe in the McKendree game, ‘‘Red” Huff was 
placed at left tackle, Coats shifted to fullback, while Page played at 
right half, and Rodgers at end. 
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Ill 


The Westport basketball team received a big surprise on its jaunt 
penantward when it bumped up against the fighting Manual basketeers 
in the second round of interscholastic basketball played on the Con- 
vention Hall court Saturday. Expecting a meek lamb, the South 
Siders found a menacing bear reared back on its haunches, fighting for 
its life as only a bear can, when confronted. The 26 to 19 score does 
not indicate the struggle waged throughout the entire contest. 


Copy-READING EXERCISE 


See accompanying pamphlet. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CLUB CONSIDERS FARM AND FIELD 


ID YOU SEE Albert Howard’s picture on the 

Dispatch farm page last night?” exclaimed Hugh 
Brown as he entered the door. He held the open sheet 
to show Albert kneeling on the ground with his three 
prize pigs. 

“No, I didn’t, Hugh; but I’m proud to see it, not only 
because Albert is a prize winner, but also because he’s 
a member of our Newspaper Club,” answered Miss Taylor. 

All crowded about the teacher as she turned the page 
for them to see. Albert was one of the farm boys who 
came to school with his twin sister Elsie every morning 
on the big blue bus. The Newspaper Club had been 
guests of the twins recently when the Four H club met 
at Riverbank Farm, their country home. 





Courtesy of American Farm Bureau, Chicago. 
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Underneath the picture was a story by Albert called: 
Five Years in Club Work 


Albert had always declared he simply couldn’t write 
when Miss Taylor asked a story from him for the school 
paper. 

“‘Let’s read the article aloud. It’s the first long one 
we’ve ever seen of Albert’s,’’ suggested Dorothy Hill. 

So Miss Taylor read: 


FIVE YEARS IN CLUB WORK’ 


By Axrsert Howarp 


In the early spring five years ago, our county agent, Mr. 
E. R. Raymond of Ashmore, and a number of farmers in our 
county started a junior boys’ and girls’ pig club. 

I signed up to be a member of the Hampshire Pig Club, and 
borrowed thirty dollars with which to buy a gilt. I was given 
another Hampshire gilt for helping milk through the winter. 
I became interested in all kinds of livestock; and every year 
since then, I have been a member of the Hampshire Pig Club. 

During this time I have always shown a litter of pigs at 
two or more fairs each year. In these four years I have shown 
three different years at the State Fair. The first year I ex- 
hibited there, my gilts placed only eighth and tenth; but since 
then I have had the pleasure of showing the champion Hamp- 
shire club litter two times. Last year in the club I won all 
that I could possibly expect, getting first on my litter and first 
and second on my two gilts. I have shown once at the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition at Chicago and placed second 
pen. I have exhibited at the M. & R. Fair at Evansville, the 

1 This personal experience story is adapted somewhat from a letter 
written by Lyle Shoot of Ashmore, Illinois. It is reproduced here by 
courtesy of the American Farm Bureau, Chicago. 
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Licking County Fair, and the Edgar County Fair. During 
these four years I have won two free trips for writing essays 
on club work. One of these trips was to the National Club 
Congress, held in Chicago during the International Livestock 
Exposition and one to the State Fair. 

A person cannot fully realize how widespread and valuable 
club work is until he goes to the Club Congress and sees fifteen 
hundred to two thousand representatives of the junior clubs 
of America there, from almost every state in the Union and 
some of the Canadian provinces. I never went to a fair without 
paying expenses with premium money. 

To get and keep a good record, you must pay close attention 
to several things. 

First, you should get the best stock possible to start with. 
Don’t be satisfied with that, but keep and breed for the best 
all the following years. ; 

Second, is care. Take good care of the sows at farrowing 
time and handle the pigs as if they were children. You can’t 
go in the lot, beat them around and never give them a bath, 
disinfect them, or do numerous other things for them, and expect 
to get anywhere. It can’t be done. They must have kind and 
gentle treatment. 

‘Third, feed is one of the most important points. Choose 
your feed carefully and don’t feed too much or too little. I 
would advise any one who is raising breeding stock to feed very 
little corn and to make up their ration mostly of oats, tankage, 
and wheat feeds. 

In our county, where the club started, there were probably 
forty or fifty members in the pig club the first year. Last 
year we had nearly six hundred members in the pig, sheep, 
baby beef, dairy heifer, corn, canning, and sewing clubs. 

We had our achievement day at the county fair and paraded 
some of all our projects on the racetrack. People surely took 
notice. 
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Farm clubs for boys have helped to create a great interest 
in pure-bred livestock in our county. There are few scrub 
livestock of any kind left. The corn club also created a great 
interest in seed-corn testing. Probably more disease-free corn 
was planted in Licking County this year than ever before, and 
what the Boys’ Corn Club did was at the bottom of it. 

What has club work done for me, you ask. That calls for 
a long answer. First, of course, it interested me in farming 
and made me like the farm (I wasn’t born there). The hogs 
gave me something to do when I wasn’t otherwise busy, or in 
other words kept me out of mischief. I have learned something 
of the value of feeding and the great value of careful breeding. 
In fact, the Boys’ Club has helped me choose my life work. 
Some day I want to enter the agricultural college of the state 
university. 

Outside of these things, it had taught me how to mix with 
people. On several occasions I have been called upon to 
speak at banquets. It has also helped me to be a good loser, 
which every one should be able to be, or be forever in trouble. 

I shall never forget what club work has done for me, and I 
shall try to make the clubs in my county larger and better. 
I am sure there is a great future in club work, and I hope that 
many more boys and girls will take advantage of it. 


Just as Miss Taylor was finishing, Albert and Elsie, 
his sister, came in. Albert grew red and hastily looked for 
a seat when he heard his story being read. 

“Congratulations, Albert,” said Miss Taylor. “I’ve 
always wanted you to write about your prize pigs. I 


knew you could.” 

“T never thought people here in school cared about 
farm things,” Albert replied. “Tn a regular farm paper 
it’s different. You see the state university has a cor- 
respondence course in writing for the home town paper. 
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Mr. Lord, the news editor of the extension service, con- 
ducts it. He came out and talked to our club reporters 
about news writing. He told us how to write news stories 
about life on the farm. He wanted me to write about my 
pigs and club work, and so I did. You see I know about 
these things and wrote what I thought. It wasn’t hard.” 

“Certainly not,’ nodded Miss Taylor. ‘‘ Writing is 
as natural as talking, when we have something to write 
about. We think of it as something very solemn and 
weighty, but it isn’t. What did Mr. Lord tell you in 
his talks?” 

“Oh, he said that news began in the Garden of Eden 
when Adam said to Eve ‘ Well, well, my dear, it looks like 
a good year for the apple crop,’”’ volunteered Elsie, with 
a laugh, assuming that the question was meant for her. . 
“Then he told us to write a secretary’s report like a news 
story, to put the most interesting things first, not to 
begin with the meeting was called to order, and all that, 
and never say a.meeting was held, or at a meeting of. Just 
about the same kind of things we’ve talked about in 
The Newspaper Club, only Mr. Lord wants us to write 
about the boys’ and girls’ club work for the farm page 
in our county paper.” 

“Elsie is the secretary for the Four H club; so you see 
she needed to be attentive,’ Miss Taylor explained to the 
class. 

“Td like to know what Four H means,” put in Harry 
Gray, who had not gone to the picnic at the Howard 
farm. “TI get it that a pig club is to raise pigs, a corn club 
to raise corn, but what is Four H club?” he inquired, 
turning to Elsie. 

“The four H’s stand for hand, head, heart, and health, 
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and our symbol is the four-leafed clover, made into the 
form of a badge. The farm girls have special clubs, too. 
Of course, we can raise pigs, or corn, or lambs if we want 
to; but we prefer sewing, cooking, and canning clubs,” 
explained Elsie. 

“T don’t call canning fun,’ 
pressed. 

“Oh, that’s not all we do. We have a demonstration 
of cooking or sewing; then we have a program. We 
sing and play games, go on picnics and nature hikes, and 
always have something to eat.” 

‘That sounds better,”’ Philip Jordan observed. 

“But we can’t say dainty refreshments were served in 
our story. We must specify. We must say chocolate 
and sandwiches, cider and doughnuts, orangeade and cake,” 
added Elsie, like an apt pupil. 

‘“‘One of Elsie’s reports is printed on that same farm 
page,” chimed in Albert, proudly, as if to share honors 
with his twin sister. ‘‘It’s under the heading, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Farm Clubs — the first one.” 

“Good, now we’ll read a model club report, I’m sure,” 
remarked Miss Taylor, as she glanced over the page with 
practiced eye. ‘I’ve found it.” And she read: 


’ remarked Harry, unim- 


FOUR H CLUB NEWS 


An agreement to finish piecework and exhibit the best at 
the State Fair was signed by all twenty-seven members of 
the Sewers and Stitchers Club at the first meeting, held October 
18, with Mrs. Robert Work of the Pioneer Farm. The new 
leader is Mrs. John Emory of Plain City, who used to be a 
designer for the Truax Dressmaking School in Cleveland. 

The name of the club has been changed from Stewers and 
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Stitchers to Sewers and Stitchers, because all are to take 
sewing this year. As a demonstration, Grace Finley told how 
to put a patch on a table cloth. Opal Osborne, chairman of 
the social committee, read an original story about the Four 
H clover, the emblem of the club. Lois Eaken played “Toa 
Wild Rose,” and Emma Rose sang “‘I Love a Little Cottage.” 
After the program, the girls played “three deep” and other 
games out on the lawn. Pumpkin pie and cider were served. 

Kate Upson, Norine McLaughlin, and Florence White 
are on the social committee for the next meeting, to be held 
November 19 at the home of the leader, Mrs. John Emory, 
Plain City. Each girl agreed to bring material for making a 
club apron. 


““T see you’ve tried to follow the order of most impor- 
tant things first, and others in succession,”? commented 
Miss Taylor. “It seems to me that the new leader’s 
name would be first, but perhaps the signing of the 
pledge insures the success of the year’s work.” 

“TI think so,” replied Elsie. ‘That’s why I put it 
first.” 

“T notice also, some reports of prize-winning country 
flower gardens on this page,” continued the teacher. 

But before she could discuss this, Buell Kenyon re- 
marked somewhat bluntly: “TI think city and town flower 
gardens just as pretty and sometimes prettier than coun- 
try. ones. Town vegetable gardens are all right too, even 
though they are not so big as farm ones. Crestview 
School, in town here, has taken first prize for its garden 
exhibit four times at the State Fair, and the pumpkins 
and cabbages looked just as fat and healthy as country 
ones. 


“Oh, yes, we will all agree to that, Buell,’”’ acquiesced 
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Miss Taylor. ‘If the city is not too large, city folk can 
have gardens and many forms of outdoor enjoyment. 
They need not be ignorant of nature, either.”’ 

George Robinson quickly responded to this suggestion 
with, ‘“‘That’s right. Town boys can learn about nature 
in the biology classes at school, in Scout work, and in 
boys’ camps.” 

“And the girls, too, have nature tests in their clubs,” 
added Hazel Cameron, who had followed the discussion 
closely. 

“Yes, nature work in school, club, and camp is all 
wholesome and informing, but the truest followers of 
nature learn from their own observation out of doors, 
with no thought of achievement tests. They are the 
real naturalists. You’ve had such people for your camp 
teachers, I’m sure. I’ve found a real nature lover right 
in this Newspaper Club,” commented Miss Taylor, as 
she proceeded to open a lower drawer in her desk. She 
drew out five carefully bound notebooks, all the same 
size and color. 

“Last week Hugh Brown brought me these,” she ex- 
plained. ‘They are his nature journals. He has kept 
them for five years and has never shown them to people, 
because he thought they would not be interested. I’m 
the first one outside of his family to read these notes. I 
consider the privilege a great honor,” said Miss Taylor, 
quietly. 

“Read some of them, please,” called out Dorothy 
Inglis, all enthusiasm for this new kind of writing in 
The Newspaper Club. 

“No, there’s to be something better than that. Hugh 
has agreed to conduct a little nature corner for the school 


’ 
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page; and perhaps when we have a paper of our own, it 
may develop into half a column. 

“Will it be like the out-of-doors page in the Sunday 
Dispatch?” enquired Hazel, eagerly. 

“Yes, something like that. However, we can’t repro- 
duce the snapshots and sketches of flowers, trees, and 
wild creatures, with which Hugh has illustrated his notes, 
and this I regret,” the teacher admitted. .. . 

“That will do for to-day. We have had a rather crowded 
hour. In your assignments this time I’ve asked you to 
see what the papers print about gardens, country life, 
and nature. We’ve discovered that the paper speaks 
many languages and employs many different kinds of 
writing,” concluded Miss Taylor.! 

Note: Readers of the school page in the School Dis- 
patch came in time to look with keen interest for the 
nature notes by Hugh Brown. For the readers of this 
book, two are herewith reprinted. 


PAGES FROM A NATURE JOURNAL 


By Hucu Brown 
Signs of Autumn 


According to the almanac which lies before me, summer is 
at an end. I have heard some people say that summer had 
ended a month ago, while others state that we have had no 
such season this year. I am inclined to believe the latter 
statement. 

You will probably recall that snow fell on the ninth day of 
May, almost seven weeks after King Winter had been de- 


' For a complete discussion on how to gather and write farm stories 
read Agricultural Journalism, Chaps. IV and XIII, by Crawford and 
Rogers. 
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throned. Whether this started the ball rolling is questionable, 
for since then our weather has been most inconsistent. Be 
it as it may, autumn is here, timely and with appropriate 
weather conditions. 

There are other ways of denoting the seasons apart from such 
ones as deceitful weather and unreliable almanacs, for a walk 
through the country will convince you that autumn is here. 
The towering straw stack near the farmer’s barn is a sign that 
his threshing is done and that his bins are filled with wheat and 
oats. 

As you approach the woods, noisy flocks of crows will at- 
tract your attention. These sable birds have led a silent, 
busy, and somewhat solitary life during the past season. What 
a change! Clamorous and carefree, they fly about in large 
flocks, heedless of the farmer’s accusations in regard to their 
depredations upon his straggling corn. 

The barn swallows have already flown to warmer climes — 
but yonder bluejay calls you to the woods. Here the coloring 
of the leaves will attract your attention, although two more 
weeks are needed before we should lavish praise on their ap- 
pearance. 

The squirrels will soon follow the farmer’s example and be- 
gin their harvesting. These wily fur bearers know well the 
duration of the cold winter months, and a busy season is at 
hand. 

You may also notice that large numbers of robins are flying 
about the trees, preparatory to fall migration. Their example 
is followed by other birds, for many flocks are occasionally to 
be seen flying overhead. 

Upon emerging from the woods, you may be fortunate in 
surprising a grizzled woodchuck from a clover or alfalfa field. 
This target of many a farmer’s curse is accumulating a layer 
of fat which will suffice to keep him alive through the long 


winter’s sleep. 
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Although there are many signs of autumn’s presence, I 
believe that the congregating blackbirds is one of the best. 
Go to the river bank some day and watch them flitting about — 
hundreds of noisy, gregarious birds who seem to be undecided 
where to alight, yet flying up from the trees as one, leaving 
you to stand and gaze after them, marveling at the part which 
they play in the great realm of nature. 


The Skunk 


Ay, do despise me, I’m the prouder for it. 
— BICKERSTAFF. 


A cool, gentle wind was blowing across the meadows, whis- 
pering softly to the trees of the woods and injecting life into 
the woodland dwellers. Spring had come at last, and the 
redwings were proclaiming its arrival from the barren trees 
which bordered the woods. As I passed the henhouse on my 
way to welcome them, my footsteps crossed a familiar trail 
which circled the building and then headed for the woods. 

“So Mr. Skunk has paid us a visit,’’ I said to myself. ‘“T 
wonder if his prowling has been successful.’”’ I did not stop 
to ask the farmer whether or not his chickens had been dis- 
turbed (Mr. Skunk has a great affection for chickens), but 
followed the well-defined tracks before me. Now and then a 
meadow lark would fly up from the field, or the crows would 
call vociferously as they flew overhead. The trail led to the 
barbed-wire fence which divides the clover field from the 
swamp land, and I followed its course to the edge of the woods. 
Here, however, I lost the trail, for only stray patches of snow 
could be seen. My hopes of following the animal to its lair 
were shattered for the present, and I hurried onward toward 
the clamorous blackbirds. Suddenly, as I reached the top of a 
small, well-wooded hill, I was attracted by a rustling in the 
fallen leaves at my left. I stopped and looked about. At 
the base of a young beech, about ten feet away, a skunk was 
diligently searching for food. So busily engaged was he that 
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he failed to notice my approach, which was muffled effectively 
by the wet, fallen leaves. 

What a beautiful wild creature! Such a sight is enough to 
make us cast aside our prejudices and admire him. His dep- 
redations cannot overbalance his usefulness to the farmer 
and make him an outcast. 

I watched him for about fifteen minutes as he continued his 
search. If anything edible was found amongst the leaves, he 
would roll it between his forepaws and then eat it. The wind 
rattled the brown oak leaves which clung tenaciously to the 
trees, and Mr. Skunk stopped his proceedings and looked cau- 
tiously about. Seemingly unaware of my espionage, he resumed 
his hunting, but again stopped, stuck his nose high into the 
air, looked directly at me, and turning, ambled hurriedly away. 

When I returned to the farmhouse I overheard the farmer 
yelling from the henhouse, ‘“‘What pesky critter’s been suckin’ 
those eggs again, I’d like t’ know!” ! 


SuGGESTED READINGS 


Crawford, Nelson A., and Rogers, Charles E., Agricultural Jour- 
nalism, Chap. IV, ‘The Agricultural News Story”; Chap. V, “The 
Agricultural Feature Story.” Knopf. 

Magazines: Bulletins of the State University and the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa; Farm and Fireside, Crowell 
Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Farm Journal, Atkinson 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; American Agri- 
culturist, New York, New York; Country Gentleman, Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Breeder’s Gazette, Saunders 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois; Capper’s Weekly, Capper Pub- 
lishing Company, Topeka, Kansas; Nature Magazine, American 
Nature Association, Mt. Morris, Illinois. 

1 “Pages from a Nature Journal” by Arthur Stupka are two of a series 
published in the South High Beacon, South High School, Cleveland, 
while Mr. Stupka was a student there. The name Hugh Brown is used as 
a nom de plume in the proceedings of the club. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


1. If you live on a farm, write a column of personal items 
eathered in your community for publication in the county 
paper. 

2. If you belong to any branch of the Four H clubs, write 
a report of the last meeting or an account of the year’s activi- 
ties. 

3. Write a letter similar to Albert Howard’s, telling of 
your experience with corn or animals. 

4. Suppose you try for a prize on this subject, “What the 
Boys’ or Girls’ Farm Clubs Have Done for Me,” or the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls. 

5. Write on this subject: ‘““The Extension Department of 
the College of Agriculture and Its Service to the Farm Boy or 
Gully) : 

6. Write an account of a conference at the State University, 
a trip to the State Fair, or the International Stock Exhibition, 
a Boys’ and Girls’ Club congress. (Don’t attempt any of these 
unless it is an actual experience. Substitute a real event.) 

7. Clip from one issue of the city papers some crop and 
market reports. It would be startling to contrast the market 
report of to-day with a like report twenty or forty years ago. 
Try it, if you have any old newspapers. Where could you 
find them for reference? 

8. Does your city or county paper run a farm page? What 
is it about? Of what service is the Grange to a county com- 
munity? Name three farm papers. 

9. Write a story about an animal on the farm which is 
unusual enough to interest the public. Make the animal seem 
human. Get some humor into the write-up. 

10. Write a human-interest story with a farm setting. 

11. Interview your county agent and write of the prospects 
for Boys’ and Girls’ Club work during the coming year. 

12. From the viewpoint of a prize winner, report a garden 
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or vegetable exhibit, a flower show. (A prize winner would 
see through rosy glasses, you know.) 

13. In the Sunday city paper, you will find a page devoted 
to the out o’ doors or to nature study. Who are the writers? 
The photographers? What aspects of nature are treated? 
This page is widely read, as shown by letters received by the 
paper. What does this sheet’s popularity tell you about news- 
paper readers? 

14. Bring to the club meeting a story on gardens, their 
planting, and arrangement, one on birds and their service. 

15. Write an open letter to the editor of your paper, pro- 
testing against the uprooting of wild flowers and young trees. 

16. A clergyman once wrote a letter to the paper, suggesting 
that a certain scenic section of his county be bought by the 
state for a public park. That letter started a series of similar 
letters; discussion followed. The legislature, in time, acted; 
the tract became a state park. That state park is now one of 
many others. Write a letter suggesting the beautification of 
river banks, the planting of trees along the public highway, 
the preservation of the city’s old trees along the pavements. 
Perhaps the city council wants them cut down to widen the 
street for traffic. Does your paper conduct beautification 
campaigns? 

17. List the outdoor organizations in your community, 
such as country clubs, hiking, fishing, boating, and mountain- 
climbing clubs. Clip a story from the paper, based on one of 
them. Try writing a story of your own, provided you know 
something of these organizations. It may be you “caddy” at 
a country club; perhaps you have charge of the boats at a lake. 

18. Write on some phase of this topic: (a) Across the 
Continent by Gasoline Burro, (6) Camping in the Open, 
(c) The Growth of the Tourist Camp, (d) The Motor House, 
(e) The Effect of the Automobile upon Our National Life, 
(f) Motoring and Health, (g) An Airship Vacation. 
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19. Describe your observations in a walk through the mead- 
ows and woods in spring, in autumn. Be ‘‘ear-minded” as 
well as “‘eye-minded.”’ 

20. What achievement tests on nature lore have you passed 
in order to fulfill the requirements of a club or camp to which 
you belong? Write on the value of these, as if for a paper or 
magazine. Emphasize, if you can do so sincerely, your in- 
creased enjoyment in walking out of doors or under the sky 
at night. 

21. The following men and their work should be familiar 
to all lovers of nature. Write a short news story about one 
of them: (a) Jack Miner, (6) John Burroughs, (c) Dallas 
Lore Sharp, (d) William T. Hornaday, (e) Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, (f) Luther Burbank, (g) J. J. Audubon. (It will be 
hard to write a short account of these men, but the experience 
will give you good practice in choosing essentials.) 

22. Choose one of these quotations, and write your thoughts 
about it. In what part of a paper would these find a place? 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours... 


‘You might read the rest of it. It is from William Words- 
worth’s sonnet, ‘‘The World.” 


God Almighty first planted a garden; and indeed it is the purest 
of human pleasures. — Francis Bacon. 


Good fences make good neighbors. 
— “Mending Wall,” Ropert Frost. 


I hear the woodlands calling, 
and their red is like the blare 
Of trumpets in the air, 
Where rebel Autumn plants her tents 
and crowns her gypsy hair. 
— Mapison CawEIn, 
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There’s part o’ the sun in an apple; 
There’s part o’ the moon in a rose; 
There’s part of the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 
Out of the vast comes nearness; 
For the God whose love we sing 
Lends a little of his heaven 
To every living thing. 
— Aveustus Wicut BoMBERGER. 


But seek now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; and the fowls of 
the air, and they shall tell thee. 
; — Jos. 12:7 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot — 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not — - 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay but I have a sign; 
Tis very sure God walks in mine. 

— “My Garden,” THomas Epwarp Brown. 


In every schoolchild’s heart let love be planted till knowledge of con- 
servation (plants, birds, animals) be next to reading, writing and arith- 
metic, and love of Nature next to love of God and neighbor. 

— “Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Datuas Lore Suarp. 


The God of Music dwelleth out of doors. — Ep1ira M. Tuomas. 


Lhave loved the feel of the grass under my feet, and the sound of run- 
ning streams by my side. The hum of the wind in the treetops has 
always been good music to me, and the face of the field has often 
comforted me more than the faces of men. — JonN BurRovucHs. 


23. Read “Out in the Fields with God” by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, ‘‘God’s World” by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
and “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer is worth memorizing. Bring 
your favorite nature lyric to the Club meeting. 


CHAPTER XII 


“MONKEYSHINES” AND OTHER THINGS 


T ALL CAME about because Ralph Emerson Clark, 
professor of history at Evansville College, asked for a 
six months’ leave of absence from classroom duties in 
order to study social conditions in South America. His 
request was granted by the trustees, his steamship pas- 
sage engaged, and his trunks taken to the railroad station. 
Just before he stepped on the train, Professor Clark 
turned to his niece, Dorothy Hill, who had come to bid 
him good-by, and laughingly remarked: ‘‘ Well, Dorothy, 
what shall I bring you home from South America?” 

“A monkey,” impulsively replied Dorothy, who had 
just seen one performing for an Italian organ grinder. 

“All right,” agreed her uncle. ‘You shall have a 
monkey if I can coax him away from the Brazilian 
jungle.” 

Dorothy forgot all about the strange request; indeed 
she had made it in fun, not dreaming that her uncle would 
take it seriously. 

But six months later Professor Clark came back from 
South America, and with him a squirming, wizen-faced, 
long-tailed monkey, all legs and arms. 

Dorothy squealed when she saw the queer little animal. 

‘““Here’s your monk,” announced Uncle Ralph, as he 
placed the chain in Dorothy’s hand. “Mind you take 
good care of him. He’s called a spider monkey, and he 
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certainly looks it. Never saw so many legs and arms 
in all my life. The sailor who sold him to me called him 
Pedro.” 

When Miss Taylor came to school the next morning, 
she found Dorothy and the monkey surrounded by an 
excited group of chattering pupils. Dorothy had been 
telling the story of her uncle’s return and had been ex- 
hibiting all the antics of her new pet. 

Miss Taylor found difficulty in quieting the hubbub of 
talk and in getting the class adjusted to the day’s work. 
She suggested that Dorothy fasten the monkey securely 
outside the building and that the class spend a half-hour 
or so in writing a little story of Pedro’s arrival for the 
coming issue of the School Dispatch. Buell Kenyon wrote 
the best account in which he jestingly referred to Pedro 
as a superior creature ‘‘educated in the higher branches.” 

At noon when Dorothy went to take Pedro home, she 
found that he had vanished, taking chain and collar with 
him. Dorothy hurriedly gave the alarm; but in spite 
of a wild search in every nook and corner, in spite of a 
chorus of calls, ‘Pedro! . . . Pedro!”’ flung to the swaying 
trees, no monkey could be found. 

Uncle Ralph was quickly notified of Pedro’s disap- 
pearance, but he had seen nothing of him. Neither had 
any one else in the vicinity of the school. Finally, the 
police department was appealed to, with a request that 
every blue-coat be on the lookout for the truant. 

The next morning about ten o’clock the telephone bell 
at police headquarters rang violently. Sergeant Burdette 
Kinder took down the receiver. 

““There’s a monkey in a tree at 1240 Asbury Avenue,” 
came a voice. : 
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Sergeant Kinder grinned and turned around to Officer 
Arnold Hanson. 

“They’ve found the monk,” he announced. ‘‘Go over 
to 1240 Asbury Avenue and bring him in. He’s upsetting 
the whole bloomin’ neighborhood.” 

Officer Hanson strapped on his club and hurried away. 
Half an hour later he telephoned that he had climbed 
several trees near 1240 Asbury Avenue, but couldn’t 
find a trace of a monkey. Sergeant Kinder told him 
to come back to headquarters. 

The next morning, about 7:30 o’clock, Francis G. 
Fabian was on his way to work when he saw a queer- 
looking animal, all twisting legs and arms, perched upon 
the branch of a tree. He went back to his house, 1462 
Wesley Avenue, and called up the fire department. 

“There’s a monkey in a tree outside my yard,” he 
bellowed over the telephone. Five minutes later the 
hook-and-ladder wagon clanged up the street and stopped 
in front of Mr. Fabian’s house. 

“Where’s that infernal monkey?” exclaimed Truckman 
Michael Olk. 

“Up there,” answered Mr. Fabian, pointing excitedly 
to a quivering branch, decorated with a long black tail. 

“Tf you fellows will promise not to shoot or throw stones, 
I'll climb the tree,’ announced Truckman Olk. 

“Better take my market basket,” suggested Mrs, 
Fabian, one of dozens of spectators who now lined the 
sidewalk to watch the capture of Pedro.’ 

“All right, let’s have it,” answered the fireman. 
“That'll be better than getting my eyes scratched out.” 

Thus equipped, Truckman Olk ‘“shinnied” up the 
tree, grunting as he climbed. Pedro eyed him, lan- 
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guidly frisked his tail, but did not move from the branch 
on which he had taken a refuge. 

‘Here monkey-monkey-monk!” called the fireman, 
soothingly, snapping his fingers. 

Pedro did not stir. 

‘Here monkey-monkey-monk!”? Truckman Olk re- 
peated softly. Then with a quick lunge, he grabbed 
Pedro by one slender leg, and before his monkeyship 
could wail a protest, had him safely stowed away in the 
basket and was descending the tree. 

A cheer went up from the crowd stationed below. 
When Truckman Olk reached the ground, he found him- 
self something of a hero. 

An hour later, after a meal of bread and water, Pedro 
was returned to the Hill household, with a request that 
hereafter Dorothy keep him penned up, or chained to a 
tree, or better still, that she give him to a zodlogical 
garden. 

The misadventures of the wayward monkey interested 
every one tremendously. From various sources Miss 
Taylor was able to piece together a connected version 
of what had happened. When the news-writing class 
assembled at the regular period the next day, she an- 
nounced that the assignment would be to write the 
story of Pedro’s escape and capture. She told the class 
what she had found out about the incident. Philip Jor- 
dan, who had talked with Sergeant Kinder, supplied what 
had occurred at police headquarters; Dorothy Hill gave a 
vivid account of the tree-climbing episode as retailed to 
her by Mrs. Fabian. All the facts were ready for use. 

“Tt seems to me that, if we summarize the news of 
Pedro’s capture in the first paragraph, we ruin the story,” 
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spoke up Hugh Brown, after Miss Taylor had finished. 
“Don’t you think we ought to keep it mysterious as long 
as possible?” 

“T certainly do, Hugh,” replied the teacher. “This 
isn’t a regular five W news story where the reporter is 
expected to tell all he knows in the first four or five lines. 
Newspapermen would call the monkey incident a human- 
interest or feature story, because it deals with a surprise, 
and satisfies our love of comedy, also because it is about 
an animal. Information is not so important here; to 
entertain the reader is the important thing. It isn’t so 
much what you have to tell as how you tell it.” 

‘“‘How shall we start out?” asked Hazel Cameron, who 
wore a worried look. : 

“Tf I were you, I’d introduce the monkey into the 
schoolroom as soon as I could,” suggested Miss Taylor. 
“T think you should try to get the story moving in the 
first sentence. Start with action if you can. First stir 
up the reader’s curiosity by a promise of something to 
come; then keep his attention until you reach the 
climax. Then stop. It’s just like reading an exciting 
adventure story, only in this case you are telling some- 
thing that actually happened.” 

“Would you quote anybody?” asked Buell Kenyon, 
who liked to interview people. 

“You can, if you want to, but be sure that a person’s 
remarks do not slow up the movement. Dialogue is 
apt to be tiresome unless combined with incident. .. . 
And another thing, don’t go into a lengthy description 
of the trees and the neighborhood. The incident is the 
important thing. Spin the story as you would spin a top, 
without fooling too much with its progress,” 
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The teacher picked up a newspaper clipping from her 
desk. 

‘“‘T have here a human-interest story printed in the 
Kansas City Times,” she announced. ‘It’s about a lost 
baby and how it was found. As I read it, notice how 
the opening paragraph differs from the ordinary type 
of lead sentence we have been studying and how all the 
paragraphs blend into one another so that you can’t 
see the joints at all. There’s a little quotation at the 
end. It helps to give variety and point to the whole 
incident.” 

Miss Taylor read: 


Henry Snowden, Junior, twenty-six 
months old, could not be found last night 
at supper time when his mother went to 
call him from play in the yard of his home 
at the foot of Lafayette Avenue. 

Thinking he had gone across the road 
to romp with his dog, Jackie, his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Snowden, searched near the 
house for him and then called her hus- 
band, Henry Snowden, from his work in 
the planing mill of the D. G. Saunders 
Lumber Company, near their home in 
the Fairfax industrial district. 

After a search of three hours through 
the tall weeds and willows that form a mo- 
rass cut by railroad switch tracks between 
their home and the Missouri River a mile 
away, the parents became frightened for 
the safety of the child and called on the 
Kansas City, Kansas, police to aid in the 
search. 

Charles Rabon and H. A. Lucas, motor- 
cycle policemen, combed the territory 
near the home in vain. They took the 
father, now almost frantic with anxiety, 
to the home of George Eaton, 1728 Ten- 
nyson Avenue, the owner of a pack of 
bloodhounds. Eaton brought his dogs to 
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the scene. They took the scent from the 
little boy’s cap, which he had left behind 
in the yard. 

Pulling at their leashes, ‘‘Old Bess’’ 
and ‘‘Dick”’ followed the scent into the 
yard of a foundry a few hundred feet 
away and then headed straight down a 
narrow, weed-grown road that led east 
toward the river. 

Over ditches and through weeds higher 
than the searchers’ heads the dogs led the 
anxious parents. Suddenly the hounds 
swerved to the right and ran up a railroad 
embankment of the Union Pacifie switch 
tracks, nearly a half mile from the home. 

Three box cars were sided on the track. 
Underneath the middle one of the three 
the two hounds pulled Eaton. 

Henry junior, his blue overalls wet with 
dew, was sleeping peacefully between the 
tracks. He awoke ‘and started to ery 
when ‘‘Old Bess,” the lead hound, licked 
his face and arms, bare except for a little 
muslin undershirt. 

He stopped his tears when his mother 
picked him upin her arms. In afew min- 
utes Henry junior was safe in bed, free 
from the perils of the river and switching 
box cars. 

“He ran away once before,’”’ Mrs. Snow- 
den said, ‘‘but that time he followed his 
father. I don’t know why he would try 
to go away from the yard unless he 
wanted to see the river.” 


‘“‘And now,” remarked the teacher as she concluded 
the story, “let us all try our skill in writing an account 
of Pedro’s antics. George will be glad to publish it in 
next Monday’s School Dispatch, I’m sure.” 

The assignment was not an easy one, as every member 
of the Club quickly discovered once he had begun wrestling 
with the material at hand. Many sheets of copy paper 
were torn up; many beginnings started and abandoned. 
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From the batch of stories turned in at the end of the hour, 
Miss Taylor chose the one written by Mildred Welch as 
probably the best. George Robinson supplied a special 
boxed feature head for it, as follows: 


PEDRO UP TO HIS 
OLD MONKEYSHINES 


Dorothy Hill’s Playful Jungle Pet Gives 
Evansville Policemen and Fire Lad- 
dies Some Exciting Sport 





By Minprep WELCH 


Pedro the monk went to school with 
Dorothy Hill, his proud owner, last 
Wednesday morning and was greatly ad- 
mired by the pupils. When Dorothy 
chained him outside the building and went 
back to class, Pedro didn’t like it one bit. 
In fact, he tore himself loose and started 
out to explore the neighborhood. Maybe 
some of the big maples reminded the 
monkey of the Brazilian jungle where 
he had lived before being brought to 
Evansville by Professor Ralph E. Clark, 
Dorothy’s uncle. 

Imagine Dorothy’s excitement when 
she found her pet gone. Every pupil 
joined in a frantic search for him. “ Pe- 
dro! ... Pedro!’’ cried Dorothy and 
her schoolmates, but not even the long 
tail of the monkey could be seen. Later 
the police department was notified to 
watch out for the truant. 

Sergeant Burdette Kinder was sitting 
at police headquarters about ten o'clock 
Thursday morning when the telephone 
bell jingled. 

‘‘Hello!’”? answered the policeman. 

“'There’s a monkey in a tree at 1240 
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Asbury Avenue,” cried somebody excit- 
edly. 

Officer Arnold Hanson was told to go out 
and bring in the animal; but after ‘ mon- 
keying around”’ for a time, the officer 
telephoned that although he had climbed 
several trees he couldn’t find Pedro. 

About 7:30 o’clock Friday morning 
Francis G. Fabian saw a queer animal, 
with spiderlike arms and legs, near his 
yard at 1462 Wesley Avenue. He tele- 
phoned the fire department. The hook- 
and-ladder wagon came clattering down 
the street. 

‘““Where’s the monk?” yelled Truck- 
man Michael Olk. 

“Up there!’’ answered Mr. Fabian. 

The fire fighter supplied himself with 
one of Mrs. Fabian’s market baskets and 
started to climb the-tree. 

““Monkey-monkey-monk!”’ cried Mr. 
Olk, snapping his fingers and hugging 
the branches. ‘‘Nice monkey-monkey- 
monk!!”’ 

Pedro waved his long tail, but did not 
budge. The fireman got nearer, then 
suddenly grabbed Pedro by the leg, 
jammed him into the basket, and started 
back. The crowd below cheered. 

The monkey is now very repentant, 
after a dinner of bread and water. Doro- 
thy Hill says he will never stray from her 
sight again. 


As was her classroom custom, Miss Taylor made a list 
of assignments for the study of human-interest stories 
found in the newspapers, assignments which also served 
as guides to her youthful writers in preparation of articles 


of their own. If you are looking for a story, read the 
list printed at the end of this chapter. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 


Harrington, H. F., Chats on Feature Writing. Harper. 

Bleyer, W. G., Newspaper Writing and Editing, Chap. X, “Special 
Feature Articles.” Houghton Mifflin. 

Neal, R. W., News and News Writing, Chap. XXX, “Human 
Interest and Color Stories.’”? Home Correspondence School. 

Spencer, M. Lyle, News Writing, Chap. XIX, “Feature Writing.” 
Heath. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Look for newspaper stories that have child interest. 
How well are they handled? Are they interesting only to 
boys and girls? 

2. Find some daring adventure as described in a news- 
paper. What is the secret of its appeal? 

3. Apply the same inquiry to a story of misfortune, tragedy, 
or death. 

4. What makes us laugh? Find an incident —or write 
one based on your own experience — that brings smiles to 
our lips. 

5. Find a story with animal interest, and explain why we 
are interested in reading such a story. 

6. Do you know of a haunted house in your neighborhood? 
Find out all you can about it and write a little story about it. 

7. Human interest has been defined as anything that appeals 
to us through the feelings and emotions. Has the following 
human interest? 


Brattleboro, Vermont. — Laddie, a husky dog of collie and shep- 
herd blood, has been gone five months now, wandering through New 
England in search of his mistress. 

And during those five months, his master, Major F. W. Childs, of 
this city has conducted a wide hunt for his pet. Radio, newspapers, 
and mails were employed in efforts to find Laddie. But they were of no 
avail, until the radio’s plea for the dog had left its impression on the 
mind of a woman in New York City. She dreamed of the dog, dreamed 
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that he was held by the police in Nashua, New Hampshire, and her 
dream was true. 

But how did Laddie, the remarkable dog that he is, ever get lost? 

On a November day last year life suddenly took a tragic turn in 
Laddie’s life. His mistress, who had fed him daily since he was a pup 
and whom he had proudly protected in walks at night, failed to come 
to him. Two days passed, and still he did not see her. 

Then strange people called at the house, and they closed the doors 
quickly so that Laddie could not follow them. This sort of treatment 
provoked the dog, and made him suspicious. So it was that when he 
barked his objections to visitors, Laddie was shipped to Boston. 

However, Laddie is not the kind of a dog who can be outwitted so 
easily. He escaped. From that day to this he has been following 
instinct in a race back to Brattleboro. But along the road people fed 
him and then tried to keep him. Sometimes he was delayed two weeks 
this way. 

In the meantime, Laddie’s race was lost. His mistress died. 

And while Laddie was trying to find home, thousands of people in 
New England were watching for him. 

Major Childs had just about given up hope of ever having Laddie 
when a strange message came to him from New York. 

“T heard about your lost dog on the radio,” the message read, “‘and 
last night I dreamed about him. It was such a clear dream that I wish 
you would investigate its information. In my dream I saw your dog 
in Nashua, New Hampshire, in the hands of the police.” 

Major Childs was skeptical. 

“But any clue was worth tracing,” he said. ‘My wife cherished 
Laddie, and I meant to leave nothing undone that might return the 
dog to me.” 

And here is how he traced that clue: 

By telephone Major Childs got in touch with the police. 

“Have you seen a stray collie dog around there?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” the police answered, after inquiring among the officers. 
Their description seemed to fit Laddie. 

“Can you bring him to the telephone?’’ Childs asked. At first the 
police balked at this, suspecting a practical joke. Then, with Childs’s 
persistence, they consented. P. Henry Sullivan, who had found Laddie, 
brought him in. Immediately the dog barked at the telephone. 
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“Laddie, Laddie!”’ Childs called to him, and the police had to inter- 
fere, for Laddie seemed bent on breaking through the telephone. 

The same day Childs went to Nashua for his lost pet. 

“T knew he would recognize my voice,” Childs explained afterward. 
“At home I trained the dog to know my voice. I could tell him to lie 
down, or fetch a paper, or come downtown to meet me and he under- 
stood. 

“Ag for the dream, I don’t know what to believe,” he said. “It 
may be a case of amazing coincidence, and then again it may be the 
result of some supernatural influence that I do not understand at all. 

“ Anyhow, it brought back my dog to me.” 

And Laddie is home, happy, but perplexed. He is trying to under- 
stand that he will never see his mistress again. 


8. Choose five leads — all different in structure — which 
seem to you to suspend the climax of the story and to develop 
it in orderly progression and.in interesting fashion. 

9. What is the secret of our interest in sports, amusements, 
hobbies, contests of all sorts? 

10. Why does every one want to run to the fire as soon as 
the alarm sounds? Mention some of the things that give a fire 
human interest. 

11. What is the bravest act you ever heard or read about? 
Describe it briefly. 

12. Tell a story about the pranks of some pet animals. 

13. Describe your funniest experience. 

14. Write a short account on how you were lost in the 
woods and how you found your way out. 

15. Rummage in the attic, if you have one, and write a 
little story on the interesting things you find there. 

16. Examine the story which carries the streamer headlines 
in your morning newspaper. What elements of human interest 
give the story first-page position and this sensational treatment? 

17. Suppose you overheard a. conversation between several 
mice gathered after hours in the schoolroom. What are a 
mouse’s ideas of human beings? 
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18. Why do you like to go to the movies? 
19. Describe the largest crowd of people you ever saw. 
20. Write a short story for each of the following headlines: 


© |CHIN SAM BURIED 
WITH QUAINT RITES 


American and Chinese Bands 
Blare and Squeal Together 
as Joss Sticks Glow 


(6) 
Rags, Pal of Yard 
Conductor Herron, 
Goes to Dog Heaven 


(c) YOUTH WHO FELL 
OFF CLIFF SAVED 
BY BLOODHOUNDS 

(d) 


Ghost Again Said 
to Have Come Back 


¢) PIER CROWD CHEERS 


Queen Elizabeth’s 


Sms 


AS BOB BRINGS IN HIS 
| NINETY POUND TUNA 
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Wisconsin Hiving Bees 


(9) Dawes Home from 
Hunting Trip with 
Full Bag of Game 


(h) HOUDINI STAYS 
UNDER WATER IN 
COFFIN 142 HOURS 


Tres For SHORT FEATURE STORIES 


21. Write an article on the foods pupils like for luncheon. 

22. What should guide a girl in her choice of color, styles, 
dress fabrics, etc., so that she may look her best? Interview 
some girls on this subject. 

93. Watch some workmen on a building. Talk to one of 
the men about his job, and write a little interview on why he 
likes his work. 

24. If a holiday is approaching, such as Washington’s 
birthday, tell how students may spend it profitably. 

25. What student in the class has traveled most extensively? 
Talk to him, and find out something interesting about some 
unique excursion. 

26. Find out what work your schoolmates would like to 
do when they grow up, and write these opinions in the form 
of little interviews. 

97. Ask your fathers and mothers what their school was 
like. Compare it with yours in range of classroom subjects, 
sports, amusements, class parties, and the like. 

28. If you found yourself on a desert island, what book 
should you prefer to keep you company? Why? 
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29. Where do your friends like to go for sundaes? Tell 
some interesting incident about the place, quoting one of 
the boys at the soda fountain. 

30. What do boys and girls do after school hours? List 
some of the activities, especially those which are unusual. 

31. Who is the most popular movie actor? Print some 
short interviews in answer to the question. 

32. Visit the electric light plant or the telephone company, 
and describe the operations. Quote some man who explains 
the machinery to you. 

33. Talk to one of the officers of the bank, and find out if 
many boys and girls have savings accounts. 

34. How do some of your friends earn money? 

35. Write a brief description on how to build a radio set at 
small expense. 

36. Go to the grocery, and ask the grocer about the boys 
and girls who come to do errands for their mothers. Do they 
forget what they are sent for? Are they good shoppers? 

37. Where did your teacher spend her or his summer va- 
cation? Write an interview. 

38. Which one of your friends has the most interesting 
collection? What is it? How did he get it? 

39. Interview a teacher of domestic art about a suitable and 
pleasing Commencement outfit for a girl. Ask her to prepare a 
budget covering the minimum cost. 

40. Were any of your classmates born in a foreign country? 
Did they attend school there? How were their studies, teachers, 
and school discipline different from those in the United States? 
Quote their conversation in the interview you write. 

41. A pet store at Christmas time should furnish a readable 
feature story. A five-and-ten-cent store is a lively place too. 


SrupyIneG A Feature Story 


42, Does the following story interest you? Study lead, 
how the paragraphs are arranged, the length of sentences, 
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the sort of words used by the writer, the use of description 
and direct quotations. 


[CHICAGO DAILY NEWS] 
By E. I. Ways 

Sandusky, Ohio. — Sergeant Samuel N. Cook of Cottage F, Ohio 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, this city, has enacted the réle of Uncle 
Tom in Uncle Tom’s Cabin more than five hundred times. 

“ And I could play the part again on an hour’s notice,” he said, dis- 
cussing his past. 

“T’ve been off the stage forty-five years, but I feel that I am as good 
as I ever was and, if I do say it myself, I was some Uncle Tom.” 

Sergeant Cook is in his eighty-second year. To see him at his desk 
in Cottage F, however, or active here and there about the place, one 
couldn’t help thinking him at least twenty years younger than he 
really is. 

It was back in 1881 that the Sergeant Cook of to-day won enviable 
laurels as Uncle Tom in an amateur presentation of the play founded on 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous novel. 

And it was during the early part of the following year that the firm 
of Anthony and Ellis of New Bedford, Massachusetts, specializing 
“Tom” shows, was in need of a “Tom.” 

“Mr, Ellis,” said Sergeant Cook, ‘came to see me at my home in 
Fredericktown, Ohio. It was on a Sunday. 

‘Being a hard-shelled Presbyterian who didn’t believe in Sunday 
shows, I even refused to talk about playing Tom and told Mr. Ellis 
to come back the next day — which he did. 

“Well, he came back — and we got together. I joined the company 
he wanted me for at Athens, Ohio, and made my début asa professional 
at Portsmouth, some twenty-five or thirty miles away, the following 
night. 

“The company was one of the best presenting Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and we got wonderful press notices wherever we played. May Hillman, 
who afterward became internationally famous, was our Eva. 

“After the first performance, Mr. Ellis came to me and congratu- 
lated me. He said he was both surprised and pleased and that, if I 
would continue with the company, he would consider my engagement 
permanent instead of temporary, as we. had agreed it would be. - 
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“At the end of the second season,” he declared, “the best perform- 
ers of the three companies then playing were selected for an all-star 
cast to play Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the old Tremont Theater in Boston. 

“T was chosen for the Tom part. The famous Kate Partington 
played Topsy, and Yank Knight, to my mind the funniest comedian 
that ever stepped behind footlights, played Gumption Cute. We 
scored the biggest kind of a hit in Boston. 

Sergeant Cook told of having been accosted by a Negro one after- 
noon in Columbus, Ohio. 

“Mistah,” the colored man said, ‘‘me an’ some of my people has 
been talkin’ ’bout you. We saw you play Uncle Tom, an’ we said 
to each other as how much better-lookin’ cullud man you is than you is 
white man.” 

“T considered the remarks complimentary then, and I consider them 
complimentary to-day,” Sergeant Cook declared. 

“Toward the end of my career as a delineator of the rdle of Uncle 
Tom,” Veteran Cook went on, “‘I conceived the idea of breaking away 
from the Negroes who supported Tom in the last scene with St. Clair, 
Tom’s former master. 

“Tt had been the custom for black boys to hold Tom up after his 
flogging — hold him up until he died. 

“T broke away from the boys, fell on my stomach, and crawled up to 
St. Clair as a whipped cur crawls to the person that whips it. 

“T’d gasp ‘Massa’ — and then fall dead.” 

Cook says his own interpretation of the death of Uncle Tom seemed 
to take better with audiences than the one he had followed in his 
early career — the interpretation of many Toms who had come before 
him. 

Before he became an actor Sergeant Cook was a newspaperman in - 
Columbus, Ohio, where he settled and worked after leaving the Union 
army at the close of the Civil War. 

“T was the dramatic editor of the old Columbus Post, the paper that 
developed into the Columbus Citizen of to-day,’’ he said. 

“T think the best play I ever saw was Alabama, by Augustus 
Thomas, presented by a cast headed by Maurice Barrymore. 

“Booth was a great actor in my opinion — but Barrett was the 
greater actor of the two.” 

Besides being an actor and critic, Mr. Cook is a former playwright. 
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“T wrote Out in the Streets back in 1876,” he said. ‘‘It made several 
men rich, but I never got a nickel out of it.” 

The same is true, he says, of a musical version of Enoch Arden he 
wrote in 1878. 

After giving up the stage he returned to the newspaper and worked 
in various capacities for many years. 

“T always liked newspaper work,” he declared. 

When finally he became too old to cover a beat or hold down a desk, 
Cook sought and secured admission to the Old Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home, his wife, who was with him in theatricals, playing minor réles, 
having died in the meantime. 

He is hoping that some day he may be privileged to play Tom again. 

“Just once more,” he remarked. ‘‘Even if it were just a home 
talent show I’d be satisfied. I used to live the part of Uncle Tom — 
I’d like to die as I’ve died the part over and over again.” 


FEATURES IN PICTURES 


43. You will find on pages 200-202 a group of pictures, and 
there is a feature story in each picture. Sometime in your news- 
paper career you will have to write a story to “fit” a picture. 
Now is the time to begin. Pictures are often as important as 
text, and newspapers go to much trouble and expense to secure 
interesting and timely photographs. The story should answer 
all the reader’s questions about the picture. Look at the pic- 
tures carefully, observe what is written above each one, and 
then write a short human interest story around the facts and 
the “cut.” Remember that readers of your paper want to be 
entertained, but that they first want facts. With an opportu- 
nity to use both pictures and text, you should be able to write 
a good story. Notice that in each picture some person is shown. 
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44, These three lads are the captains of three of the best 
grade school ball teams in your town. One is Scotch, another 
Irish, and a third of German descent. They are ‘choosing up” 
to see which one will get the new boy in school for pitcher. This 
new student’s parents are Swedish. (Supply names and other 
necessary details.) 





Courtesy Chicago Daily News. 


45. Indian Creek, near Burlington, has overflowed its banks 
and crept into the little town, covering the streets with two feet 
of water. Milk wagons slosh through little rivulets; workmen 
labor for hours carrying children from homes that are isolated 
by the waters; and a negro laborer piles four small boys into a 
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wheelbarrow and pushes them to safety. (Supply names and 
other necessary information.) 





vis 


Courtesy Chicago Daily News. 
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46. Four pretty high school girls of your city show the dif- 
ference between the youth of to-day and the method of trans- 
portation which their grandfathers indulged in. Can you 
connect the ancient automobile with the modern girls and with 
the sign on the theater across the street? Do you know any- 
one who owned such an automobile? 





Courtesy Chicago Daily Neus. 
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47, A booth ina charity bazaar. There’s plenty of color and 
romance here, if you can only see it. The girl behind the counter 
is Miss Ruth Thompson, society leader in Springfield, and her 
assistant is Miss Mary Rentzsch, another of the well-known 
leaders of the younger set. The dolls they are selling are all 
dolls that have been made over by doll surgeons. Proceeds 
from this booth will go toward the erection of a home for crippled 
children in the city. These dolls were presented by children 
from homes of wealth. (Supply what other information you 
need. Here is a chance to help a worthy cause in your 
story.) 





Courtesy Chicago Daily News. 
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48. Two little eight-year-old boys who found a woolly dog on 
their way to school and have adopted it. Because the boys do 
not live together, they plan to have the dog stay with one 
master for half the time and with the other the other half of the 
time. What do you think will be the result? (Supply names 
and other necessary information.) 





Courtesy Chicago Daily News. 


CHAPTER XIII 


GEORGE INTERVIEWS A CELEBRITY 


MET Henry Butler on the street to-day. He has 

just arrived from New York to spend a few days 
with his sister,’ casually remarked Mr. Robinson one 
evening as he unfolded his napkin and pulled up his 
chair to a tempting platter of roast beef. 

“And how did he look?” queried Mrs. Robinson, who 
sat next to George just across the dinner table. 

‘“‘ About the same as usual — same funny little twinkle 
in his eye, same queer little rattan cane. Prosperity 
hasn’t spoiled him. Henry wears better clothes, though, 
than when he used to work in the electric light plant here. 
He spoke about you, my dear,” continued Mr. Robinson, 
slyly. 

“What did he say?”’ asked Mrs. Robinson, curious. 

“He wanted to know if you remembered how he used 
to come to your house to read the electric light meter 
and how you always insisted on going downstairs with 

-him to make sure he didn’t cheat.” 

“T did no such thing,”’ Mrs. Robinson quickly retorted. 
‘“‘T was interested only in how the old meter worked.” 

“Well, anyhow, both of us knew Henry Butler before 
he became rich and famous,” commented Mr. Robinson 
as he passed George his plate. “You should see his 
shiny new car and his six-foot chauffeur. Man alive! 


Henry must be worth a couple of millions by now — and 
205 
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all made in electric appliances — but he’s as nice to old 
Evansville friends as ever.”’ 

George had been listening with both ears to the table 
talk. Some of the facts about Henry Butler he already 
knew. He had heard how the Butler boy had quit school, 
following the death of his mother; how he had gone to 
work in the electric light plant, there to perfect the 
mechanism of an electric coffee percolator; how he had 
gone to New York with the patent and sold rights of 
manufacture to a big concern; and how prosperity had 
trailed him ever since. 

“Well, Henry Butler is a fine type of gentleman,” 
resumed Mrs. Robinson. ‘How tragic it is that he lost 
his only son. And his wife dead, too. I don’t see how he 
keeps so cheerful. Of course, he has his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Ross. They exchange visits and enjoy each other’s 
society, but it is only second best for each of them.” 

The talk then veered to another topic, and Henry 
Butler and his affairs were speedily forgotten. 

The previous week, discussion in the news writing class 
had focused upon the subject of interviews. George 
recalled how the interview had been defined as an ex- 
pression of opinion obtained from some person in au- 
thority upon a subject in which readers are interested. 
He remembered how Miss Taylor had read a sample 
interview in which a reporter had asked a prominent 
educator if he thought football was undermining serious 
classroom pursuits. The educator had answered, ‘“Ath- 
letics unifies and strengthens school life and should be 
encouraged”’— a fact which the interviewer had used for 
his lead sentence. George also recalled that Miss Taylor 
had cautioned the Club members to learn all they could 
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about a man before they attempted to interview him; 
to write out beforehand the questions they proposed 
to ask him; to drill their memories so that every pithy 
phrase might be quoted accurately. A few notes on the 
man’s remarks might be taken, she had advised; but in 
the main, the interviewer should remember what he 
had been told as precisely as possible. 

It seemed to George that the time had now come to 
try out some of these hints. Why not interview Mr. 
Butler about his school days, about Evansville, about how 
he felt in making a visit to his old home town, and how 
Evansville compared with New York? 

The more he thought about such a news story, the 
more it appealed to him. So the next evening, without 
consulting his father and ‘mother, George sauntered up 
the street in the direction of the Ross house. He had 
made and memorized a list of six apt questions which he 
planned to put to Mr. Butler, if he succeeded in finding 
him at leisure. These questions were: 

1. If you had to do it over again, should you continue 
in school or go to work in the electric light plant? 
2. Do you think electricity will do all our work in the 


future? 

3. Do you think our schools ought to be more practical? 

4. How do you like New York as compared with 
Evansville? 

5. What does Evansville need most? 

6. What advice should you give boys and girls now in 
school? 
George “‘screwed his courage to the sticking point” 


when he discovered the big car parked in front of the 
Ross home. In spite of himself, he was a trifle scared. 
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He had never visited a prominent man. The lad had gone 
too far, however, to retreat. George mounted the porch 
and rang the bell. He saw Mrs. Ross lay aside a magazine 
and come to the door. He gulped, but stood resolute. 
If he was to be a newspaper reporter, this was no time 
to get frightened. The door swung open, and George 
found himself addressing Mrs. Ross. 

“T’ve come to have a little talk with Mr. Butler for 
the School Dispatch. Is he too busy to see me?” he said. 

“Come right in, George,”’ quickly answered Mrs. Ross, 
with another welcoming smile that made George forget 
his nervousness. 

“Ffenry,” announced Mrs. Ross to a man hidden be- 
hind the pages of the Evening Dispatch, “this is George 
Robinson — Will Robinson’s boy, you know, — and he’s 
come to write you up for his newspaper.” 

“Well, well, I’m greatly honored,’ answered Mr. 
Butler, lowering his paper, and peering at George from 
behind silver-rimmed glasses. ‘‘Have a chair, young 
Mr. Robinson. What can I do for you?” 

“T heard father and mother talking about your coming 
to town in your new car, and I thought I’d run over and 
get a story for our school section in the Evening Dispatch,” 
explained George, who, oddly enough, was beginning to 
lose some of his embarrassment. 

‘“‘And so you're related to my distinguished friend, 
Will Robinson, the lawyer? Fineman! ... Fineman!” 

George said nothing. 

“T knew your father when we were kids together in 
school; knew his wife, too, as a girl — Margaret Osborne. 
How is your charming mother?”’ 

George mumbled she was “very well, thank you.” 
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And then before the little man could start a new topic 
revolving, George spun a question of his own, one not 
on his list at all. 

‘‘T wonder if you would mind telling me just what you 
do in New York?” 

The little man seemed to take that as a great joke. 
“Well, most of the gentlemen of the press seem to know 
my business when they come to smoke my best Havanas. 
I’m president of the New York Consolidated Power and 
Light Company. Better write that down; you'll forget 
it like most bright reporters I know, and have to make 
up something.” 

““You’ve been working with electricity for a good 
while,’ continued George. “Do you think electricity 
will do all our work in the future?” (He was now fully 
started on the interview he had planned.) 

““Absolutely!”’ exploded Mr. Butler. ‘We are living 
on the edge of a new electric era of unheard of possi- 
bilities. America is less than ten per cent electrified. 
Before us are the problems of electrifying farms and 
railroads and substituting electric power for the labor of 
men and women. High voltage lines will bring current 
even to the most remote regions.” 

“Will it heat our houses?” asked George, somewhat 
confused as he jotted down some of the striking phrases 
which the capitalist had used. 

“Tt will. Infact, our laboratories may some day perfect 
a low-price electric heater that will make the warm-air 
furnace look foolish,” answered Mr. Butler. 

“Will every town have its own electric light plant?” 
was George’s next query. 

‘“‘On the contrary, towns having their own plants will 
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become fewer and fewer some day,” said the capitalist. 
“Power will be generated at a small number of sources 
where all the supplies for electric generation are easily 
secured, such as fuel, labor, and water. Water, you see, is 
very important for condensing purposes. Then power 
will be sent to distant towns and cities. We have already 
started building these great centers to distribute our own 
power.” 

“T read about that in one of the newspapers, com- 
mented George. Then he added, ‘‘Don’t you think, Mr. 
Butler, that the schools ought to study electricity more, 
that they ought to be more practical?” 

“Oh, the schools are doing a pretty good job. They’re 
a lot more practical than when I was a kid. You young- 
sters have your manual training, printing office, news- 
paper work, household economics. The schools are all 
right. I’m for them,” answered the little man, briskly. 

“Tf you were giving good advice to boys, what would 
it be?” persisted George, harking back to his original 
set of questions. 

“To connect up with electric power while they and 
it are young. A boy will have a chance to use all his 
brains in industry. Opportunities are without limit; 
and if a young man has gumption, he will make all the 
money he needs. But in the meantime, I think a young- 
ster ought to learn all he can in school. I quit too early. 
I’ve always regretted it,’ the capitalist replied with 
energy. 

“Just one more question,” George resumed. ‘‘Now 
that you are back in Evansville on a visit, what do you 
think our town needs most?” 

For a few seconds Mr. Butler eyed the interviewer 
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narrowly, then replied: ‘I think I know what Evansville 
needs, my boy; but I am not prepared to tell you my 
plans just now. It’s something that will benefit the 
whole community. ... But I fear your mother and 
father will be worrying about you. Perhaps I’ve told 
you enough for your article; T’ll look for it in the Dis- 
patch.” 

As the lad walked homeward under a golden moon, 
he started to put together all the interesting incidents that 
made up his first real interview. He felt that he had 
done rather well, although he had not asked all the ques- 
tions he had in mind. He found himself repeating some 
of the phrases Mr. Butler had used; others he had in 
note form. 

Although it was late, George tried writing the inter- 
view that night while his memory was fresh. He made 
three or four attempts. None pleased him. He could 
not decide what feature of the talk was the most impor- 
tant. 

The next morning at breakfast George rehearsed the 
evening’s adventure to his father and mother and showed 
them the rough drafts of the story he had written. The 
whole affair amazed Mr. Robinson. 

“All I have to say is that you have more nerve than 
I had at your age,” Mr. Robinson remarked, as he 
scanned the copy. ‘“‘ You’ve written too much here and 
have forgotten your quotation marks in some places. Did 
Henry say all this? If I were writing the story, I’d play 
up this in your opening sentence.” And Mr. Robinson 
pointed to a certain paragraph in the copy which George 
had inserted rather well down the page. 

So George rewrote the interview and took it to Miss 
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Taylor. The story appeared in Monday’s issue of the 
School Dispatch, with the author’s name attached, and 
under the following headlines: 


BUTLER HAILS 
ELECTRICITY AS 
COMING POWER 





New York Magnate, Formerly 
of Evansville, Says Industry 
Offers Chances to Boys 


By Grorce Ropinson 


“ America is living on the edge of a new 
electric era of untold possibilities,’ de- 
clared Henry R. Butler, president of the 
Consolidated Power and Light Com- 
pany of New York, in aninterview Thurs- 
day at the home of his sister, Mrs. Anna 
Ross, 1207 Maple Avenue. 

“Tt will not be long before our labora- 
tories will perfect a low-priced electric 
heater that will make the warm-air fur- 
nace look foolish,” he continued. 

Mr. Butler was born in Evansville and 
attended school here until his twelfth . 
year, when the death of his father forced 
him to quit and go to work in the munici- 
pal light plant. He arrived in Evans- 
ville by motor early in the week for a 
brief visit among old friends. 


Electric Locomotives Next 


Mr. Butler thinks the locomotive en- 
gine will be out of date some day. He 
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went on to say: ‘In the future the 
world’s work will be done by superpower 
supplied at a small number of sources and 
sent to distant towns and cities.” 

““My advice to boys is to connect up 
with the electric power industry while 
both of them are young,’ urged Mr. 
Butler. ‘‘Opportunities in this new 
business are without limit to any boy 
with gumption. Such a boy will make all 
the money he needs. But in the mean- 
time I think a youngster ought to learn 
all he can. I quit school too soon, and 
I’ve always regretted it,’’ said the capi- 
talist. 


Commends Evansville Schools 


Mr. Butler had a good word to say for 
Evansville schools. He thinks they are 
doing many practical things. He men- 
tioned manual training, printing, house- 
hold economics, and newspaper work as 
worth-while enterprises. 

‘“What does Evansville need most?” 
the reporter asked. 

Mr. Butler mused for a moment and 
then answered: ‘‘I know, but I am not 
prepared to tell my plan just now. It’s 
something that will serve many people in 
this community,” and his eyes twinkled 
behind his silver-rimmed glasses. 

Mr. Butler lives in New York City. 
His wife died some years ago, and his only 
son, Edward, was killed several years ago 
in an automobile accident.! 


George’s ‘‘scoop” again brought the interview to the 
attention of the class and suggested to Miss Taylor a 
number of assignments around town and within the 


1 Attention should be given to the placing of quotation marks in this 
story and to the ways of including unimportant details by the use of 
indirect quotations. Notice how the news of Mr. Butler’s arrival is 


introduced. 
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school building. Some of these are added at the end of 
the present chapter, in the hope they may send other 
interviewers into newsy byways in search of interesting 
people with genuine opinions. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


1. How does the interview differ from the ordinary run 
of news stories? Should it have a news lead? 
2. Would you consider this little story a type of interview? 


“Tickets are now sell'ng for fifty cents apiece, and every pupil 
should secure one as soon as possible,” said Tom Gonser, Tuesday, in 
speaking of the benefit performance of the school orchestra to be held 
in the gymnasium next week. Tom said further, ‘The affair is going 
to be a big success, and we want everybody out.” 


3. Open a copy of Who’s Who in America (you will find the 
big red book in the library), and read the biography of some 
distinguished American you find there. Then draw up five 
leading questions you would put to him if he happened to be 
in your city and you were sent to interview him. 

Then write a brief sample interview based on the answers 
the man may have given to one of your inquiries. 

4. What preparations were made beforehand by the inter- 
viewer, and what questions were probably asked by him in 
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getting the following interview with Richard Halliburton, 
world traveler? 


[CmntraL HicH News, Minneapouis, Minn. ] 


“Every one, no matter how prosaic, craves adventure and romance,” 
Richard Halliburton, twenty-six-year-old author and adventurer, 
declared last Tuesday. Mr. Halliburton was in Minneapolis to lecture 
before the Women’s Club on his recent work, The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance. 

Mr. Halliburton has traveled into far corners of the world in search 
of adventure, has swum the Hellespont, climbed the Matterhorn and 
Mount Olympus. He is not yet ready to settle down to a quiet life in 
one spot, however; and when he finishes his present lecture tour, he 
expects to seek whatever part of the world promises most in excitement 
and romance. 

“T determined when I was a child that my romantic career would 
never be completed until I had accomplished three difficult feats: I 
must climb the Matterhorn, climb Mt. Olympus, and swim the Helles- 
pont,” Mr. Halliburton said. “TI have accomplished all three, and yet 
I must live on in search of adventure and romance.”’ 

Garbed as a vagabond, without either funds or extra clothes, Mr. 
Halliburton boarded a ship in New York shortly after he was gradu- 
ated from Princeton, not knowing or caring where he would land. 
The ship was destined for Hamburg, Germany, and it was there he 
started his adventurous journey. He has since visited all the places of 
his childhood dreams: the Rock of Gibraltar, the Pyramids, Troy, 
Mount Fujiyama, the Taj Mahal, and many others. 

When he swam the Hellespont, he was driven out to sea, while 
making his return, and picked up by a boat which landed him at a port 
some distance down the coast. For three days he was thought to have 
been drowned, and eighteen hundred newspapers throughout the world 
reported that he was dead. To make the story more interesting, one 
Omaha paper even created a fictitious fiancée for him and pictured 
her as very beautiful and overcome with grief. 

Romance and adventure are not Mr. Halliburton’s only interests. 
He also likes to write. 

“Writing is my grand secret passion,” he declared. “I would be 
entirely satisfied if I could but read poetry, write poetry, and live 
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poetry. I hope some day to leave a whole volume of poetry to the 
world, but I have never published any poetry yet.” 

That journalistic experience derived from work in high school is very 
beneficial to those wishing to follow a literary career is Mr. Halli- 
burton’s opinion. 

“The Central High News is a paper of which every student at 
Central should be proud,” he declared after looking at a copy of last 
week’s News. 

Mr. Halliburton served as editor of the weekly paper when he 
attended the Louisville High School. At Princeton he was associate 
editor of the college daily and editor of the Pictorial, college magazine. 

At present Mr. Halliburton is working on a novel, The Glori- 
ous Adventure, a narrative of his experiences in retracing the steps 
of Ulysses as told in Homer’s Odyssey; and a biography of Rupert 
Brooke, poet who was killed during the World War. 


5. Interview the instructor in chemistry, geography, bot- 
any, French — or some other specialty — on why his subject 
is important, and why it should be studied in school. 

6. Imagine that one of the following list of famous men 
and women has come back to earth for a brief visit, and that 
you have decided to interview him. How could you find out 
about his chief interests, and what questions should you put 
to him? The list: 


Nathaniel Hawthorne Florence Nightingale 
Susan B. Anthony P. T. Barnum 
Robert Louis Stevenson Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton Jenny Lind 

Harriet Beecher Stowe Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt Ulysses 8S. Grant 
Julius Caesar Napoleon Bonaparte 
Charles Dickens Mark Twain 


7. Why not introduce into your paper a department of 
little interviews called the Inquisitive Reporter? Here is a fair 
sample of such a feature, as published in the Weekly Scarab 
of East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Tht 


INQUISITIVE REPORTER 


He Asks Five Students, 
Picked at Random, a 
Question Every Week 


THE QUESTION 


Can you suggest a good plan whereby 
the building and surroundings can be 
kept clean? 





THE ANSWERS 


Davie WuetseL: If we had more 
waste baskets and a guard stationed in 
front to make thé students throw their 
paper into the proper receptacles, we 
might succeed. 





RacHEL Brown: If a student is caught 
throwing paper around the building he 
should be asked to clean up the Aud. 
This plan was successful at Kennard 
Junior High. 





Exipon Marz: Have hall guards sta- 
tioned next to the baskets to remind stu- 
dents of their duty. 





Leona Manwnine: If the school has 
spirit as it claims, it would keep the hall 
clean, without any great to do. 





Ann Hanacek: If the faculty would 
talk to the students about throwing papers 
around in the hall, that would help. 


8. Clip a report of a speech from the newspaper, and show 
it to some man or woman in a position to hold some convictions 
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about the subject. Then quote what your friend says about 
the opinions advanced by the speaker. 

9. Reshape the following sentences so that you quote the 
exact words of the speaker. Insert the proper quotation marks. 


(a) The speaker, L. R. S. Ferguson, commissioner of education, 
cited the strong educational system of Minnesota, which in fifty years 
will have assets valued in the billions of dollars, because of the far- 
sightedness of the Scandinavian people of Minnesota. 

(b) Richard Dix, the moving-picture actor, laughingly declared in a 
recent interview that the greatest thrill of his life was seeing himself on 
the screen for the first time. He says he will guarantee the same sen- 
sation to any of his friends who dare to pose before the camera in his 
studio at Astoria, Long Island. 

(c) Colonel Robert Fitzgibbon explained that he was first attracted 
to a military career by reading the exploits of Napoleon as told in a 
school reader. He said he did not admire Napoleon as a man, but as a 
military genius he has had no equals. 

(d) Superintendent Roy Skiles hesitated for a moment and then 
remarked that the question caught him a little off guard, but that he 
certainly believed that amateur theatricals developed the play instinct 
and should be given large place in the schedule of studies. 

(e) Coach Irwin replied to the interviewer by saying that in his 
opinion Ed Johnson is the best all-round quarterback in the Big Ten 
conference, because he learned the fine points of football while playing 
on the Springfield High School eleven. 

(f) Miss Eleanor Poston smilingly asserted that the Camp Fire 
Girls were entitled to warm praise, because of the generous way in 
which they had responded to the call to take part in the pageant. 

(g) Dean Thomas Arkle Clark, dean of men at the University of 
Illinois, energetically replied that the greatest menace to good scholar- 
ship in the large university is the automobile turned over to students 
by indulgent parents who do not realize how much time of the students 
is squandered in joy rides and in unnecessary traveling back and forth. 
He further declared that the constant noise of automobile engines had 
seriously interfered with class recitations and the University council 
of administration is seriously considering barring all cars from the 
campus. 
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10. Write a quotation within a quotation. Show the proper 
use of marks, basing your revision on the following statement: 


Principal Johnson said the question reminded him of Lawrence, 
commander of the Chesapeake in the War of 1812, when he told his 
sailors not to give up the ship, and that he felt the project to buy a 
new piano for the assembly hall would prove successful if the pupils 
did not become discouraged and quit. 


11. Imagine you overhear a conversation on the street 
corner or street car. Set down what you remember, with the 
name of each speaker. Watch punctuation marks and para- 
graphing. 

12. Choose from the newspaper three or four different 
methods of starting interviews. Which one seems the most 
popular? What is the average length of these interviews? 

13. What do you suppose Henry Butler had in mind when 
he told George Robinson that what Evansville needed most 
was something that would benefit everybody? Do you think 
he means to endow a hospital in memory of his son? Or a 
public park? Or a library? Write a brief story in which you 
solve the mystery, quoting Mr. Butler. 

14. What do you think of George Robinson’s method of 
approach in getting the interview with the capitalist? What 
do you think of his questions? How should you have gone about 
getting and writing the story? 

15. Let the teacher announce some thought-compelling topic 
for class discussion, like The Newspaper Should Be Used in 
the Classroom. Then allow each student time to make a rough 
draft of his conclusions. After that, write a story which tells in 
the lead the main outcome of the forum discussion — as settled 
by a vote on the various views expressed. Include some of the 
most interesting quotations, with names of their authors. 

16. If you were to interview a cartoonist, what questions 
should you ask about his method of amusing people or 
arousing their sympathies? 


CHAPTER XIV 


MR. BECK TALKS ABOUT EDITORIALS 


AMUEL ELLSWORTH BECK, editor of the Evans- 
ville Evening Dispatch, had just finished writing a 
vigorous editorial on ‘‘Farmers and the Republican 
Party,” when his secretary entered the cubby-hole that 
served as an office with the morning’s letters neatly 
husked from their envelopes.. She laid them on her chief’s 
desk, with the explanatory remark: 

“These two letters endorse the Dispatch’s stand on the 
purchase of the waterworks plant by the city, and one 
criticizes us for our editorial opposing the street carnival. 
Here’s an interesting one from Miss Taylor, the young 
English teacher who started The Newspaper Club, you 
know. She wants you to make a speech.” 

“To do what?” ejaculated Editor Beck, who had a 
reputation for sudden explosions. 

“Here’s Miss Taylor’s letter,” replied his secretary, 
suavely, handing him the sheet of paper. 

He took it somewhat gingerly and read: 


DEAR MR. BECK: 

I know you are very busy with your editorial duties 
on the Dispatch, but I hope not too busy to talk some 
afternoon to the staff of the School Dispatch. The boys 
and girls are very much interested in the writing of edi- 
torials. I told them I would ask you if you would discuss 
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the various types with them, and explain why newspapers 
print them. So I am sending you the invitation now. 

If your care to look over some school newspapers that 
contain editorials in order to get the youthful point of 
view, I shall be happy to supply them to you. Your co- 
operation in making our weekly department of news such 
a success is greatly appreciated by us all. 

When may we count on you for the talk? 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE TAYLOR 


‘Huh! Never made a talk like that in my life”? mum- 
bled the editor, drumming upon his desk. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
know what to say, anyhow — especially to a roomful of 
squirming young folks.” 

“We might get some editorials together that would 
interest the class,’’ suggested Miss Holden, who under- 
stood how the editor’s mind worked. ‘That editorial 
of yours on ‘Clean-Up Week’ would fit in. Don’t you 
think these Club boys and girls have done remarkably 
well with their special page?” 

‘“‘Indeed they have,” quickly agreed Mr. Beck. ‘Our 
school department has been the talk of the town. Prac- 
tical, common-sense composition I call it. Say, Id like to 
help that teacher; she’s on the right track. I was just 
thinking of my editorial on — er — suppose you drop her 
a line that I’ll talk fifteen minutes to this Club of hers 
next Thursday afternoon. And say, tell her to send those 
school papers. I’ll see if this young generation knows an 
editorial when it sees one.” 

So Miss Holden sent the reply as directed, making 
definite arrangements for Mr. Beck’s fifteen-minute talk 
on the writing of editorials for a daily newspaper. 
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When Miss Taylor read the editor’s acceptance to the 
class the next afternoon, it aroused instantly a chorus 
of pleased comment. She went home happy. 

Thursday afternoon found Editor Sam Beck in a new 
role. He had diligently studied the papers forwarded by 
Miss Taylor and had made clippings of different kinds 
of editorials, as published in the Evening Dispatch and 
other newspapers. 

“T haven’t any set speech,” Mr. Beck began, somewhat 
hesitatingly, after Miss Taylor had introduced him to 
the Club. ‘I came here because I am interested in the 
practical work you are doing in writing news and to 
thank you on behalf of the Evening Dispatch for the 
valuable addition you are making to its contents from 
week to week. 

‘““Miss Taylor tells me,” he continued, “that you have 
had considerable classroom drill in writing news stories 
and studying newspapers. I am glad to hear that, be- 
cause news is the spinal cord of the editorial column. 
Most editorials aim to explain and interpret current 
events so that the average reader understands them. 
Every boy and girl should be in close touch daily with 
the busy world in which he lives. The newspaper fur- 
nishes that everyday education. The newspaper should 
be one of the textbooks in every up-to-date schoolroom.” 

Whereupon Mr. Beck adjusted his eyeglasses and drew 
from his coat pocket an assortment of newspaper clip- 
pings, some short, some long. ‘I think you should first 
observe, read, study, learn, before you try to write any 
sort of editorial,’ he admonished, with crisp directness. 
“You should have your facts straight before you attempt 
to comment on those facts. If your information as ac- 
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quired by hearsay, or by news report, is badly twisted, 
then any opinion you present in your editorial will be 
equally unsound. I caution you young people not to 
go off half-cocked, but to know what you are talking 
about before you write. Accurate thinking is one of the 
great needs of the hour, and our schools should cultivate 
that art.” 

Mr. Beck paused for a moment to assemble the clip- 
pings in proper order. Then he resumed, the class at 
respectful attention. 

“The news editorial is probably the most common 
type published by newspapers. It generally begins with 
a statement of the news event that prompts editorial 
discussion — in other words, it drives in the news peg 
upon which the editor’s comments are to be hung. Then 
the writer adds supporting opinions and concludes with 
some strong statement that often offers a remedy. At 
its best the news editorial is timely, compact, informational. 
It presents one definite conviction in vigorous English 
that cannot be misunderstood. It doesn’t argue or 
scold; it suggests and explains. I have brought you this 
sample of a news editorial on a local topic, as published 
in our paper: 


Tired Residents and Untired Mrz. Bronx's Comments: 
1. Notice how this play on words 
Wagons introduces the subject matter of the 
5 ree) editorial. Try for striking headlines. 
Church Street residents complaining of D Phonows ped le semediataly 
lost sleep in the morning hours have re- in evidence. The editorial is based 
spectfully petitioned the City Council on an incident still fresh in the 

to do something effective about the milk minds of readers. 


wagon, horse, and driver. It has been 
suggested that all three be rubber-tired. 

One cannot help but sympathize with 3 | Here comment and discussion 
the sleepless petitioners. Milkmen keep begins. Note the temperate tone, 
extremely early hours. Many good citi- and evident appreciation of how the 
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zens coming home at night can testify to average citizen feels and thinks 
the fact. They come to your door at the about the matter. 

very hour you are turning over for your 
last beauty sleep and shatter your dreams 
with groaning wheels, the rat-tat-tat of 
hoofs, and the clatter of bottles of grade A 
milk and cream. If you are a light 
sleeper, the rest of the morning is practi- 
cally a total loss. 


We believe, however, that the milkman 4. A good word for the milkman; 
conducts his business with a minimum of another mark of fair play. 
unnecessary noise. The wheels of his 5. Note the picture-making 





words and phrases, the brisk move- 


wagon are noisy only by comparison with 
ment of sentences. 


the four o’clock quiet of the sleeping city; 
he cannot always help it if his bottles clink 
musically as they are placed on your door- 
step; and even the canniest animal train- 
ers have yet to teach a horse to walk on 





tiptoe. 

We do not know how kindly the local 6. Conclusion. The thought is 
dairies will take to the suggestion that implanted; the reader must do the 
horses be rubber-shod and wagons like- rest. 


wise mufHled with rubber tires. But the 
suggestion, unusual as it may seem, is 
worth consideration. There are many 
unnecessary noises in the most peaceful 
city, and sleep is a precious thing. 





‘Sometimes an idea for an editorial comes through a 
chance observation,’’ resumed Mr. Beck, rubbing his 
glasses. ‘‘One evening recently my boy Ralph brought 
home his report book. On its cover I found a stanza 
from one of Longfellow’s poems. The verse started me 


thinking. Next day the Dispatch ran the following edi- 
torial: 


Heroes 


A publisher of public school supplies has happily chosen 
from Longfellow an inspirational verse for the cover of a 


pupil’s report book in wide usage. The quotation so appro- 
priately employed is: 
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Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Hitching your wagon to a star means making a model of 
some great man or woman and then perseveringly striving to 
emulate your ideal. Knowing the great traits of great men, 
we unconsciously acquire them for ourselves. For the child 
in school there is no stronger urge than the image of some 
great man or woman, living or dead. 

Unfortunately, young people of the formative age some- 
times choose their model unwisely. Bandits, pirate chiefs, 
and other unscrupulous adventurers too often are the ap- 
pointed heroes of the adolescent age. When these are not 
worshipped by youths for their crimes and atrocities, but for 
their daring deeds and adventuresome spirit, they are not 
to be discounted as valuable incentives to growing boys; but 
their place should be taken by D’Artagnans, who have all 
the courage without the rascality of the others. 

In a peace-loving country such as ours, it is noteworthy that 
the world’s military leaders occupy the topmost pedestals in 
the hero worship of boyhood. A place in history as a warrior 
and soldier is a passport into the hearts of young America. 
It is not that George Washington was the “Father of his 
Country” and a great patriot but that he was a brave soldier 
that establishes him as a hero in the minds of American boys. 
The same holds true with a great many adults who have not 
lost the romanticism of youth. 

We can all benefit from following in the footsteps of a great 
man, but let us choose our model with care. 


“Frequently I see or read something that stirs me up,” 
the editor went on. ‘‘For instance, the other evening 
I saw a motion picture in one of our local theaters. The 
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place was crowded with parents and their children — 
some younger than you. The film showed the unhappy 
home life of a city family——a drunken, quarrelsome 
father; a vain, foolish mother fond of cards and cabarets; 
and their daughter, a bobbed-haired ‘flapper’ who smoked 
cigarettes and talked impudently. When I thought of 
how the minds of our children were being filled with such 
ugly distortions of married life, I fairly boiled. I went 
home and wrote an editorial that sizzled, one that brought 
a promise from the ‘movie’ manager never to show that 
sort of trash again. I believe in that sort of editorial 
protest — occasionally. But I don’t advise you young 
people to deal in hot-tempered criticism. Better com- 
mend something, if you can. Don’t stray too far from 
your own yard and the things you know best. 

“Tm glad to see that some youthful editors are not 
afraid to have, and to print, definite opinions about their 
school life. I like this editorial published in the Central 
Bulletin, Central High School, Washington, D. C. 


Educational Discipline 


Recently eleven hundred students. of the Armstrong High 
School, abiding by the decision of the student council, went 
on strike as a protest to the announcement of the demotion 
of the principal of the school. Undoubtedly the teacher has 
some excellent qualities to cause the students to resort to such 
means to retain him. 

But the strike was a direct challenge to the Board of Edu- 
cation, which alone is accountable for the proper administration 
of the school system. It has means of obtaining facts and a 
knowledge of conditions that are generally unknown to the 
public. E. C. Graham, president of the school board, defends 
the action of the Board of Education in the following state- 
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ment: ‘The charge is forced on us to maintain what we con- 
sider the proper educational and disciplinary standards.” 

Under any conditions, the course that the students took is 
regrettable. A delegation clearly presenting their views before 
the board would have been very much more effective than the 
unruly mob spirit of a strike. 


‘‘Here’s another editorial that is concrete, clean-cut, 
and bristling with suggestion,” resumed Mr. Beck, as he 
picked an editorial set in wide measure, entitled: 


Fire Drills! 

No one knew whether the fire alarm Thursday was false 
or real, but nevertheless many students took the entire drill 
as a mere joke. Some pushed and crowded together, and others 
dragged along in a slow manner, and the result was that it 
took quite a number of minutes before the entire building was 
cleared. 

A fire in high school can occur at any time, and no one will 
know the seriousness of it. Students should therefore realize 
the importance of a fire alarm, and in case of one, act in a 
proper and orderly manner. The classrooms should be left 
at once, and the building should be cleared in less than one 
minute. This can easily be accomplished if every one will 
act orderly and quickly. Pushing and crowding will not hasten 
the progress, but will only retard it. 

It is highly essential and necessary that more students be- 
gin to realize the great dangers and hazards of fire and the 
necessity of proper conduct during one. No one is safe when 
such conditions of pushing and crowding and dragging along 
prevail here. Every student should make it his duty to act 
properly and sensibly during a fire call. Only then will our 
school be a more safe, a more desirable, and a more appropriate 
place to be in. 

1 From Lake Breeze Weekly, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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“T am really surprised, indeed gratified, by the high 
literary quality shown in some of these school editorials,” 
the editor resumed. ‘‘Note how nicely this little essay 
is phrased; observe how effectively the writer directs his 
appeal to the reader. Here is, indeed, food for thought. 


Give the Grass a Fair Chance! 


Hopefully it peers forth into the great world rushing by. 
Young it is— young and defenseless. Then comes a pair 
of rushing feet and crushes it back into the earth again. The 
cruelty of its reception is likely to dissuade it from trying to 
come forth again. The young life is gone — a tiny tragedy. 

The young, frail, faintly green grass blades are beginning 
to peer forth from the brownish gray chaos of Central’s lawn. 
They are the true messengers of spring. Eventually they will 
form that much-admired green velvet carpet that mantles 
Central’s hill. But now they are unconscious of their future 
importance, and they are in danger of their lives. 

That beautiful lawn of Central depends on the students. 
Careless feet can kill the little blades now. Later on they will 
become used to the world and will be able to survive the ray- 
ages of dandelion digs and other civic projects. 

You can do your part, and a big one, in giving Central her 
beautiful lawn again this year. That part is only keeping a 
cautious eye on a certain pair of feet. 


“Some of the editorials I have read are not hung upon 
current news topics,’ explained Editor Beck. ‘They 
make good reading just the same. Of course, many 
discuss old, threadbare subjects — like ‘School Spirit,’ 
‘Support the Team,’ ‘Don’t Waste Your Time,’ — but 
others avoid stale topics and prove quite entertaining. 


+ From the Weekly Register, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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I'll read you two or three specimens, really literary essays 
in miniature, rather than newspaper editorials: 


Courtesy Over the Telephone! 


To put through three calls every minute, or 4320 in a day, 
would tax the patience of any of us. Think of the accuracy 
and speed required of telephone operators to do this. 

We who use the telephone should exert every effort to 
lighten their tasks. How many wrong number calls could we 
save them by first referring to the directory? If one listens 
carefully to the operator when she repeats the number, one 
should be able to correct her if necessary, and so save an un- 
necessary call. Impatience with and protests against the 
operator wastes your time as well as hers. 

Discourtesy when making a call not only irritates the oper- 
ator but reflects on one’s manners. A low and distinct tone 
denotes refinement; a loud and harsh voice shows either lack 
of culture or ignorance. 

Calls made only when communication by phone is necessary 
show consideration, while a prolonged conversation shows 

only the lack of it. 

One should remember that courtesy over the telephone is 
as important as that which is used at any other time. 


Colors? 


There are colors and colors. But the color every student 
ought to make it a point to display is ‘true blue.” The fellow 
who is ‘‘true blue” possesses invariably most of the desired 
qualities of character. 

The plea that a person is “green” is no excuse for deficiencies 
he may show in honesty, faithfulness, good will. The boy or 
girl who is “true blue” cannot be “yellow.” He is stanch. 


1 From the Fairmount Junior, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2 From West High Weekly, Minneapolis,. Minnesota. 
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Nor will he see “‘red.”’ He controls his anger; does not fly 
into a rage when things go wrong. He will not let unbridled 
anger cause him to say and do that which he will later rue. 

The ‘‘true blue” student stands for the right. He gives 
earnest support to activities worth while. He does not allow 
himself to be inveigled into doing that which will reflect upon 
himself, his home, or his school. He is ‘‘all wool and a yard 
wide,” and nonfadable ‘‘true blue.” 


In the Kingdom of Words! 


To be acquainted with foreign languages is indeed a very 
desirable quality, but after all, the truest test of culture is in 
the use of one’s own. We cannot withhold a certain feeling of 
respect from him whose conversation shows a familiarity with 
and nice appreciation of the choice society of words inethe 
English tongue. 

If we take a short ramble into the realms of words, we shall 
find that they are unmistakably speaking, living beings. Now 
we shall find a once notable character sitting, like blind Barti- 
meus, by the wayside begging, and another who was once a 
Cinderella in the kitchen, playing princess in Mayfair. There . 
are among the inhabitants of Wordland, Dick Whittingtons, 
Jack Falstaffs, and a thousand others, from the king on the 
throne to the beggar on the doorstep. 

Royal fathers once called their daughters wenches and their 
sons knaves. Queen meant simply a woman or wife. Court had 
once to do with cattle, but now associates with royalty. Solemn 
meant “once a year” and was applied to annual occasions. 


It got its present dignity by remembering that familiarity 
breeds contempt. 


oo advise you young people to study carefully the 
editorials as printed from day to day. They make ad- 


* From School Life, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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mirable models for your own compositions. Bear in 
mind that you must first have a live, vital topic to write 
about. Then state your opinions in concrete, specific 
language. Make a direct contact with your reader; try 
to convince him you are right. Use examples and illus- 
trations, but don’t pad your stuff with literary upholstery. 
And remember you have no right to pummel a type- 
writer or dip a pen unless you have something to say,” 
urged Editor Beck, as he brought his talk to a close. 


“How did you get along with your little speech?” 
asked Miss Holden, his secretary, a half-hour later as 
the editor hurried into the office. 

‘“‘Fine!’’ he responded. ‘‘I talked the entire hour.” 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Examine one of your local newspapers. Where is the 
editorial page found? How many editorials does it contain? 
Are they light, serious, humorous, ironical, abusive, critical? 

2. Make a list of other articles and items found on the edi- 
torial page. Are they all opinions? Why does the cartoon 
often appear on this page? Clip one with a purpose. 

3. Write a letter to the editor, basing it on some news item 
you have read. Make your “stuff” short and to the point, so 
that it may be printed in the readers’ column. Sign your name. 

4, Write an editorial on some current topic — if possible 
on a local subject — using the threefold division suggested by 
Mr. Beck in his talk before The Newspaper Club. 

5. Clip from the newspapers three examples of news edi- 
torials; analyze the opening sentences, and discuss structure. 

6. Suggest four topics which may be used by the editor 
of a school newspaper. Tell where material may be obtained 
for each and the point of view you would take. 

7. Read “Topics in Brief,” a compilation of bright com- 
ments on the news published weekly in the Interary Digest. 
Write a few editorial paragraphs of your own. 

8. What is the best thing about your school? The worst 
thing? What improvements should you suggest for your town. 
Write your opinions on these matters, omitting J. 

9. An educator says too much money is spent by the parents 
of June graduates. He advocates that the cost of graduation 
gowns, gifts, and flowers be limited to ten dollars. What is 
your idea of this plan? 

10. Petty thievery has broken out in the gymnasium. 
Certain pupils are suspected, although there is no definite 
proof. How should you handle the situation editorially? 

11. Write an editorial poking fun at some school folly and 
suggesting a remedy. Should you include names of pupils 
and instructors, or should you make the discussion impersonal? 
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12. Draw up a week-to-week campaign suitable for a school 
newspaper. How should you as editorial writer aid the news 
department in boosting the project? A good example is the 
installation of a trophy room in the gymnasium. 

13. How may a newspaper render public service in its 
editorial columns? Clip examples that show this influence at 
work. List some of the good causes supported by newspapers. 

14. What is the name for the term a play on words as in the 
title ‘‘Tired Residents and Untired Wagons”? Who first said, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star,” an allusion in “Heroes”? Who 
was D’Artagnan, mentioned in the same editorial? What fig- 
ures of speech are used in, ‘‘Give the Grass a Fair Chance”? 
What is the force of the simile, ike Blind Bartimeus, found in 
“The Kingdom of Words’? What is meant by Cznderella, 
Mayfair, Dick Whittington, Jack Falstaff, as the words are used 
in this editorial? 

15. Here is a little ee Aatorel slight and of no news 
import, which may be used as a model for the writing of similar 
appreciations of favorite delicacies: 


Buckwheat Cakes! 


Nothing in the world so completely surrounds the human appetite 
and makes it a willing captor, on one of these cold December mornings, 
when the boreal blast comes rushing down and infuses itself in the 
very brick and mortar of one’s home, as a dish of buckwheat cakes, 
generously moistened with a sage-spiked gravy off a reeking hot pork 
chop. This is not altogether a delicate combination. But it makes a 
perfect breakfast, if one takes into account the day, the freezing air 
outside, and the shivering snow flakes that are trying to slip in under 
the windows to get warm. 

It is then that one does not want to toy with hot-weather food or 
spend the time crunching cream puffs. He wants something that fights 
the polar chill. The Almighty made the buckwheat cake to do that 
very thing; and the pork chop to assist it. Now some people are 


1 From the Ohio State Journal, Columbus, 
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squeamish about pork and suspect it too strong for their delicate di- 
gestion. Goto. What is that kindly odor floating like a sweet spirit 
out of the kitchen — that flavor of the frying pork steak, and the deli- 
cate incense of the sage, along with it, and the mouth-watering sight 
of that brown pier of buckwheat cakes? What is it all but loving 
Nature’s urgent invitation to abandon your cowardly suspicion and 
partake? 

Of course, this does not apply to May Day, when the johnny- 
jump-ups are peeping from under the dead leaves and the soft zephyrs 
are playing tag with the summer sunshine — but now. Look without; 
listen to that Arctic roar; see the snow flakes freezing to death; 
hear those icicles falling from the neighboring roof —is it time for 
strawberries and parfait? No, indeed; pass the buckwheat cakes and 
more of the steak and gravy, please. Let the polar winds howl. 


16. A special department in the West Weekly High, Minne- 
apolis, is entitled ““West Whims.” Here is a sample of the 
material used there. Write a similar contribution: 


Student conduct in assembly should come under the U. C. A. C. 
self-government plan as well as study halls. It is embarrassing for the 
faculty to have the students talk in assembly while a speaker is talking. 
They do not seem to realize that he is a guest of the whole school and 
so should be treated courteously. A number of U. C. A. C. might sit 
in each section during auditorium period to eject people who talk. 

—B.S§. 

17. Write a brief editorial based on the following news 
clipping: 

The principal and teachers of Humboldt High School were inter- 
viewed on their idea of an ideal student, and their answers are pub- 
lished in the current issue of Humboldt Life: J. A. Wauchope, prin- 
cipal, said: ‘‘ An ideal high school student is one who studies hard while 
he studies, plays hard while he plays, and is courteous in all that the 
word implies.”’ 

Miss Mary Fanning said: ‘“ An ideal student is one who has health 
and vitality enough to have a good time and yet has habits of study 


and character enough to enable him to get more than a mere passing 
grade.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE NEWSPAPER AS A TEACHER 


ANY people on my quiet little street missed an old 

friend at their breakfast tables a few days ago,” 
abruptly began Miss Taylor one morning, as she read 
the first sentence of a manuscript in front of her. Instead 
of the usual class discussion, she had decided to give 
members of The Newspaper Club the benefit of some in- 
vestigations that had aroused her interest for several 
weeks. 

She proceeded: 

‘From my upper window I can see almost a dozen 
houses. As I watched, a front door was opened, and 
Father, or Mother, or Jimmy came out to look for some- 
thing that was not there. I saw Mr. Burns exploring 
the shrubbery near the porch; then he went back re- 
luctantly. When I came down to breakfast Mrs. Wil- 
liams, my landlady, met me with, ‘The morning paper 
hasn’t come. I wonder what could have happened to 
our carrier boy.’ 

““So T went to school that particular morning without 
seeing the Times-Gazette and I felt a sense of loneliness, 
almost of isolation. I didn’t know what had happened 
to the world. The newspaper had not knocked at my 
door with its daily tidings, and I felt disappointed and 
mentally hungry. I began to realize what an important 


place the newspaper occupies in the lives of all of us. 
235 
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From the stone age to the present, human beings have 
always wanted to know about each other. We crave 
companionship. If we did not have this divine curiosity 
to know about life, we should still be scratching pictures 
on the rocks, attempting to illustrate daily happenings. 

‘‘Before the days of the alphabet our ancestors ran out 
to meet wayfarers, robber bands, travelers, returned war- 
riors, offering them boundless hospitality in return for 
‘listening in’ on the news. The popularity of the old 
bards and minstrels rested upon man’s desire to hear 
the fortunes of war; to learn of strange people inhabiting 
unknown shores across the uncharted seas. 

“Then men learned to transfer their thoughts by sym- 
bols and letters. The proclamations of the kings (once 
the large bulk of the news) were inscribed on terra-cotta 
tablets and cut into the solid rock. The Romans posted 
their news sheets as placards and crowded about to read 
the Acta Diurna and Acta Senatus. This government 
report, for it was little else, was discussed on the corners, 
in the forum, at the baths; just as people to-day talk 
about politics and current happenings when they meet 
in the village grocery; at the post office, the sewing 
society; at clubs, cafeterias, hotel lobbies, everywhere. 
To-day we have infinitely more to talk about, as I hope 
to show you this morning in my little lecture on ‘The 
Newspaper as a Teacher.’ 

“As time went on, then, professional newsmongers 
went up and down the streets of European cities, gathering 
and giving out news in public places, reading to the rapt 
crowds from hand-written sheets called news letters. 
These gossipy, entertaining broadsides persisted, even 
after the invention of printing. During the seventeenth 
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century they were oracles of news for crowds in the 
streets of Paris and in London coffeehouses. The town 
crier, picturesque with scroll and bell, called out the 
most important happenings, and the king’s herald pro- 
claimed the court calendar and the mandates of the 
reigning sovereign. 

‘““We have to-day some survivors of these old agencies 
in the form of dodgers, pamphlets, and billboards that 
announce special events. In comparison with the news- 
paper, however, these substitutes are noneffective and 
of little consequence. Perhaps the radio is the modern 
counterpart of the town crier. Who knows but that this 
invention will some day prove an active competitor of 
the newspaper, for it is becoming a ‘babbling gossip of 
the air,’ as well as a teacher. 

‘At the close of the fifteenth century, soon after the 
invention of printing, small sheets in: letter form began 
to appear in Europe. One of these tells about the dis- 
covery of America. Letters written in time of war to 
friends and relatives back home furnished the news for 
these enterprising little sheets. 

‘So much for the humble ancestors of our modern 
newspapers. Their development has been made possible 
by ingenious inventions, by the telephone, the telegraph, 
the cable, the radio, paper-making processes, the per- 
fected mechanism of the presses. So it is unfair to com- 
pare the Boston News Letter, the first successful paper 
published in America, with even the crudest village 
weekly printed to-day. 

“To thinking folk the newspaper is a diary of the 
world’s progress; yet many a man throws a newspaper 
aside and growls, ‘There’s nothing in it but scandal and 
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crime. He has found what he sought. Others read 
only the sporting pages, the society column, and the 
‘funnies.’ Hear what William Allen White, noted Kan- 
sas editor, has to say to those who treat a village paper 
contemptuously : 


Know this, and know it well: If you take the clay 
from your eyes and read the paper as it is written, you 
would find all of God’s beautiful sorrowing, struggling, 
aspiring world in it, and what you saw would make you 
touch the little paper with reverent hands. 


“Not only is the newspaper a mechanical marvel; 
it is also a mental and spiritual guide to millions. The 
man of letters, the historian, the scientist, the statesman — 
all acknowledge its leadership. George Bernard Shaw 
thinks that journalism, as revealed in the daily press, is 
literature. We are not wise enough to defend this sweep- 
ing statement. We do know that newspapers have printed 
what is now known as literature. The written word must 
bear the stamp of time’s approval before a composition 
is acknowledged as literature and is studied in school. 

“The authors of the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
were journalists, and occasionally they printed news in 
their periodical, the Spectator. Daniel Defoe, author 
of Robinson Crusoe, was a newspaperman and a mighty 
good one. Charles Lamb, whose essays ‘On Roast Pig’ 
and ‘Dream Children’ everybody reads sooner or later, 
once wrote jokes and jingles for the Morning Post and 
Morning Chronicle of London, and his essays all appeared 
in magazines before they were published in book form. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was printed first in the Nattonal 
Era, a Washington weekly. The author of the ‘Uncle 
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Remus’ stories, Joel Chandler Harris, published them 
originally in the Atlanta Constitution; Holmes’s ‘Old 
Ironsides’ first aroused readers of the Boston Advertiser; 
Kipling’s ‘Recessional,’ of ‘far-flung’ quotation, made 
its first appearance in the London Tvmes. 

‘All metropolitan papers publish a weekly literary 
supplement containing book reviews and discussions of 
interest to the reading public. Our daily papers run a 
worth-while novel in serial form, and syndicated tabloid 
accounts of old classics often appear with illustrations. 

‘We haven’t time now to list the men and women who 
have come to literary eminence through the practical 
training and broad outlook on life afforded by the news- 
paper shop. 

“Journalistic style has hampering regulations, as its 
critics maintain; but it often leads to vivacious and 

finished forms of writing. For example, consider Homer, 
the credited author of the Iliad and Odyssey. He was not 
only a reporter but a walking newspaper in his Grecian 
day, 800 s.c. He sang of the Trojan War years after 
it happened. As a war correspondent, he reported it so 
colorfully and vividly that he made not only literature 
but history. Students of the Grecian past find Homer 
authentic, for excavations on the site of ancient Troy 
have revealed the city walls and battlements, as located 
and described in the war-clanging pages of the Ilzad. 

“The press correspondents during the World War 
may rank with Homer, for the historians of to-morrow 
will waylay the story of our times in the columns of our 
newspapers. These printed and illustrated records of 
the world’s busy activities have given and will continue 
to give a vivid record of vanished days. 
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‘“We have at home — among my grandfather’s books — 
some old Civil War papers, beginning with the firing on 
Fort Sumter and ending with the assassination and burial 
of Lincoln. Undoubtedly, duplicates of these are pre- 
served in the Congressional Library. They are valuable 
witnesses of a great epoch in our national life. In 
time of conflict, however, newspaper writers are often 
hindered by strict censorship, so that the enemy may 
gain no advantage from published accounts. As a 
result the staggering truth about war is never fully 
known. 

‘‘But wars are not the only upsets that make history. 
Scientific discoveries and inventions are signposts for the 
social historian. Improved methods of transportation, all 
inventions that bridge distance, change man’s mode of 
living and of thinking; they change the trend of history. 
In time there will be no strange, unknown peoples. They 
will be brought together in the listening gallery of the 
newspaper. 

“Tn editorial, story, and picture the historian follows 
human developments through the years. He traces 
the birth and the growth of electricity as an agent that 
increases our comfort and runs our industries. He hears 
the meaningful click of the telegraph and the first cable 
message. At the centennial exposition of 1876 his ear 
catches the first feeble message of Alexander Graham 
Bell’s telephone. As he comes nearer his own times, he 
smiles at the buggylike automobile, looks at the early 
attempts at airships, and tries to revive his first sense 
of wonder as he peers into the sky. Then as the years 
pass, the historian reads in triumphant headlines of the 
American flyers circling the globe, and of the Norge 
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flying over the North Pole and reporting her feat by 
wireless to the New York Times, the first message ever 
received from that vast, unexplored region of ice. 

“These epoch-making events were once first-page 
stories, throbbing with life. The average man vaguely 
appreciated their importance, but tucked away in old 
files are facts of tremendous interest to the historian, 
facts which the casual reader misses or considers of 
slight moment. The newspaper has been called the 
world’s social secretary. How faithful is that record! 
In editorials, in accounts of public meetings and social 
gatherings, among birth and death records, in court 
testimonies, in the advertising pages, yes, even in the 
market reports, the reader comes face to face with the 
daily life, pursuits, and conversation of men and women 
like himself. All classes pass in procession, not alone 
the heroes, rulers, and kings. 

‘‘ Al] this is rich treasure for the historical writer who 
strives to revive the dim past. Since the advent of the 
picture newspaper, the service of the newspaper is 
greatly increased, for costumes reveal a changed state 
of mind. Woman’s struggle to gain a place in the life 
of the world may be traced in the fashion illustration and 
cartoon, as well as in the news stories. 

‘Newspapers, let me repeat, are not only for our day 
and generation, although we may think so when we 
spread them on the pantry shelves, feed them to the 
furnace, or sell them in huge bundles — brain, brawn, 
nerves, and genius—for a few cents. The thinker 
knows the newspaper’s worth. The cherished files are 
kept in some secure vault, safe from fire and water, so 
that the future historian may ask their aid in picturing 
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the drama of our day, just as he has reconstructed the 
life of the last three hundred years. 

“‘Journalism is famed for its winged feet and giant 
strides. But it is science that keeps the armies and out- 
riders of journalism forever marching, marching into 
the unknown, in pursuit of the latest discoveries of tireless 
investigators. Science accomplishes; journalism records. 
From microscopic forms of animal life, from plants and 
flowers, from unknown depths of earth and sea, from the 
boundless realms of the air, from heaven’s starry dome, 
the men of science constantly draw forth the long en- 
folded secrets of nature. The general public, unskilled 
in research, must be informed of these discoveries; they 
affect the comfort, the welfare, and the general enrich- 
ment of human life. 

‘“Chemists and biologists at work in their laboratories 
are too absorbed to answer the questions of the curious 
and untrained. They regard such persons as intruders 
and seem to say impatiently, ‘Don’t bother us. You and 
I speak a different language.’ Scholars of this type may 
think science is for the few, just as people used to think 
education was for the elect and government for the 
privileged. Few scientific men know how to write of 
their discoveries in language simple enough for the lay- 
man to understand. Writing is not one of their gifts; 
their contribution to society comes as the result of patient, 
scientific delving in field and laboratory. Men of action 
often have the same handicap. So the tactful, stay-at- 
home interviewer talks to the returned explorer and 
then writes entertainingly and graphically of his daring 
adventures so that the world may read. 

“‘Based on the idea that the general public wants to 
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know something about scientific research, Science Service 
was organized at Washington in 1921, with Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson as director. This agency sends out news letters 
on scientific subjects for publication in the daily press, 
just as do other news services. All of you have seen these 
letters; some of you have clipped them for the scrap- 
books. These daily news bulletins cover all fields of 
scientific experiment. They aim to get and keep atten- 
tion by a practical human appeal. The name of the 
investigator is always given as authority, so the reader 
cannot say, ‘Oh! that’s just another newspaper story,’ 
but rather, ‘Here’s an article which is both interesting 
and true.’ 

‘‘T wrote to Dr. Slosson and told him about our News- 
paper Club. He sent a very cordial reply and said he 
thought young people should be taught to interpret 
the newspaper. He also enclosed various samples of 
the news letters — which I shall leave in the library — 
but I want to read you just a few. Here’s one about 
poison ivy. Did you know science had discovered a cure? 
Listen: 


IRON SALT RECOMMENDED AS CURE FOR 
POISON IVY 


Poison ivy meets its match in the iron compound known 
as ferric chloride, according to a new booklet on the toxic 
weed by Dr. James B. MeNair, which is being issued by 
the Field Museum of Natural History. Dr. McNair 
discovered in the course of exhaustive researches on the 
chemical nature of ivy poison that this substance is ren- 
dered insoluble and thus made harmless by chemical 
union with iron. A number of soluble iron salts, he says, 
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are effective against poison ivy, but he has found ferric 
chloride to be most suitable. His treatment calls for a 
mixture of one part by weight of ferric chloride with ten 
of aleohol and ten of water, tc be washed on the skin and 
allowed to dry there, before one goes into places where 
poison ivy grows, and also after such possible exposure. 
This, it is claimed, will entirely prevent the development 
of ivy poisoning in the great majority of cases. 


“This next one is an amusing stor sponsored b 
) 
French scientists: 


MOTHBALL-FLAVORED EGGS: POOR BIDDY! 
NOT HER FAULT 


Pity poor Biddy the hen! If she acts like a lady and 
eats what is set before her, it may endow her high-priced 
eggs with wider flavors and make them unmarketable. 
And Bossy the cow is no better off, for “doctored” grain 
spices her milk and even her meat with the tastes nobody 
likes. 

_ MM. Boucley and Delasses, well-known French agri- 
cultural scientists, have reported to the French Academy 
of Agricultural Science that grain treated with an insect- 
killing compound to preserve it passed on its objectionable 
odor to the eggs of hens, the milk of cows, the flesh of pigs, 
sheep, and rabbits that ate it. The compound, which is 
used all over the world in combating moths and other 
insects, is known as paradichlorobenzene or more conven- 
iently by its initials PDB. It smells a good deal like or- 
dinary mothballs, and the transmitted scent was strongly 
reminiscent of these unsavory marbles. 

The two investigators also reported the observation 
of another worker, who had not fed the stuff to his hen, 
but merely fumigated her with it for several hours to 
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rid her of vermin. Even this external contact with the 
fumes of PDB was sufficient to ruin poor Biddy’s eggs for 
a whole month. 


‘“T’m sure you have seen groups of sentences like these. 
They are not random remarks; each one has been verified 
by Science Service: 

The Arabian horse has fewer vertebrae in its back and 
tail than other horses. 


Searchlights that can be attached to lifeboats are now 
on the market. 


Moist soap on a mosquito bite will allay the irritation. 


Before the Civil War, cotton seed was not regarded as 
being of any value and was burnt by the ton. 


“This press method of dealing with scientific subjects 
does not seek to make specialists of newspapers readers. 
That would be an impossible undertaking. The average 
reader may not— perhaps cannot — understand the 
laboratory study of bacteria and the growing of pure 
cultures from organisms. But if the prevention of tuber- 
culosis be the theme, a man is benefited when he under- 
stands that bacilli are killed by sunlight and that rest, 
nourishment, and fresh air are the methods of cure. All 
of you have seen this information in the newspapers and 
other sources as well. Remember this: The newspaper 
as a teacher has the largest class in the world. 

‘““A man with no knowledge of chemistry may not 
comprehend how vitamins were discovered and isolated. 
He may find the selection of foods to include vitamins 
A, B, and C, a bewildering, tedious process; but if he 
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read a list of vegetables containing them, and the headline 
emphatically states, ‘Look to your green stuffs,’ that 
man has been instructed for his own good. 

‘News articles of this sort not only inform the public 
but help people to appreciate the debt due men of science. 
They are not a race aloof from ordinary mortals, but 
a chosen people intensely interested in serving their 
fellow men. 

“The newspapers report health conferences, announce 
medical and surgical discoveries, discuss unconquered 
diseases, tell of the prevalence of epidemics and methods 
of checking them, publish vital statistics and hospital 
reports. The press carries on militant campaigns against 
insect pests, rats, impure milk, poorly protected food, 
contaminated drinking water, and numerous, ever- 
present ills. The medical profession does not belittle 
this helpful service. The American Health Association 
maintains that printer’s ink is saving more lives than 
‘any other single agency employed by modern health 
workers. Statesman go a step further and declare that 
these United States are held together by printer’s ink 
and wood pulp, another way of saying that newspapers 
are builders of democracy. They give to widely separated 
and foreign peoples a unity of thought, thus making 
public opinion the basis of government. ‘Public opinion 
organized’ is one definition of democracy. Does this 
mean that reporters and editors are to think for us? By 
no means. We are to think for ourselves and for our 
country, which is much more beneficial than dying for 
it, as the world will some day. acknowledge. 

‘Remember this: The business of the newspaper is to 
investigate, to dispel ignorance, to shed light on dark 
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places. People may not know that children in a certain 
county home are underfed, that city jails are insanitary, 
that the public funds have been misused, and that men 
in high offices are bribe takers. We may think as we 
please about these conditions when they are exposed in 
the papers. They may not offend us. We may feel we 
can do nothing. Usually, however, there are enough right- 
minded people to create a strong sentiment against 
wrong doing and to overthrow it. It is the duty of the 
newspaper to speak out what it knows. 

“Does the press always live up to these high obligations? 
Does it ever protect the lawbreaker, and the heavy ad- 
vertiser? It is human, as are all of us. But the most 
respected, the most influential papers have always been 
‘valiant for truth.’ James Keeley, once managing editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, has this to say about the jour- 
nalism dedicated to public service: 


A newspaper has been defined as a mirror reflecting 
the occurrences of the world, sometimes cracked, some- 
times reproducing a distorted picture, but, nevertheless, 
a mirror. 

Real newspapers have outgrown the looking-glass 
phase of existence. They still picture the happenings of 
the preceding twenty-four hours, but they are doing a 
greater work. They are helping in the upbuilding of the 
communities in which they live. A newspaper can more 
neatly realize its mission the closer it comes to attaining 
the ideals of the clergyman and priest in their ministra- 
tions. Their flocks are numbered by hundreds, ours by 
the millions. 

A newspaper must have a social conscience, and with 
a social conscience a newspaper will not confine its energies 
to printing the news and commenting on men and meas- 
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ures. It will cnztiate helpful movements and fight to carry 
them to a successful issue. 

It must be of service to-day not only in politics and busi- 
ness, but in aiding in the solution of the problems that are 
part of the daily life of the people. It must not only urge 
the public to “swat the crook” but should plead with it 
to ‘‘swat the fly.” ‘ 

It must not only fight for a clean city administration, 
but must battle alongside those who are preaching the 
doctrine of a clean home. 


“The American press is beginning to feel keenly its 
duty to other nations of the world. It must help to make 
America understood in foreign lands, so that tragic 
blunders may be avoided. Jgnorance of other countries 
and races produces this misunderstanding, and ‘ignorance 
makes the rule of public opinion impossible.’ We cannot 
like people whom we do not know, just as we cannot say 
we do not like foods we never have tasted. We have 
little sympathy for others, until their lives are knitted 
into ours by travel and reading. It is the newspaper 
that introduces us to our neighbors of those fast approach- 
ing sections, the near East, the near West, the near 
North, the near South. We read of their customs, their 
politics, their habits of thought, and come in time to 
recognize their fine traits and to appreciate that all races 
have added sterling qualities to our common stock. 
As Americans we are not a separate, but a composite 
people. This understanding, through print, is bound 
to make for saner judgment and mutual trust. The 
public press in the past has sometimes been instrumental 
in inciting nations to war and bloodshed. Now it has 
a great chance to become a crusader for peace, Barriers 
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of ignorance must be broken down by impact of news 
from all parts of the world. Such information accurately 
reported furnishes a basis for discussion. Widespread 
expression of thought by word of mouth and through the 
press is certain to bring about a new world order. Every 
real newspaper is called upon to help in educating the 
public to some of the higher issues of life, to disseminate 
ideas as well as incidents, and to be the valiant spokesman 
of a better day.” 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Name five writers eminent in literature who were once 
newspapermen. (Kipling is one.) Write a little news story 
about each and his connection with the press. 

2. What is meant by saying that newspaper English keeps 
the language “fluid” and therefore is good for the growth 
of the language? Give your written opinion of this obser- 
vation. It might make an acceptable little editorial. 

3. Find a facsimile of the Boston News Letter in a book on 
journalism or in a standard encylopedia. List its contents. 
What do you glean from it about living conditions? 

4, How did editors get the news before the days of modern 
inventions? Here’s a hint: Look under clipper-sailing vessels 
and pony-express riders. 4 

5. Write on this subject: ‘The Newspaper’s Debt to 
Modern Inventions.”” In what part of the paper would such 
a story find a place? 

6. Subject: ‘‘The Wood-Pulp Industry and the News- 
paper.” Write of this in an entertaining way, giving it a 
striking title. 

7. What social reforms did Addison and Steele advocate 
through the medium of the Tatler and Spectator? Write this 
as if for the literary section. 

8. Rewrite one of the stories of Homer’s Odyssey in the 
newspaper style of to-day. ‘‘The Return of Ulysses” and “‘The 
Killing of the Suitors” are good examples. 

9. What present-day achievements of inventors, explorers, or 
discoverers will, to your mind, secure for them places in history? 

10. “A woman living in the South sent a box of jellies North, 
wrapped in priceless Confederate papers.” 

Why priceless? Write a little feature story, supposing your 
neighbor received and unpacked the fruit. What accounts 
attracted her attention? Make us feel astonishment. Supply 
names and all needed information. 
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11. Clip from the paper a story on local history, such as 
“News Our Fathers Read.” What is the purpose of this 
reprinting? Write a little news story founded on the early 
history of your community. 

12. Consider newspaper prose as a chapter-by-chapter 
chronicle of real life. Find the first news item that starts the 
series, follow the development in each successive paper until 
your serial story is finished. Contrast the complete narrative 
with the short-story form of literature. What are the similari- 
ties and differences? A “flight”? story is a good example. 

13. Appoint a map committee and have the members 
make a list of all the places mentioned in the Sunday news- 
paper or in three daily editions. Trace these on a globe. Then 
write a short editorial on ‘The Newspaper, a Map of the 
Busy World’s Activities.” 

14. Have an entertainment committee gather from the 
paper the puzzles and solve them for the club. Such a com- 
mittee might find other features intended for entertainment. 

15. Clip and mount short articles intended for (a) the 
instruction of parents, (b) for the entertainment of children, 
(c) for the improvement of the housewife, (d) for the guidance 
of the radio operator and owner, (e) for the motorist. This list 
may be enlarged, as it is being extended daily. 

16. Make a list of the subjects discussed in the open letters 
from the people. Write a letter to the paper on some subject 
open for discussion in which you are interested. Sign your 
own name. 

17. What questions of public health are discussed in a 
column devoted to that purpose? Where are the vital statis- 
tics? Why published? Clip one with answer. 

18 Find the part of your paper in which advice is given 
to inquiring readers. What are some of the questions asked? 
Why do people write such letters? 

19. Mount in your books five quotations intended to in- 
spire readers to higher standards of living. These may be 
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from the Bible or other sources. How is the paper supplied 
with these items? 

20. What publicity does the newspaper give the church 
and the preacher? Clip a sermon outline from Monday’s 
paper. 

21. Discuss this quotation from Wendell Phillips: “The 
newspaper is parent, school, college, pulpit, theatre, example, 
counselor, all in one.”’ 

22. Write a little story called “‘A Hero of Science.”” If you 
will read about the fight against yellow fever, you will find 
a good subject for a story. There are others, too: “A Hero 
of the Air,” ‘“A Hero of Industry.” 

23. Take some topic discussed in one of your science classes 
and write a short readable account of it for the newspaper. 
Make its practical value clear to a reader who may not have 
studied any of the sciences. Try “‘The Weather Man.” 

24. What campaigns does your newspaper conduct for the 
general good? For example: finding worthy families for Christ- 
mas givers, pointing out the need for public playgrounds, 
promoting fresh-air camps for children and parents, giving 
entertainment to the old and unfortunate, exposing insanitary 
conditions in public institutions, organizing relief or exploring 
expeditions, presenting the cause of a public art gallery. 

25. What topics are discussed in the literary sections of the 
newspaper? Clip a book review. What is its purpose? Read 
the requests for poetry, and information about authors, and 
books. What do they reveal about human interests? 


CHAPTER XVI 


POETRY IN THE MAKING 


Loose the birds within you and let them sing — 
Kare Dovuaias WIGGIN 

HEN Miss Taylor entered the classroom one 

spring morning, she found the boys and girls 

gathered around the windows discussing the steel skeleton 

of a giant skyscraper outlined against the clear blue 

sky. She was not surprised. For several months the 

class had watched this cathedral-like tower, and before 

each recitation its growing and varying aspect had been 
the subject of animated talk. 

‘““Come, Miss Taylor, see how tall the tower is to-day,” 
called Dorothy Inglis. ‘‘You can almost count its steel 
ribs.” 

Although a jumble of houses, factories, railroad yards, 
office battlements, and church spires blocked the inter- 
vening view, yet the gaunt frame of the skyscraper 
seemed the only visible object. It was as clean-cut as an 
exclamation point. 

‘Did you read in the paper about one of our high school 
boys being killed while working there as a carpenter?”’ 
inquired George Robinson of Miss Taylor, who stood 
beside him. 

“Yes, George,” answered Miss Taylor, “I had him 
in one of my classes last year. It’s very sad to think of a 


young man, a boy almost, losing his life in that way.” 
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“He was my cousin,” announced Mary Jones, very 
quietly. 

For a moment all were silent. Then George ventured 
a remark as the bell rang and the pupils took their seats. 

‘“‘Why can’t we write about the skyscraper for the 
school paper?” he said. 

“That wouldn’t be school news,’ objected Philip 
Jordan, in charge of the School Dispatch for the month. 
‘“‘Ryvery one knows all the facts, how high it is, how many 
stories, who built it, what it’s for, how much it will cost. 
What else is there to say?” 

“Facts and figures are not the only things to know 
about a skyscraper, or anything else,” suggested Miss 
Taylor, as she moved the bow! of daffodils on her desk 
and rearranged the yellow blossoms. 

“Thoughts, ideas, and fancies are often more interesting 
than things,”’ she continued. 

She paused for a moment, then smiled as a sudden 
thought came to her. ‘You promised to bring in to-day 
poems clipped from the newspapers and magazines. 
Later we shall try writing poems of our own.” 

‘““Why can’t we write a poem about the skyscraper?” 
asked Dorothy Inglis, her eyes still wandering to that 
gaunt steel frame. 

“T’d like to write a poem about it, too,” added Mary 
Jones, “but I’m afraid it wouldn’t sound pretty. I 
always think of the men who lost their lives while build- 
ing it, and of other men who work so hard digging 
tunnels and subways. It doesn’t seem worth it to me. 
The poem I’d write would be sad, so I think I’d better 
not do it.” 

“Tf the poem expresses your thoughts, your feelings, 
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”” answered 


Mary, it is just the thing you should write, 
Miss Taylor, encouragingly. 

“‘T don’t think much of poetry,” blurted out Philip. 
‘“Poems are all about nature, birds, clouds, flowers, and 
fairies. You can’t understand most of them. I never 
read a poem about a building in a city.” 

“Oh yes,” quickly corrected Miss Taylor. ‘‘ Poems 
can be written about cities and often are. William Words- 
worth wrote a famous sonnet about London as seen from 
Westminster Bridge; and many poets of to-day sing of 
skyscrapers, smokestacks, locomotive engines, rolling 
mills, and blast furnaces. A modern painter, George 
Bellows, caught the spirit of industry in a painting show- 
ing men digging excavations for a great skyscraper. 
Doesn’t Carl Sandburg say in his poem ‘Smoke and 
Steel’ that steel is made with men? I think that is 
Mary’s feeling about our skyscraper. Besides,’ con- 
cluded Miss Taylor, with a touch of reproof in her voice, 
‘neither you nor I, Phil, can suggest to any one else 
what he should write about. Poems are not manufactured 
to order, but are the natural outpouring of the writer’s 
heart and mind. I’m glad when any one in the class 
honestly wants to write a poem upon any subject.” 

“T don’t like poetry because I can’t pass tests in it. 
I can’t scan it and tell why the lines aren’t filled out, 
and I can’t name the figures of speech,” muttered Jack 
Dawson, who was older than the others. ‘I like some 
poems, but I don’t know what to say when the teacher 
asks: ‘Why do you like this poem, and what emotion 
does it express?’ I don’t believe most folks enjoy poetry, 
anyway.” 

‘“‘You say you like some poems, Jack. Good! Nobody 
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expects you to like everything that looks like poetry,” 
remarked Miss Taylor, with spirit. ‘‘There are just 
as many different types of poems as there are poets. 
Never in the history of literature were there so many 
different kinds of people trying their hands at verse. 
They must like to do it. This is a poetic age, although 
it may not seem so.” 

Mary Jones, her brown eyes aglow, shifted to the side 
of her seat. Her feet moved uneasily in the aisle. It was 
plain she wanted to say something. Presently the teacher 
turned to her and asked if she, too, wondered why people 
wrote poetry. 

‘“‘T think they write because they just can’t help trying 
to express in beautiful language what they see and feel,” 
replied Mary, simply. 

“Very true,” agreed Miss Taylor. ‘‘A poem is word 
music. Kate Douglas Wiggin, the author of Sunnybrook 
Farm — a book you all like — said in one of her talks 
to young people, ‘Loose the birds within you and let 
them sing.’ Her idea is a fanciful and poetic one. In 
each heart is a nest of singing birds. Our education 
should show us how to unloose them, so that we won’t 
die with all our music in us.” 

“Well, I never could write a poem,” Robert Rich 
stoutly protested. ‘‘My birds aren’t that sort.” 

‘“‘Perhaps not,” replied Miss Taylor. ‘Birds sing 
various tunes. But if we have a song of any kind, we 
should sing it and share it with others.” 

All this time Hugh Brown had sat silently, listening 
to the flow of ideas, but offering no word of comment. 
Now he spoke: 

“T like ‘The Highwayman’ by Alfred Noyes. It’s 
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great! When I read it first, there wasn’t any bother 
about rhythm and emotion, and recurring refrains, and 
all that. It’s all story. It would go mighty well in 
moving pictures.” 

“Tt would, that,’ assented Miss Taylor. ‘Would it 
spoil this poem for you, Hugh, to know that it is filled 
with poetic devices? At your leisure, study it for the 
rhyming scheme, the use of repetition and alliteration, 
the ringing words, the rousing figures of speech. ‘The 
Highwayman’ is a fine dramatic poem, full of adventure, 
excitement, and real heroism; but it isn’t only the story 
that appeals to us. Ifthe story were told in plain prose — 
say in some newspaper — should you want to read it 
again?” 

Before Hugh had time to answer the question, Hazel 
Cameron forestalled him with: ‘‘No, I think he wouldn’t. 
He likes the swing of it, the Seer, the swishing of the 
wind, the riding, riding, riding of the highwayman, the 
marching, marching, marching of the redcoat troops. In 
a movie, you’d miss all that, unless you read the poem 
first and it rang in your ears.” 

Such was quite an admission for Hazel, who knew all 
the picture stars and followed them in their courses. 
Hugh instantly saw she was right, as his next remark 
indicated: ‘Yes, I think it would be best as a poem, but 
what I mean is: Why can’t a person enjoy poetry without 
picking it to pieces, as though he were eating fish?” 

“But if we expect to write poetry, we must practice 
a lot with rhythm and meter,” said Jim Cox, who had 
won a prize in a national poetry contest. “We can’t 

get along without choosing some kind of framework for 
our words. Writing poetry isn’t all fun; it’s work.” 
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‘Work and play,’’ concurred Miss Taylor. ‘“‘ Poets 
must have an affection for words and must know how to 
put them together to bring out music, color, and feeling. 
At the same time there are certain regulations connected 
with the writing of poetry,” she continued. ‘The swing 
of a poem, its rhythm, is not a happy literary accident, 
but the result of successive beats of accented and unac- 
cented syllables. All sounds in nature have rhythm: the 
wind blowing through the trees, the rain pattering on the 
rocf, the tides washing the shore, the very beating of our 
own hearts. 

“Poetry is measured by feet. A foot may have two, 
three, or four syllables; but only one of them is accented. 
Measured rhythm is known as meter. Take this familiar 
stanza from Coleridge’s ‘Rime of the Ancient Mariner.’ 
I'll step it off for you on the board, to show you the beat 
of the syllables: 


ie oe eae NU ee 
He pray|eth best | who lov|eth best 
UU ? VU ? U Ya 
All things | both great | and small 
ae £: Vv Vd A te ER i a 
For the | dear God | who lov|eth us 


U 4 U US, ze 
He made | and lovieth all. 


Miss Taylor continued, ‘‘You see the first and third 
lines have four feet, tetrameter, meaning ‘four measures’; 
the second and fourth contain three feet, called trimeter. 
The accent falls on the second syllable. A foot so ac- 
cented is known as iambic. So this stanza is a mixture 
of iambic tetrameter and trimeter. Another well-known 
poem in iambic tetrameter is Joyce Kilmer’s ‘Trees,’ 
arranged in rhymed couplets, every two lines rhyming. 
You have the study of poetic forms in your literature 
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classes. I suggest that you make a habit of reading a 
poem critically to see how the author gets his effects.” 

‘“‘But much of the new poetry does not rhyme at all!” 
remarked Mary Jones. “It does not seem to have much 
rhythm either. Should we call it poetry then?” she in- 
quired in a puzzled manner. 

“Certainly,” answered the teacher. ‘Free verse is 
the name for that kind of poetry; curved prose is also 
a good term for it. Free verse breaks away from the 
old poetic rules of accent and meter, although it has a 
kind of balance. It emphasizes a clear-cut picture or 
image drawn in the simple words of everyday life, and 
strives to be musical, if not strictly metrical. Last night 
I read such a poem in.a college newspaper, written by 
a girl who signs herself Barbara. I have it here. It pre- 
sents a familiar picture in an emotional way. You will 
catch the feeling in it as I read: 


MY FRIEND 


I have a friend. 

My friend is serene and classic. 

Her eyes are deep, lustrous, and gentle, 
Her every gesture is grace and rhythm. 
The first time I saw her was in class, 
And I loved her then and there. 

Each time we meet since then 

Or pass each other in the halls 

She smiles at me and I at her, 

And I thrill secretly. 


And often in the lunch room, 
When I stand with tray in hand, 
Looking the crowd over 

In search of a vacant seat, 
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I see my friend from afar 

Smiling at me, 

And I smile back at her 

And make my way to her table, 
And we talk, 

And I am happy the rest of the day. 


BARBARA. 


And then Miss Taylor came to an abrupt halt. She 
had talked longer than was her habit in the classroom. 
‘The skyscraper has carried us from our lesson to-day,” 
she remarked. ‘‘What poems did you find in your 
reading, Hazel? I see you have brought some clippings.” 

“T couldn’t find a single poem that tells a story,” 
Hazel admitted. 

“That doesn’t surprise me. The short poems printed 
by papers and magazines are usually lyrics, that is, 
poems that express some deep feeling, sometimes just a 
passing fancy,” explained Miss Taylor. ‘‘ Newspapers 
and magazines usually prefer prose, because it is a clearer, 
more straightforward form of writing. Many papers, 
however, have a special column of wit and humor in 
charge of a columnist who receives hundreds of verses 
written by amateur poets. Some of these poems are of 
a high quality.” 

“I found just such a poem on the editorial page of 
the Chicago Tribune,” Hazel Cameron announced. “I 
clipped it because I liked it; I’ve just moved from a 
little town where I had lived all my life. My mother 
liked it, too.” 

“Read it,” said the teacher. 

And Hazel did so: 
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THE LITTLE TOWNS! 


Palaces grow in the cities, 

Though tenements back of them hide; 
But homes grow in the little towns, 
And dot the countryside. 


Wealth grows in the cities, 

Though poverty dogs his heel; 

But Friendship grows in the little towns 
Where folks have time to feel. 


It’s pleasant to play in the cities 
Where gaiety gains renown; 

But when it comes to living, 

I'll pick me a little town! 


““That’s well chosen,’ commented Miss Taylor. ‘‘Who’s 
next?”’ 

‘“‘T have one about books,” volunteered Philip Jordan. 
“‘Tt was first printed in the New York Evening Post. The 
author’s name is William Rose Benét. It runs like this: 


When I was a youngster just going to school 

(The pitiful tale that one tells!) 

My brain ran arippling with ballads by Kipling, 

I worshiped the earlier Wells. 

I often was seen with the Strand Magazine, 

T adored Lancelots, Bediveres, 

Gobbled Stevenson’s fable and Arthur’s ‘Round Table,” 
And swore by the ‘‘Three Musketeers.” 


When I was as green, yes, as green as the gage 
That pouts from a jam I adore, 

I wore out Tom Sawyer till scarcely a page 
But fluttered away to the floor. 


1 Marjorie, F. W., reprinted from The Linebook, published by the 
Chicago Tribune, by permission. 
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I thought Howard Pyle in his Wonder Clock style, 
Could hardly be beat by the best; 

The thrills that I had in a Modern Aladdin 
Supplied the infallible test. 


When I was untrained and unversed in the arts, 

I loved Andrew Lang, Edward Lear; 

Bought numberless tomes of the great Sherlock Holmes, 
And envied his brilliant career; 

In the Tale of Two Cities, the thrill that is pity’s 
Conveyed how superb it may still be, 

I thought Kenilworth was a joy upon earth 

And I simply was dazzled by Trilby. 


When I was a sprig and my standards were low, 
Uncritical, unautocratic, 

I used to exult in Jack London and Poe, 

Which I read in bed, bathroom, and attic; 

Alas, that’s the truth of my terrible youth, 

Such books I thought way above par. 

Gee, I thought they were great, in my juvenile state... 
And I still am convinced that they are. 


“You chose that poem, Philip, because you love those 
same books. We like poems that voice our own experi- 
ences, or experiences we should like to have.” 

Then turning to Dorothy Inglis, the teacher remarked: 
“Dorothy, you often write verse. What did you find?” 

‘“‘Mine is a picture poem with every other line rhyming 
except the last two. I’ve tried this meter, so I know 
what it means,”’ came the answer. Accordingly, she read 
in a smooth, musical voice: 


1 William Rose Benét in “The Bowling Green,” New York Evening 
Post. Reprinted by permission, 
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IN AN OLD HAYMOW! 
Sun-cured, the fragrance of the meadow hay 
Was piled to rafters mellowed in the shade 
Of cedar shingles, and each rainy day 
Farm children there had gone on Youth’s crusade. 
Each musky trail, each cave and rolling height 
Had intimations of adventurings 
And mysteries, and there was hazy light 
And sudden music of the pigeon’s wings. 
Tried are adventures, mysteries are all 
Solved now, or never shall be; through each year 
The hay is piled; then used till floor and wall 
Come out of hiding, but some one must hear, 
Above a city’s roar, in dreams again 
The intimate soft patter of the rain. 


“T wonder, Dorothy, just how the author has brought 
such lovely effect into such a small space?” asked Miss 
Taylor. 

‘“‘Tt’s because he uses picture words and words that 
make you hear the pigeons flying and smell the hay. I 
know what it is like, because I go to my grandfather’s 
farm in Iowa every summer where there is a haymow. 
There is a repetition of S sounds, too, that gives it a soft, 
mellow tone—alliteration it’s called. 

““We all like to remember some happy picture of our 
childhood like that,” said Miss Taylor. “Now, George, 
yours.” 

This was George’s contribution: 


THE QUARRY ? 
I gaze across the street so wide, 
I start, I dart, I squirm, I glide, 
I take my chances, oh, so slim — 


1 By Glen Ward in the New York Sun. Reprinted by permission. 
2 T. R., in the Boston Evening Transcript. Reprinted by permission. 
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I trust to eye and nerve and limb; 
I scoot to right, I gallop through, 
I’m here and there, I’m lost to view. 

My life, I know, hangs in the toss — 

Another plunge — I am across! 
Oh, give me pity, if you can; 
I’m just 

a poor 
pe-des-tri-an. 


At this juncture the teacher glanced casually at the 
little ivory clock ticking on her desk and found the time 
fast ebbing away. Accordingly she brought the dis- 
cussion to a standstill with a final word of counsel: 

‘We shall not have time to-day to hear all your poems. 
Leave your clippings with me. We ought to have more 
poets in this class. But do not just make words jingle. 
Don’t write at all unless you have a thought worth the 
effort. One of the requirements for writing poetry your- 
self is first to love the poetry of others. Learn to read 
and enjoy it; memorize some verses you like. Next 
Monday bring an original verse of your own, preferably 
about the skyscraper.” 


At the next discussion period the skyscraper appeared 
not only on the horizon, but in two very creditable verses. 

“T am not satisfied with mine, Miss Taylor,” confessed 
Dorothy Inglis. ‘‘The words won’t say what I want 
them to.” 

“All authors have that difficulty,” Miss Taylor re- 
minded her. ) 

“T tried to write a sonnet, but I couldn’t,” continued 


Dorothy. “My poem is just two quatrains long, with the 
alternate lines rhyming. The title is: 
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THE MASTER! 
Beams of strength and of beauty, 
Towering above in the sky, 
With each workman doing his duty 
To perfect the structure high. 
They give form to the Master’s vision, 
In whose fertile brain it was planned. 
His was the Creator’s mission, 
Theirs was to follow command. 


‘‘Well done,’ commented Miss Taylor. “TI think, too, 
that the skyscraper challenges our imagination. I see 
men in offices drawing diagrams for those ‘beams of 
strength,’ and workmen in smelting furnaces carrying out 
those directions with great accuracy, then, the builders 
risking life to join and rivet the steel. The verse could be 
improved, but you have a real thought there, Dorothy, 
and have given it poetical expression. ... Mary, I won- 
der if yours is anything like Dorothy’s.” 

Modest Mary Jones flushed, then with slow, embar- 
rassed accents began, ‘‘I put my title in the form of a 
command, and it isn’t a bit cheerful. I’ll read it, though: 


ANSWER, O MONSTER GRIM? 
O monster grim, of cold, grey steel, 
What do you think and what do you feel? 
Do you think of the toll of lives you’ve taken? 
Do you think of the bodies that you’ve misshapen? 


‘ You are the product of human skill, 
Though you cannot plan, you cannot will. 
Men can think, and men can feel, 
O monster grim, of cold, grey steel. 
1 By Dorothy Lee Inglis in the Occident, West High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
2 By Mary Jones in the Occident, West High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Scarcely had the last word been read before the class 
burst into a ripple of applause, in proof that the poem 
had struck a responsive note. Mary flushed still pinker, 
and sat down in pleased wonder. Miss Taylor thought 
criticism or praise out of place at this time. 

“What of those who said they just couldn’t write a 
poem?” queried the teacher, smiling. ‘‘George, you are 
one.” She turned to him, knowing that he seldom failed 
her. 

“T found this in last night’s paper,’ George Robinson 
responded. ‘It seemed on the subject, because in a way 
it’s about towers and buildings. So I clipped it. It isn’t 
very long. I think it’s one of those syndicated verses: 

City of the soaring heights, 
Of crystal, steel, and flashing lights, 


Can it possibly be true 
That little men like us made you?! 


A half-dozen other verses — some original, some bor- 
rowed from magazines— were read by the pupils in 
response to Miss Taylor’s suggestion. Comment was 
brisk and pertinent. At the close of the discussion the 
teacher paused to make a personal application. 

“Most of you know that our friend James Cox has 
a local reputation as a poet, because some of his verses 
have already been printed in the School Dispatch. A 
new honor has come to him. His poem called ‘Solitude’ 
has been awarded a prize in the Scholastic, a national 
school magazine. James, will you read it for us?” 

Amid a clapping of hands, another modest poet rose 
to read his own composition. He delivered the lines in a 


1 By R. McCann. Copyright by George Matthew Adams Syndicate 
Service. Reprinted by permission. 
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strong, steady voice. The lilt of the words and the simple 
little etching of an everyday experience captured the 
attention of his classmates. Again they paid the tribute 
of applause. The poem follows: 


SOLITUDE! 


Has a campfire’s glow ever held you 
When the night is silent and dark, 
Silent; save when some lone coyote 
Emits his long, wailing bark. 


Have ever the stars in the sky 

Seemed like friends, in a realm unknown, 
As your thoughts unerringly turn, 

To friends and companions at home? 


Has a dog’s cold nose in your hand, 
Ever given you the sense of delight 
That you never can be all alone, 
With a dog, a fire, and the night? 


Miss Taylor hastened to add a word of appreciation 
and cheer. ‘‘We certainly have considerable poetic 
insight and talent in this group, and it seems to me that, 
as the years go on, we are sure to find among our number 
not only verse makers, but real poets,” she concluded 
with satisfaction, as the bell rang to mark the end of 
the period. 


SuGcESTED READINGS 


Cooper, Alice C., Poems of Today. Ginn. 

Crane, Nathalia, The Janitor’s Boy. Seltzer. 

Davis, Hallam W., The Column, Chap. IX, “Column Verse,” 
Chap. X, “The Jingle,” Knopf. 

1 By James Cox. Published in Saplings, Pittsburgh. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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Eastman, Max, The Enjoyment of Poetry. Scribner. 

French, Roy L., editor, Recent Poetry. Heath. 

Mearns, Hughes, editor, Creative Youth. Doubleday, Page. 

Palgrave, F. T., Golden Treasury of Songs and Poems. (Many 
publishers have attractive editions of this famous little book.) 

Rittenhouse, Jessie, editor, Little Book of Modern Verse. Scribner. 

Schauffler, Robert Haven, The Poetry Cure. Dodd, Mead. 

Wilkinson, Marguerite, New Voices. Macmillan. 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. Poetry Pub. Co., Chicago. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. On what page of the newspapers are you likely to find 
poems? Are they usually narrative (story) or lyric poems? 
If lyric, what feeling do they express: love of home, of coun- 
try, feeling for animals, hatred of wrong, praise for courage? 

2. What do you discover about the authorship of the poems 
in newspapers and magazines? Are they by modern authors 
or the standard recognized authors, or are the poems sent in 
by contributors? 

3. What did George Robinson mean by a syndicated poem? 
What syndicated poems do you find in the newspapers? Clip 
one. 

4. Try writing limericks. It’s fun. These little nonsense 
poems have five lines; the fifth having an unexpected snap or 
twist. Here’s one: 


Said a foolish young lady of Wales, (a) 
“A smell of escaped gas prevails.” (a) 
Then she searched with a light (b) 
And later that night (b) 
Was collected in seventeen pails. (a) 


5. Do you think the thought in the poems you found could 
be expressed better in prose? Do you find any editorials 
expressing feeling or opinion that could have been treated 
better in verse? 
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6. In the newspaper you read, do you find a column con- 
ductor who writes his ideas in verse form? Name two famous 
column conductors. 

7. Point out the picture-making nouns, adjectives, and 
sound words used in the following poems. What is the name 
for sound words? Which poem impresses you most? Why? 


LINOTYPE! 


What are these whirring wheels and rattling bars, 
This wilderness of cogs and cams and keys, 

This clicking buzz like large metallic bees, 
Singing its songs of fetid slums and stars, 

Of rising Man and dull, decaying Czars? 

This sentient thing whose hot thoughts freeze 

To shining slugs that carry tragedies 

And mirth — abstractions and particulars? 


Its reaching rods are fingers skilled and true 
Compared to which all fleshly hands are frail; 
Electric, tireless, beating their fast tattoo, 
They tell to men life’s endless, varied tale. 
Here is the voice without which man is dumb; 
If it be stilled, silence and chaos come. 


T’VE NEVER BEEN TO WINKLE? 


I’ve never been to Winkle, but 
Well I know 

What I shall find if 
Ever I go — 

A rose-hung door that is 
Trying to hide 

From a gay little pathway 
(Not too wide) 


1 By Read Bain in American Review. Reprinted by permission. 
2 By Vilda Sauvage Owens. Reprinted from Harper's Magazine by 
permission of the author. 
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With border of cockles, 
Marigold, gilliflower, 

Blue periwinkle, and 
London Pride. 


My little house in Winkle has a 
Roof of thatch, 

Where silvery lichens 
Cling and catch 

The fluttering gold that 
Every breeze 

Shakes from the tall 
Laburnum trees. 

And musk and marjoram, 
Lavender, honeysuckle, 

Drift through the lattice, 
Just to please. 


T’ll never go to Winkle! I 
Never could bear 

To find that my little house 
Never was there. 

So I'll dream by the fire when the 
Day has died, 

Of a gay little pathway 
(Not too wide) 

With border of cockles, 
Marigold, gilliflower, 

Blue periwinkle, and 
London Pride. 


ICICLES AND SNOW! 


This morning polished daggers hang 
Beneath the bristling eaves, 
And all the trees 
Are armories 
Of pointed crystal leaves. 
1 By James V. Williams. Reprinted by permission from 
West High School, Columbus, Ohio. Awarded first nat; 
prize by the Magazine World (May, 1927). 
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The moon, a golden grinding stone 
Was whirling all the night. 

It burnished them, 

And furnished them 
Their chilled and dazzling light. 


And as it ground them, sparkling chips 
To glistening slopes were streaming. 
This morn the sea 
Of gemmed debris 
Like powdered pearls is gleaming. 


FOUR LITTLE FOXES? 


Speak gently, Spring, and make no sudden sound; 

For in my windy valley, yesterday I found 

New-born foxes squirming on the ground — 
Speak gently. 


Walk softly, March, forbear the bitter blow; 

Her feet within a trap, her blood upon the snow, 

The four little foxes saw their mother go — 
Walk softly. 


Go lightly, Spring, oh, give them no alarm; 
When I covered them with boughs to shelter them from harm, 
The thin blue foxes suckled at my arm — 

Go lightly. 


Step softly, March, with your rampant hurricane; 

Nuzzling one another, and whimpering with pain, 

The new little foxes are shivering in the rain — 
Step softly. 


1 By Lew Sarett. Reprinted from Slow Smoke by permission of the 
author and the publishers, Henry Holt and Company. 


CHAPTER XVII 


“WIG AND MASK” GIVES A PLAY 


ENNETH R. MILLER, togged out in a natty 

spring overcoat, parked his car in front of the High 

School and hurried to overtake Miss Alice Taylor, who 
was starting up the front walk. 

‘“‘Good morning, Miss Taylor,” he called out, cordially. 
‘‘How is the nice world to-day? You’re just the person 
I want to see.”’ t 

The teacher smiled as she answered his brisk greeting. 
She suspected Mr. Miller was eager to enlist her interest 
in the spring play soon to be announced. 

The young man did not disappoint her. 

“‘Last night the executive committee of Wig and Mask 
selected Barrie’s play, A Kiss for Cinderella. For the 
next three or four weeks we'll need publicity in the 
school page of the Evening Dispatch,’ Mr. Miller went 
on. ‘‘You’d be surprised at the number of people I 
see reading your school page. Some of them are not 
fathers and mothers, either. It’s just the thing for your 
Newspaper Club to get behind.” 

“The department does seem to be going rather well,’ 
Miss Taylor answered, as the two teachers mounted the 
stairway together. ‘‘Can’t you come in at the second 
period and tell us your plans? The Club will be glad to 
help. Hazel Cameron is our city editor this month; 
she’s just the one to take interest in a play.” 
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So at the writing period, Mr. Miller presented himself 
at Miss Taylor’s classroom. Following a brief announce- 
ment by her, he plunged into the subject of publicity 
for the forthcoming A Kiss for Cinderella, by Sir James 
M. Barrie, to be given by the Wig and Mask dramatic 
club. 

“T think we ought to talk it over thoroughly while 
Mr. Miller is here, in order to get a definite idea of the 
stories needed for publicity. Hazel, you’re the city . 
editor now. What do you think should be written first?”’ 
inquired Miss Taylor. 

“T think we should tell the name of the play chosen 
and when the Wig and Mask club is going to give it. 
That’s news,” decided Hazel, quickly. ‘“‘But I never 
heard of that play before. Shouldn’t we have something 
about the story of it?” she added. 

‘““We can’t have too much in the announcement. We'll 
save that for another issue,’ cautioned Miss Taylor. 
“You know we must create and build up interest by 
telling something new every week.”’ 

“That’s right,’ interjected the coach. ‘‘We won’t 
shoot all our firecrackers at once, but a few at a time. 
Then people will wonder what’s coming and will be there 
to see. You know we want to finish paying for that 
stage curtain.” 

Mr. Miller reviewed briefly the facts as he knew them, 
and promised to keep the Club supplied with news as it 
developed. 

After he left the room Miss Taylor said: “‘Now, we 
shall try to write the first story from the information we 
have. The best one will be printed in next Monday’s 
School Dispatch. We'll let Hazel decide which is the 
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best, and one of the boys on the copy desk will write 
a head for it.” 

Hazel chose Thelma Spencer’s account, and Bobby 
Rich topped it with a No. 6 headline, thus: 


Wig and Mask to Give 
‘A Kiss For Cinderella’ 





The Wig and Mask dramatic club of 
Evansville High School has chosen for its 
spring play A Kiss for Cinderella, by Sir 
James M. Barrie, the famous English 
playwright. The play will be given 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
May 3 and 4, in the school auditorium. 

The performance will be under the di- 
rection of Mr. Kenneth R. Miller, the 
coach in dramatics. The proceeds will be 
applied to the purchase of stage equip- 
ment. 





The following week the teacher came back to the 
subject of the spring play. In the interval, the tryouts 
had been held and the cast chosen. 

First Miss Taylor unfolded several sheets of type- 
written paper, then announced to the Club: ‘Mr. 
Miller handed me this morning a complete list of names 
for the different parts. Ill read it to you. Take careful 
notes. Ask about the spelling of names if you’re not 
sure. The one who gets the list absolutely correct will 
have his published. This is a test in accuracy, as well as 
in news writing.” 

Buell Kenyon most successfully met the test. His 
story, with pictures, appeared in the next issue of the 
School Dispatch under a No. 3 headline as follows: 
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OROTHY INGLIS IN 
“CINDERELLA” PART 


Edward W. Hinebrook Also 
To Act in Barrie Play 





Edward W. Hinebrook, 10A, and Doro- 
thy L. Inglis, 10A, have been chosen to 
take the leading parts in the Barrie play, 
A Kiss for Cinderella, to be given by Wig 
and Mask dramatic club of Evansville 
High School, May 3 and 4, in the school 
auditorium. This announcement was 
made last Friday by Kenneth R. Miller, 
the dramatic coach. 

Edward will have the réle of the Lon- 
don policeman and Princ2 Charming. 
Dorothy will play the part of Cinderella. 

The complete cast follows: The Queen 
and Mrs. Maloney, Margaret Jensen; 
The King, Paul Elson; The Queen, 
Irma Wright; Mr. Bodie, Harry Gray; 
Dr. Bodie, Joyce Wilson; Lord Times, 
Don Wirtz; Lord Mayor, Lon Mason; 
Cinderella’s Customers, Harold Tipton, 
Carolyn Work, Walter Pierce. 


Small Children Have Parts 


Cinderella’s adopted children, pupils 
from Miss Miriam Smith’s 4A class, Doug- 
las School are: Betty Schaub, Patricia 
Herron, Alice Boyd, and Nora O’Neil. 
Cinderella’s fairy godmother, Aileen 
Peters; the bishop, Carl Monroe. 

Court ladies: Naida Berry, Peggy 
Caldwell, Katherine Fleming, and Helen 
Hamlin. 

Courtiers: Robert Rich, Silas Thomas, 
John Morehouse, and William Converse. 
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Pages: Janette Truesdell and Elaine 
Wright; Trumpeter, Allan Brand; Maid, 
Kate Upton. 

Edward W. Hinebrook, 10A, who plays 
the lead, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
W. Hinebrook, 310 Central Avenue. 
Dorothy L. Inglis, 10A, the Cinderella of 
the play, is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Dudley T. Inglis, 212 Hamilton Avenue. 


When the foregoing story was discussed by the Club 
the next day, George Robinson offered an objection: 
‘‘T think there are too many names in it. All those little 
kids could have been left out.’ 

‘““Well,-a person’s own name is always important to 
him,” retorted Buell Kenyon, flying to the defense of 
his work. “It’s interesting to his home folks, too. I’ve 
noticed that newspapers use lots of names, especially 
in leads and headlines.” 

“T agree with you, Buell,’ said Miss Taylor. ‘The 
names should be there. I liked the way you brought them 
into the lead and the way you put the time and place at 
the end of the sentence where in this particular case they 
belong.” 


In the spring weeks that preceded the final presenta- 
tion of A Kiss for Cinderella, a half-dozen short. stories, 
and pictures appeared in the Evansville School Dispatch. 

The story of the play was written with a brief sketch 
of Sir James M. Barrie’s work as a playwright. Special 
features of the play and the music were mentioned; 
the progress of rehearsals was noted. 

Names of the stage manager, his assistants, and the 
stage crew were published, along with the committees 
on settings, properties, business, and publicity. 
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Three weeks before the play, the Dispatch story ‘played 
up’ a poster contest intended to increase the sale of tickets. 
This effort taxed the ingenuity of The Newspaper Club. 
When the members met at the usual practice periods, 
it required two sessions to put this story into shape. As 
finally approved, it carried a No. 4 head and ran like 
this: 


Offer $15 in Prizes 
For Best Posters of 
‘Kiss For Cinderella’ 


Three prizes of five dollars, three dol- 
lars, and two dollars will be awarded the 
best posters illustrating A Kiss for Cin- 
derella, the Barrie play to be given in the 
auditorium Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings, May 3 and 4, by the Wig and Mask 
Club of Evansville High School. 

The judges are: Miss Emma Town- 
shend, head of the art department; Ken- 
neth R. Miller, dramatic coach; Howard 
T. Putnam, principal of Evansville High 
School. 

“The play lends itself unusually well 
to poster work,’’ said Miss Townshend 
last Wednesday. ‘‘The golden throne, 
the royal rocking chairs, the panoply of 
the throne with its straps for the king and 
queen, the royal ice-cream-cone barrel, 
the fantastic costumes of Cinderella, are 
all well adapted for picturesque compe- 
tition.” 

The committee announced that the 
posters must be in by April 22, so that 
they may be judged and hung up during 
the sale of tickets which starts April 25. 

Costumes for the play are being de- 
signed and made by the department of 
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domestic art under the direction of Miss 
Florence Updegraff. 

The stage scenery and properties are 
now being constructed by the boys of the 
manual training classes directed by 
George Neff. 


(With this story the School Dispatch printed pictures 
showing the pupils at work preparing costumes and 
scenery for the coming presentation.) 

On the day of the play Miss Taylor explained to the 
class that a review of an entertainment permitted the 
expression of personal opinion and that it generally 
carried the name of the author in a by-line. 

“Hazel, who is to review this play? Have you decided?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, indeed! I’ve chosen Dorothy Hill. She’s 
written several ‘precedes,’ and has seen two rehearsals.”’ 

“T hope that means ‘sugaring up’ all the actors,” 
broke out Harry Gray, “because Dorothy Inglis and I 
are in the show.” 

““We’re honored to have The Newspaper Club repre- 
sented in the play, but the reviewer must try to be a 
good reporter and tell what she sees and hears, and what 
she sincerely thinks,” declared Miss Taylor. 

A Kiss for Cinderella was a great success. The audi- 
torium was crowded. Curtain calls were frequent. Both 
Dorothy Inglis and Edward Hinebrook did creditable 
work. Once the curtain stuck, at another time the 
king’s wig came off, and a little girl got lost in her steps; 
but otherwise it was a beautiful and entertaining specta- 
cle, touched with humor and pathos. 

Dorothy Hill tried to collect all of her impressions in 
the review, printed under a No. 1 head, in the School 
Dispatch. She wrote: 
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IG AND MASK 
MAKES BIG HIT 
IN BARRIE PLAY 


‘Kiss for Cinderella’ Ably 
Played Before Crowded 


Auditorium 







By Dorotuy Hinu 


The Wig and.Mask club of Evansville 
Hizh School scored a decided triumph last 
Thursday and Friday evenings when it 
presented Sir James M. Barrie’s comedy, 
A Kiss for Cinderella in the school audi- 
torium. The entire performance showed 
faithful practice and good team work. 

Every seat in the auditorium was occu- 
pied both evenings. After deducting all 
expenses, the balance amounting to four 
hundred and seventy-five dollars will go 
toward stage equipment. 

The stage setting and costumes were 
attractive and full of color. The ballroom 
scene was particularly effective. The 
thrones were gilt rockers, equipped with 
strap hangers like a street car. The 
lighting effects were skillfully managed. 

The play showed the coaching ability of 
Mr. Kenneth R. Miller, who has success- 
fully produced shows at Evansville High 
for the last two years. 


Actors Deserve Praise 


Edward W. Hinebrook portrayed the 
part of the policeman and prince with real 
ability. His interpretations of a dignified 
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London policeman and a bored Prince 
Charming were very true to life. 

Much praise is due to Dorothy Inglis 
for her natural acting in the réle of the 
poor, half-starved waif who believes her- 
self to be Cinderella because of her small 
feet. 

Margaret Jensen very realistically took 
the part of Mrs. Maloney, and later, of 
the queen. 

The king as played by Paul Elson was 
surely humorous. 

As Mr. Bodie, an artist, Harry Gray 
handled his part in good fashion. His 
sister, the dignified Dr. Bodie, was well 
acted by Joyce Wilson. 

Parts of the Lord Times and Lord 
Mayor were taken by Don Wirtz and Lon 
Mason in an easy manner. 

Walter Pierce, Carolyn Work, and 
Harold Tipton played the parts of Cin- 
derella’s customers in a happy way. 


Others Do Well 


Members of Miss Miriam Smith’s 4A 
class, Douglas School, as Cinderella’s 
adopted children were droll and winning. 
Patricia Herron pleased the audience with 
her sweet singing. 

The court ladies and courtiers acted 
with dignity and grace. Allan Brand, the 
trumpeter, carried his part with a flourish. 

Barrie’s comedy is at times rather pa- 
thetic, but there is more laughter than 
tears; so the audience was highly amused 
and entertained. 


The stories in connection with A Kiss for Cinderella 
furnish an outline for reporting all types of demonstra- 
tions, exhibitions, and entertainments. 

Note that the follow-up or tve-back stories emphasize 
some fresh feature of the entertainment, but always 
include the five W’s of the first account. Such repetition 
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refreshes the memory of those who have read the original 
story and informs those who have not read it. 

You will observe that in these stories for a town paper 
nothing has been said about the price of admission, and 
no studied attempt has been made to induce people to 
come to the play. These accounts were printed by the 
Dispatch as news stories, not as advertisements. 

Only in paid advertising should the price of admission 
be mentioned. The press agent who trumpets the superior 
merits of a coming entertainment is expected to speak 
of prices and praise his artists, for he is a paid publicity 
agent, a writer of advertising, and not primarily a writer 
of news. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Burton, Richard, How to See a Play. Macmillan. 

Hamilton, Clayton, Studies in Stagecraft, Chap. XXIV. Holt. 

Knickerbocker’s Play for Class Room Interpretation, “Introduc- 
tion.” Holt. 

Matthews, Brander, A Study of the Drama. Houghton, Mifflin. 

Russell, Mary M., How to Produce Plays and Pageants. Doran. 

Magazines: The Drama, Mt. Morris, Illinois; Theatre-Arts Monthly, 
New York; Theatre Magazine, New York. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Clip from the newspapers and mount in your scrap- 
books: (a) a by-line story, () a short news story written by 
the reporter, (c) a syndicated item, (d) a press agent’s an- 
nouncement, (e) a reading notice marked adv. at the end. 

2. Follow for a week in the daily papers a series of stories 
written in connection with an entertainment. Then clip the 
leads of these stories for your book, underlining the new feature 
stressed with two lines; with one line, the familiar five W’s. 

3. Clip a review of a play, concert, or motion picture. 
Underline the adjectives used. Are they well chosen? Are 
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they repeated? Are they too general to give a definite idea? 
What adverse criticism do you find? 

4. Write a general first-day story from the following scram- 
bled facts found in a reporter’s notebook: 


(a) Open House at Central High: Place: Central High School. 
Time: Friday evening. Fourth annual open house to show parents 
and friends what pupils are actually doing. 

Every department in school exhibited work of students. Divisions 
of language, art, manual training, history, music, physical education, 
science had demonstrations. 

Samples of actual class problems were displayed. Orchestra played 
to a packed house. A play, Ourselves, with student and faculty cast, 
was given in the auditorium. 

Class in journalism issued a paper late in the evening, containing a 
full report of the open house. : 

(b) Concert: Time: Friday evening, April 2. Place: Foxboro 
assembly hall. Brass quartet; Miss Violet Clause, music instructor, 
accompanist; Nick Trivella, trombone; Anthony Costello, French 
horn; Robert Havens, cornet; Fred Wagner, bass. Selection from 
Rigoletto. 

Foxboro band: Anthony Costello, director of orchestra, had charge 
of program. Band played eight pieces. Robert Havens gave a cornet 
solo: “Remembrance of Liberati.” Catherine Harding, a former stu- 
dent, accompanied Robert Haven. 

M. A. Hurst, principal of Foxboro High School, urged all students to 
hear the chorus from the five high schools in Memorial Hall, April 11. 

Fred Amherst, leader of the band. 

(c) An Exhibition of Food Posters: Place: Carbondale High School. 
Time: Monday afternoon. 

One photograph shows girls seated at a table figuring out balanced 
menus; another illustrates the efficient way of cooking rice; another, 
students weighing food to determine the amount of calories. 

Each poster is accompanied by one of these pictures. 

Posters were made by girls of the tea-shop management class, under 
the supervision of Miss Charlotte Green of the home economics 
department. They will be sent to a convention of home economics 
teachers at Washington, D.C. 
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Exhibit includes a dozen prize-winning food posters for the year. 
(Supply names of prize winners, if necessary.) 


5. Write an account of a school carnival to raise funds for 
an athletic field. Supply all necessary facts. Describe the 
booths and different forms of entertainments; look out for 
special features and sidelights. 

6. Suggest a series of three stories for one of the following 
entertainments: (a) Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, (b) Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird, (c) Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen, (d) a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera, (e) A glee club concert, (f) a gym- 
nasium exhibition, (g) an art exhibition. 

7. What kind of photographs is best adapted for news- 
paper uses to arouse interest in entertainments? Apply this 
to one of the events in question. 

8. How does the printing of names, including actors and 
committee workers, enhance the success of a production? 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MR. ADMAN TALKS ON ADVERTISING 


ISS TAYLOR entered the classroom one morning 
M. followed by a gentleman whom she introduced 
to the Club as Mr. Adman of the advertising firm of 
Hughes and Adman. 

“Boys and girls of The Newspaper Club, I have been 
watching your progress as reporters for the school page 
of the Dispatch, and I congratulate you upon your success 
as news writers,” commenced Mr. Adman, after he had 
acknowledged the applause. 

“Since you are making a close study of the newspaper, 
you cannot disregard advertising; for advertising not 
only gives service to the readers, but also helps to make 
magazines and newspapers financially profitable. Unless 
a newspaper pays, it cannot continue publication, can 
it? Were it not for advertising, our Evening Dispatch 
would cost many times what it does. It is revenue 
from advertising, and not subscription money, that 
enables publishers to sell a newspaper so cheaply.” 

Mr. Adman turned abruptly to ask a question: ‘‘Am 
I right, Miss Taylor, in assuming that this class has 
written only news articles, and so far has not considered 
advertisements?” 

“You see, we haven’t a school paper of our own just 
yet. We prepare the school page for the Dispatch; but 
next year we hope to have a school weekly of our own,” 
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Breakfast Is Hendy! 


There’s an old country jingle which says, 

When the rooster crows— 

Then everybody knows 

There’ ll be eggs 

For breakfast 

In the morning. 
And fresh eggs always call for big generous slices of 
home-made bread, fresh and flavorful. 
When you serve fresh eggs for breakfast, be sure to add 
the delight of tempting OLD HOME Bread. Its crispy 
golden crust, its tasty, creamy slices are all evidence of a 
mother’s care in the baking. Your family will find them 
deliciously satisfying. 
For breakfast tomorrow, order a fresh OLD HOME loaf 
from your grocer now. 


GORDON BREAD COMPANY 





_ 


GORDON'S 


OLD HOME 


BREAD 


_MADE WITH A MOTHER'S CARE 


Courtesy The W. E. Long Company, Chicago. , 
Dozsn’t Tuis Maxe Your Mout WATER? - 
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the teacher explained. ‘‘Then we shall need to know 
how to solicit and write advertisements; so anything you 
may say on that subject will be most welcome.” 

“Thank you! It’s a fine idea to connect up news writing 
and advertising. After all, there’s not much difference,”’ 
commented the advertising man. ‘‘The reporter writes 
to tell something; the ad man to sell something. In 
shaping up a want ad—the simplest form of adver- 
tising — the copy writer must consider: Who? What? 
Where? When? and Why?—the five W’s covered in every 
well written news item,” explained Mr. Adman. 

‘‘T have brought several examples of want ads with me,” 
he continued. ‘‘We’ll start with them, because they are 
the easiest, and probably the ones all of you will be called 
upon to write some day. Want ads can be poorly writ- 
ten or well written. One advertising department has a 
slogan, The more you tell the more you sell, a maxim I 
suggest you keep in mind as I read some of these examples. 
Choose the one you think so well constructed that it will 
bring results. 

The first one: 


For Sate — Forp Srepan — last year’s 
model, little used; Cheap. Address R.S., 
Evansville Evening Dispatch. 


Now for the second one: 


For Sate — Forp Sepan. Last year’s 
model, mechanically perfect, Decker 
wheel, original balloon tires, one spare, 
dash lamps, speedometer, paint like new, 
a beauty; driven 2000 miles, cost $800; 
will sell for $600; terms if desired. Ad- 
dress R.S., Evansville Evening Dispatch. 


“Which one of these For Sale ads do you think brought 
the larger number of responses?” asked Mr. Adman, as 
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he looked from one pupil to another, all of them strange 
to him. 

“The second one sold the car,” instantly declared 
Jim Saunders, who drove a Ford delivery truck on Satur- 
days. ‘‘I’d have bought it myself if I’d been rich enough. 
It certainly sounds good to me.” 

“Well, why does it sound good to you?” asked Mr. 
Adman, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Because it tells all you’d want to know if you were 
buying it yourself, in the first place,” rejoined Jim, with 
an unexpected rush of words. 

“That’s it, exactly. The ad writer put himself in the 
other fellow’s place. That’s the secret of all good ad- 
vertising,” said Mr. Adman, pleased. ‘Now, tell me 
which one of these would find your dog: 


Doag Lost. Boston Buu, male with 
white face. Reward. Telephone Fair- 
field 1063. 


‘Now the second: 

Doa Lost. Boston Butt, small male, 
answers to name Bob, white face, collar, 
and neck, and black marking over left eye; 
will shake hands and say prayers. Lost 
in Brentwood addition, Sunday after- 
noon. $10 reward for return. Charles 
Hanson, 506 W. Erie St. Tel. Fairfield 
1063. 

“That’s easy,’ volunteered Margaret Jenson. ‘The 
second tells all about the dog. You see just what he 
looks like; you almost have a photograph of him. Then, 
too, the ad tells where he is lost and gives the reward.” 

“Ves, it’s a picture-making ad, isn’t it!” quickly 
agreed Mr. Adman. ‘‘That’s what I want to show you 
in these next examples. All good ads must present pic- 
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tures to the imagination, just as the news story must 
picture events. If we propose to sell a house, we must 
make the reader see that house by using definite, specific 
words . . . How’s this: 

For Sarte— Six-room brick house, | 


50x 75 ft. corner; will sell cheap. R., 
Box 202, Evansville Dispatch. | 


d 


‘All right, listen to the second one,” continued Mr. 


Adman: 
WESTWOOD (COUNTRY CLUB) 
BUNGALOW 


Six room, brick stucco on fine 50 x 75 
corner lot; long living room with brick 
fireplace; sun parlor with French doors 
opening on to porch; large dining room 
with breakfast nook leading into kitchen; 
2 large bedrooms; a tiled bath; heated 
garage; 3 large maple trees; shrubbery 
and fenced back lawn; near school and 
ears. $8500, cash. R., Box 202, Evans- 
ville Dispatch. Tel. Walnut 6204. 


“That pictures the house,” exclaimed Mary Jones, 
“and the first one doesn’t.”’ 

‘“Right,”’ acquiesced the speaker. ‘‘This ad contains 
plenty of information. Any one wishing to buy a bunga- 
low gets a definite picture, and probably says to himself, 
‘Now that house is worth investigating.’ I may say 
that our second ad sold the property very quickly. <A 
cut like this one showing a house doubles the appeal of 
almost every ad. If you can’t print a picture, use force- 
ful substitutes — concrete, image-making words. Avoid 
superlatives like wonderful, magnificent, and other hip- 
hurrah adjectives. They’re not convincing; they do 
not persuade anybody to buy.” 
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At this point Mr. Adman turned to Miss Taylor’s 
desk and picked up his portfolio. Untying the red tape, 
he extracted a collection of advertisements mounted 
neatly on pieces of cardboard. 





this recipe now the most 
widely used in the world 


E women who really love cook- 

ing! To whom a new and better 

recipe is a treasure to search for! It 

is they who remember most vividly 

the story of Aunt Jemima in old 
plantation days. 


No other cook in the whole coun- 
tryside could learn how she mixed 
her ingredients. Only her master 
and his guestscouldenjoy the match- 
less flavor of her fragrant, golden- 
brown pancakes. 

Today her recipe is more widely 
used than any other ever recorded. 
Long after her master’s death she 
finally sold it to the representative 
of a now famous milling company. 

Today her own ingredients come 
ready-mixed in Aunt Jemima Pan- 


cake Flour. Only in this way is it 
possible to have her old-time plan- 
tation flavor. ' 

See how surprised and delight 
your family will be with their first 
taste of Aunt Jemima’s tender cakes. 
Plan now to test her recipe—ready> 
mixed Your grocer has Aunt Je- 
mima Pancake Flour and her Pre- 
pared Buckwheat Flour. 

Coupons for valuable premiums 
comeinevery Aunt Jemima package. 


AuNT JEMIMA Pancake Flour 
also Prepared Buckwheat Flour 
Courtesy J. W. Thompson Agency, Chicago. 


SouTHERN COOKING PERSONIFIED 


The old Southern ‘‘mammy” is famous for her cooking and for the hospitality 
that went with it. Hence everybody responds to the words, Aunt Jemima, and 
is interested in the recipe for making golden-brown pancakes. Note the ‘‘plan- 
tation”’ flavor of the words used to persuade you to have a stack of cakes for 
breakfast. 


‘We cannot spend all our time on want ads. You are 
probably more interested in the display variety. Such 
ads employ illustrations, often gayly colored, and show 
a harmony of type faces, combined with attractive bor- 
ders and carefully balanced white spaces.” 
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Here Mr. Adman deftly held up two exhibits and turned 
them in the direction of the class. 

“‘T am now going to make you very hungry,” he laughed. 
‘“‘Look at these folks around the camp fire on the shore 





Conquering Limitations 


OHN MERCEREAU'S stage coach lumbered its creaking 

way from New York to Philadelphia in a day and a half, 
in 1771, and was considered so fast that it was called “The 
Flying Machine.” When steam came into use, there were the 
“Comet,” the “Thunderbolt” and similar names, suggesting 
the attainment of the age-old need—speedy messengers. 

Man’s effort to overcome the limitations of time and dis- 
tance finally put electricity to work, and it became hie 
swiftest message bearer. 

Half a century ago Bell invented the telephone. It is more 
than a messenger, for it has beem developed to carry man’s 
spoken words for great distances with the swiftness of light. 
Through its wizardry space is conquered with the speed of 
thought itself, - 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy - OneSystem + Universal Service 








Stace Coacn anp TELEPHONE 


This interesting picture, showing how news was first brought across the vast 
stretches of the prairie, affords a striking contrast to the practice of to-day when 
information travels with the speed of light. Note historical contrasts, concrete 
references, and strong headline appeal. 


of the lake. Can’t you just smell that bacon sizzling in 
this Beech Nut ad? Doesn’t that make you want to 
east some crisp bacon yourselves? 


“And, girls, you want to have rosy cheeks, don’t you?” 
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continued the speaker. ‘‘Here’s the promise in this 
headline: ; 


Rosy Cheeks From Raisins 


‘“‘There’s a delicious raisin-salad recipe, too. What 
does that add to it, girls?” 

“Tt gives us something to do,” called out Hazel Cam- 
eron, who liked to exercise her ingenuity in the kitchen. 

‘And the ad promises us health,’ added Dorothy 
Hill. ‘This delicious-looking salad makes my mouth 
water.” 

“Tt’s rosy cheeks the girls like more than health or 
recipes,” muttered Harry Gray, bluntly. 

“Youre a fine judge of human nature, my boy,” 
remarked the expert. ‘‘That’s exactly what the copy 
writer thought when he featured rosy cheeks in the head- 
line. We all want good looks and good health, too, don’t 
we? 

“Tl pass these around the class, and you'll see that 
they all appeal to some one of our senses or feelings, be- 
cause that’s the way we are influenced,” he went on, as 
he began sorting the folders. 

“ve often seen this one,’ commented Hazel Cameron, 
holding up a sheet showing young people dancing on the 
porch to the music of the radio. ‘‘I can hear the melody, 
and I can make the tune match their steps.” 

“Well, that’s a tribute to the power of the ad to stir 
our memories. You see, you’re buying more than a 
radio cabinet; you’re buying good times,” Mr. Adman 
reminded her. ‘‘We may think we exchange money for 
a washing machine, but what we really seek and what 
we get is freedom from laundry drudgery. With each 
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product we buy comfort, leisure, self-improvement, rec- 
reation, maybe a bit of out o’ doors. The candy 
manufacturers have put the idea into their slogan, 
Happiness in Every Boz. 

“‘Let us go back for a moment to the radio headline: 


Dance Under the Silvery Moon 


“This headline creates a pleasant atmosphere for the 
product,” observed the advertising man. ‘‘In fact, we 
imagine ourselves in similar surroundings. Our desire 
for ownership is aroused as we read the description. 
Lastly, we consider the price of the radio and how and 
where to get it. One thought division naturally follows 
another in regular order. What do you call that in 
your composition?” 

‘“‘Coherence,”’ promptly spoke up Philip Jordan. 

‘““Yes, coherence,” nodded Mr. Adman. ‘“‘All ads 
with ‘pull’ have unity, too. They stress one thing, so as 
to make a single impression on the mind. I wonder if 
any of you can think of familiar slogans used to emphasize 
one outstanding quality of a product?” 

“Tt floats,” instantly replied Mildred Welch. 

Then came a chorus of answers: Hasn’t scratched yet; 
kodak as you go; time to retire; it satisfies; keep that 
schoolgirl complexion; eventually, why not now? 

‘Enough! I see you read the papers and magazines,” 
smiled Mr. Adman. “Repetition of these slogans has 
fixed them in your mind, hasn’t it? That’s the reason 
the copy writer makes use of repetition as a device for 
attracting attention.”’ 

“These advertising heads are built just like news 
heads, aren’t they?” queried George Robinson, who had 
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been examining the specimens on the advertising sheets. 
“They contain the central idea, and most of them have 
a subject and verb.” 


NOT ONB AMERICAN CAR LASTS AS LONG AS REO—NOT ONE 


Follow summer 


south if you wish and chave the spring- 

time north—it's all the same on the Reo 

road .,. chat carefree, comfortable high- 

way whose end ia three years farther on 

than chat of the average car. 

No matter how often you've been a pil- 
the 





Courtesy The Buchen Company, Chicago. 


FoLLtow1nc SUMMER AND DopGinc WINTER 
Did you ever stop to think that you can change your “‘seasons’’ as readily as 
you change from sport to evening clothes? In these days of fast automobile 
travel a few hundred miles mean nothing. And a few hundred joyful leagues 
is the difference, in many cases, between spring and winter. Notice how careful 
and interesting the language is, and how informing. It strikes right at the root 
of the sales idea — the year-round appeal of the automobile. 


“Right you are. It’s well you discovered that your- 
self,’ came the answer. “Notice, too, the formation 
of the sentences. Some are declarative, others exclam- 
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atory; often they are imperative or interrogative. 


In 


structure, most of them are simple. They are easier 


to grasp and arrest the attention more quickly. 


read a few: 


EXCLAMATORY 


Another Customer Lost! 
Whew! It’s Hot! 


IMPERATIVE 
Fortify For Fire Fighting! 


Get Your Clubs; Come With Us to the Golfer’s Paradise. 


Make Your Backyard Give You Vegetables. 


DECLARATIVE 
The Dress of Your Dreams Is Done. 
He’s the Most Interesting Man I Know. 
It’s a Paradise for Travelers. 


INTERROGATIVE 
Where Will You Be Five Years From Now? 
Where Does Beauty Begin? 
What Will Keep Them Well All Winter? 


ial 


“Some of these have figures of speech in them,” 
volunteered Hazel Cameron, as she scanned the advertise- 
ments. Here’s a simile: — Like a Tonic to Tired Minds 


is This Set of Books.” 


Mr. Adman was quick with his reply. ‘I have col- 


lected all those containing figures of speech. 
just a few: 


T’ll read 
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METAPHOR 
White Paint Is Barreled Sunlight. 
The Kitchen Is the Workshop of the Home. 
The Winning Kick Sails Between the Goal Posts. 


PERSONIFICATION 
Mr. Peanut Is Twenty Years Old. 
Can Your Roof Say “Yes” to These Questions? 
They’re Friendly Windows. 


“Just the same figures you find in poetry and litera- 
ture, aren’t they? In preparing advertising copy, words, 
sentences, punctuation marks, and figures of speech go 
forth to battle, to battle for business. Now, Miss Taylor, 
is there anything else?” asked the advertising man. 

“We appreciate what you have said, Mr. Adman. It 
is all very practical and is in line with our study in other 
types of writing,” replied Miss Taylor. “I wonder if 
you would not tell us very briefly how to organize an 
advertising department for our school paper next year?” 

“That’s not exactly my part of the business, Miss 
Taylor, but I can say this,” responded Mr. Adman; 
“build up your circulation first before you start to 
solicit advertising. The opening week of school, put on 
a circulation drive. Use posters, four-minute speakers, 
buttons, stunts, tags — anything to arouse interest in 
the paper. Aim to get into every family; urge pupils 
to take their papers home — for the parents are largely 
the buyers. Next organize the advertising force; as- 
sien certain solicitors to definite sections of town. Then 
go after the merchants in the neighborhood. You might 
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try the big stores and the national advertisers, although 
they often have rules against advertising in school news- 
papers.” 

“What would the solicitors tell the merchants?” 
asked Jim Saunders, who had worked in several neigh- 

borhood stores. 

' “First of all, make a dummy model of your paper, or 
take a real copy of the paper to show the merchants. 
Point out where their ad will appear. They usually want 
it near news stories. Show them the space and the cost. 
Get as many small announcements as possible; they pay. 
Then have a businesslike way of keeping your books 
accurately and collecting your bills every month,” con- 
cluded Mr. Adman, as he replaced his material in his 
portfolio and tied it securely. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Blanchard, Frank L., Essentials of Advertising. McGraw-Hill. 
Durstine, R. 8., Making Advertisements and M aking Them Pay. 
Scribner. 
Magazine: Printer’s Ink, New York. 
Hall, 8. R., Writing an Advertisement. Houghton Mifflin. 
Herrold, Lloyd D., Advertising for the Retailer. Appleton. 
Hotchkiss, G. B., Advertising Copy. Harper. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. In what respect is an advertisement different from a 
news story? From an editorial? 

2. Show by examples how advertisers emphasize the sale of 
products connected with a news story of wide appeal. 

3. Pick out from the paper and paste in your notebooks 
five want ads which lack pulling power because they are too 
general. Rewrite them, using specific words to give definite 
information. 
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i 
k 


Men who know and care about 
what to wear, and how to wear 
it, gather at these places for busi- 
ness, pleasure, social activities 


The things these men wear are 
“the style” 


In order to forecast style accu- 

rately we must know what these 

“style leaders” are going to wear. 
' And we do 


Our experts in colors, patterns, 
weaves and design create new 
things that are offered to these 
men. The minute they are ac- 
| cepted, they are presented to the 
| whole of America. There's no 
~ waiting-no delay 


sencegennannenenmenenrg tacieermemnm 






GUA cee bid 


po THESEARETHE | 
| STARTING PLACES OF STYLE 


LIDO VENICE 
J BIARRITZ oy 





There are three new colors for 
spring, for example; you can 
know they're right because they 
have already been adopted at 
these style centers; silver blue, 
pigeon gray, and hazel tan 


You'll hear more about them; 
Hart Schaffner & Marx mer- 
chants have them now. You'll 





| 


hear more about the new styles, 


| 
| 
too, as they’re accepted. We'll — | 
give you the news in these Sat- 
utrday Evening Post pages. Read 
aboutthem;they’reauthentic;the 
last word; the styles you want 
nl 


HART SCHAFENER & MARX 
Chicago New York ; London 






MAA Se a 


a Tuer AppEAL OF CLOTHES 
Notice how each carefully chosen word appeals to “style” and so to “the 
vanity of men.” Watch how casually the concrete details and the accurate infor- 
mation are worked in. 
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4, A stenographer with ten years’ experience moves to a 
strange city. Write the ad she inserted for a position, filling 
in the facts useful to a probable employer. 

5. Write a similar ad for a machinist, a salesman, an office 
man, a chauffeur, a cook, a former waitress who wants a posi- 
tion as a cafeteria manager. 

6. Suppose you have found a stray animal. Write a found 
ad describing it, so that the owner would recognize and claim it. 

7. You are going away for the summer and want to rent 
your house, furnished. Write the ad that will bring results. 

8. Write an ad that will sell a used car, a victrola, a radio 
outfit, a baby buggy, a rowboat, a player-piano. 

9. Suppose you are moving to a strange town and want 
to give lessons of some kind. Advertise for pupils. 

10. Mrs. R. W. Rogers wants a maid for general housework, 
and a laundress. Write an ad for her. 

11. Write a small display ad for a neighborhood bake shop, 
specializing in pies and cookies. See if you can tempt the ap- 
petite of the reader, but don’t waste words. 

12. A haberdasher in the neighborhood is to have a sale of 
boys’ sweaters Saturday. Write the ad. Picture the sweater. 

_ 13. Go into a hardware store, single out one article of in- 
terest to schoolboys, feature it in the headline, and write an 
ad about it. 

14. Do the same thing at a florist’s shop. Make the appeal 
seasonable and write an ad of interest to feminine readers. 
Give it color and fragrance. 

15. Mr. R. M. Cheseldine, a grocer, desires to advertise 
some Saturday specials. Write the ad featuring the price in 
the headline, as it is the important item in a bargain sale. 

16. A milliner in the community has just received an as- 
sortment of spring hats. Write her announcement emphasizing 
its interest to girl readers, and to women with long hair. 

17. The school orchestra and glee clubs will give a concert 
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‘What Spell Does This If you asked yourself 


Strange Book foraraise.... 
cast nae readers? would you get it? 


D ; What would you gi 
ont grope for ten years more ? 


Earn Money and Prizes In the dark 


As These Boys Are Doing 


‘The Concrete Street zs Safe 
“Beauty is Healths Reward Who wants to 


take one of these 
“I Was So Embarrassed— Instruments 
You Sat There Like a Dummy!” home, to try for 
" Six Days? 
e the 
World / L-O-N-G COLD WAITS 
atts bes ,QUICK, EASY STARTS 
Little Mistakes is One taste of this 
pin English or delicious flavor 
a ete ; “oO and your appetite 
On is awake ! 


$, 
: yi, CVE =, =" Two- 
need your hands say J[anguage 
D ishpan People Win 


A Srory In A HanpFuL OF WORDS 
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in the auditorium of the school next Friday evening. Pick 
out some feature of the program of advertising value, and write 
the notice for the paper. Insert pictures if possible, and in- 
clude the price of admission. 

18. Follow this suggestion for any entertainment or exhibit 
which the school wants advertised. 

19. Take a magazine and clip from the advertising pages 
five headlines which focus on some particular thing or quality, 
and arouse desire for and interest in the product. What is 
the grammatical construction of these headlines? 

20. Choose five slogans used in familiar advertising. Analyze 
their structure and tell why they are effective or otherwise. 
Make a slogan for a school newspaper to increase the circulation. 

21. Review what Mr. Adman said about the appeal to our 
senses through specific words, and then find examples of ads 
which are directed to our sense of taste, of smell, of touch, of 
hearing. 

22. Show by examples how ads emphasize human interest 
and touch our natural likings for home, children, animals, 
health, comfort, self-improvement, getting on in the world, 
amusements, and hobbies. 

.23. Find five advertisements for different products and 
note what selling point is stressed in each. For example, a 
mechanical device generally contributes to our ease and in- 
creases our leisure time. 

24. Find an advertisement containing a simile, a metaphor, 
a personification, a trade-mark, an advertising character (like 
the colored chef in Cream of Wheat). 

25. See how many ads you can find containing historical, 
geographical, mythological, or literary allusions. Explain 
the force of the following examples: 


Are Your Sales Letters Like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? 
A Paul Revere Signal Every Time You Telephone. 
It Was Napoleon’s Favorite Cheese. 
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Ailas Cement, Winged Feet, Argosies of Magic Sails. 
Travelers’ Checks from the Sahara to the Ritz. 

For Queen Elizabeth Was Made the First Wrist Watch. 

If Ben Franklin Could Only Come Back and Fly H is Kite. 
Yours is the Earth and Everything That’s in It. 

So They Painted the Fence and Paid for the Privilege. 
Captain Kidd Was a Famous Traveler. 


What shall I see? 


The Temple of Heaven, the Bridge of Sighs, 
the Taj Mahal, the Parthenon, Notre Dame 
. . countless buildings that are history, 
. . that typify cities, countries, peoples? 


26. Find a narrative ad written in dialogue or conversation ; 
then try writing one yourself to show the advantage of a cer- 
tain device or product like the telephone, the vacuum cleaner, 
uses of oranges, a home correspondence course in dressmaking 
or accounting. Why is the conversational form used? 

27. In the illustration of headlines or attention lines on 
page 299, what appeals are made to attract the interest of the 
reader? Can you guess what these clippings are intended to 
advertise? A good headline should strike a keynote. What 
sentence structure and devices are used to compel attention? 
Find examples of lines from your reading and analyze their 
good and bad points. 

28. Notice examples of advertising used by steamship lines, 
by railroads, by communities and sections of country, by 
churches. What is the appeal in each case? Do you ever see 
advertisements intended to interest us in some good cause, 
or to emphasize certain fine traits of character? Who pays for 
such ads? Bring one to the club meeting. 


1 Raymond and Whitcomb Travel Service. 


CHAPTER XIX 


REWARDS FOR GOOD WORK 


HE school year, filled with so many interesting 

events, wasrapidly coming to a close. The snows and 
winds of winter had come and gone, and now the green 
foliage of a reawakened spring decked the branches of 
the campus trees. In two more weeks vacation would 
scatter members of The Newspaper Club to mountain, 
lake, and woodland camp. 

Competition for the awards in recognition of the best 
work onthe School Dispatch has been brisk and continuous. 
Every week since the formation of the Club, stories had 
been clipped by their authors and pasted in scrapbooks, 
points summed up on unassigned articles, and tallies 
for special tasks well done properly recorded. All these 
matters, you will recall,t had been agreed upon at one 
of the first meetings of the Club. A list of possible 
awards for exceptional services as reporters and editors 
had been supplied each member. 

Miss Taylor, who had acted as managing editor, found 
herself somewhat puzzled as to the proper way to cele- 
brate the completion of the Club’s activities, an event 
to be marked by official presentation of prizes and awards. 
Finally, she decided to take her problem to Principal 
Putnam. 


1 See Chapter II. 
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“What kind of a grand prize do you think we should 
give the pupil earning the most points?” asked the 
teacher, who had dropped into the Principal’s office one 
afternoon. 

“T have been thinking about that, too,’’ commented 
Mr. Putnam. ‘Before we decide definitely, it might 
be well to talk it over with Mr. Beck, editor of the Evening 
Dispatch. I wonder if we couldn’t put on a Newspaper 
Club banquet at the Weller House and announce the 
awards then? As a school, we cannot afford an expensive 
trophy. The matrix awards, of course, won’t break us 
Up.” 

“Yes, I thought of a dinner,” assented Miss Taylor. 
‘Perhaps we might have as our guests Mr. Beck, also 
Mr. Robinson, who is really the father of The Newspaper 
Club idea. And, of course, we’d like to have you make a 
little talk.” 

“Well! Well! You seem to have worked it out rather 
thoroughly,’ laughed Mr. Putnam. ‘Suppose we call 
up Mr. Beck and hear what he has to say.” 

The result of it was that the editor of the Evening 
Dispatch said he was so well satisfied with the record of 
The Newspaper Club, as reflected in the special depart- 
ment published every Monday, that he offered to furnish 
the grand prize and to pay half the expense involved in 
buying medals and matrices to be given other members 
of the staff. When Mr. Putnam broke the good news to 
Miss Taylor, her eyes flashed with pleasure. 

“Mr, Beck thinks all the English classes, from the 
grades through the high school, should write for the 
newspaper department,’ the principal remarked, in 
passing. ‘‘He says the Evening Dispatch is willing next 
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year to furnish us with a half-page every day for our 
school news. What do you think?” 

“T am glad of his interest,” replied Miss Taylor. | 
“Fiver since Mr. Adman spoke to the Club, however, the 
boys and girls have wanted to print a weekly school 
paper of their own. Perhaps we might do both, with 
the assistance of all the other English teachers. It will 
mean hard work and more help.”’ 

“Well, think it over. I’ll discuss it some day with 
Superintendent Jones. It will mean a reorganization 
of our composition courses from the grades up, but I 
think it’s a workable idea. The elementary grades 
should have their pepe too. Your Newspaper Club 
has been a great success,” observed the principal, with 
enthusiasm. 

And so it happen that on a Friday evening members 
of The Newspaper Club found themselves seated around 
a long banquet table in the sun parlor of the Weller 
House. On a side table, near the speakers of the evening, 
stood some object hidden under a pennant of the school 
colors — the trophy to be awarded the young writer who 
had done the most creditable work during the past year. 

Half a dozen notable personages were present — to 
quote the writer of the story published later in the Eve- 
ning Dispatch. Samuel Ellsworth Beck and Don Black 
represented the Dispatch. Superintendent Jones, Princi- 
pal Putnam, and Miss Taylor represented the Evansville 
High School, and Mr. Robinson was guest of honor. Not 
a single member of the Club was absent. Expectancy 
was in the air. 

Miss Taylor had urged Superintendent Jones to be 
the toastmaster of the evening and to make the announce- 
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ments, but he had said the honor rightfully belonged to 
her; so she found herself in charge of the proceedings. 
She did not waste time, however, in long introductions. 
The first speaker on the program was Mr. Robinson, 
who found himself as interested as a cub reporter at a 
ball game. 

‘“‘T did not dream, when I suggested to George that 
we begin to study newspapers and to write actual stories 
for publication — instead of doing compositions for the 
English class, — that we were starting something that 
would develop into this fine organization of reporters 
and editors,’ the lawyer remarked. ‘I congratulate 
my old friend, Sam Beck, editor of the Dispatch, also his 
able assistant, Don Black, and your energetic and resource- 
ful managing editor, Miss Taylor, on this happy outcome 
of the year’s experiment. I do not deserve a bit of credit 
for any share I have had in the undertaking. I am de- 
lighted beyond measure that you have asked me to 
join in the festivities of the evening.” 

When the applause had died down, Miss Taylor intro- 
duced in turn Don Black, Principal Putnam, Superin- 
tendent Jones, and then the eight members of The 
Newspaper Club who had served as city editors during 
the year; namely, George Robinson, Buell Kenyon, 
Dorothy Hill, Harry Gray, Hugh Brown, Elsie Howard, 
Philip Jordan, and Hazel Cameron. Each city editor 
was greeted with a burst of handclapping from members 
of the staff as he arose to offer his observations on the 
year’s work. 

And then Miss Taylor came to the great event of the 
evening, the thing for which they had all been waiting — 
the awarding of the prizes. Some members of the Club 
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already had an inkling as to the identity of the prize 
winner of the Dispatch trophy, but no one knew for a 
certainty. 

Miss Taylor presented Mr. Beck as the man who had 
made possible the publication of a school department 
written and edited by The Newspaper Club, and who 
_ was now to make public the annual awards. 

“T shall not burden my remarks with a lot of compli- 
ments, for I know what has brought you here to-night,”’ 
began the editor, with an expansive smile. “I have 
before me three little boxes, one containing a gold medal; 
the second, a bronze; the third, a silver medal, to be 
awarded members of the Club who have written the most 
copy and done the best work during the past eight 
months. Will Hazel Cameron, Philip Jordan, and Buell 
Kenyon please step forward?” 

In a buzz of murmuring talk that sped quickly down 
the table, three embarrassed members of the Club made 
their way forward to receive the coveted tokens of 
honor — gleaming medals decorated with a crossed pen 
and pencil, each lettered with the name of The Newspaper 
Club and that of the successful contestant. 

In similar fashion Mr. Beck awarded silver linotype 
matrices for meritorious service to Margaret Jensen, 
James Saunders, Jack Dawson, Don Wirtz, Albert 
Howard, Elsie Howard, Dorothy Hill, Laura Rogers, 
Robert Rich, Mary Jones, Mildred Welch, Dorothy 
Inglis, Hugh Brown, James Cox. 

By this time little doubt remained as to the winner 
of the grand prize, the Dispatch trophy. Mr. Beck 
hurried to the climax. 

“The committee has examined the scrapbooks of 
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clippings and the work done by all members of the Club 
for the past year, and is unanimous in tendering this 
highest award of all to George Robinson, your first city 
editor, and one of the most faithful and industrious mem- 
bers of the organization,” announced Mr. Beck, lifting 
the pennant that covered the trophy, to reveal a shining 
silver loving cup. 

Knives and forks rattled on dinner glasses, cheers 
rang out in deafening chorus, cries of ‘‘ Attaboy, George!” 
filled the room. George turned beet-red; so did his 
father. The lad stumbled to his feet and finally made 
his way to the front table through a lane of waving 
napkins held in the hands of his classmates who had 
jumped to their feet. There was no question but that 
the Dispatch award had gone to the right person. Ap- 
proval was warm and instantaneous. 

Little more remains to be told — as the writer of the 
Dispatch story reminded his readers. George Robinson 
eulped his thanks, in fact never knew exactly what he 
did say, but he was the happiest boy in the room. Miss 
Taylor beamed, and Father Robinson looked as proud 
as an eagle. 

At the close of the banquet members of the Club 
crowded around George to examine the inscription cut 
into the bright face of the cup and to offer their con- 
gratulations. 


“Pm sorry the year is about over,” remarked Miss 
Taylor, as she and Don Black strolled down the street 
in the direction of her home after the banquet. ““T’ve 
enjoyed it thoroughly and am sorry to. usher members of 
the Club into another class of the high school.” 
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“You needn’t worry,” replied the reporter. ‘I’m 
told all the English classes are to work on the Evening 
Dispatch next year and that in addition there’s to be a 
weekly paper in the high school.”’ 

“T didn’t know it had been decided,’ answered the 
teacher. ‘Of course, I’m glad to hear the news. Who 
told you?”’ 

“Superintendent Jones,” said Mr. Black. ‘And he 
confided something else to me. It’s a secret, but I 
know you won’t tell until after the meeting of the Board 
of Education. You're to be the head next year of the 
new department in journalistic writing in the Evansville 
schools.” 


TOOL CHEST 
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REMINDERS ABOUT GRAMMAR 


1. Parts of Speech. — The eight parts of speech are Nouns, 
Pronouns, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Con- 
junctions, Interjections. 


2. The Noun. — A Noun is the name of a person (Sam), 
place (Chicago), thing (automobile), or feeling (cheerfulness). 

A Common Noun is a name common to all members of a 
class. 

A Proper Noun is a particular name of a certain member of 
a class; St. Louis Post-Dispatch (newspaper); Ohio (river). 

Proper Nouns begin with capital letter; John, Philadelphia. 
Capitals make a word stand out. They attract attention. 


3. The Pronoun. — A Pronoun is a word used for a noun. 
The prefix pro means for. The word Pro-American, for example, 
is used to indicate a person standing staunchly for anything 
American. Pronouns have Person, Number, Gender, and 
Case. In general, they follow the same rules as nouns. 

The Personal Pronouns are I, you, he, she, and zt, and also, 
of course, their different forms for number and case. Note 
this table, called a declension: 


First PERSON Srconp PERSON TurrD PERSON 
(Person Speaking) (Person Spoken to) (Person Spoken of) 


SinguLaR NUMBER 


Nominative Case I you he she it 
Possessive Case my, mine your, yours his her, hers its 
Objective or 

Accusative Case me you - him her it 
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PLuRAL NUMBER 


Nominative Case we you they 
Possessive Case our, ours you, yours their, theirs 
Objective or 

Accusative Case us you them 


4. Case.— Case is the use a noun or pronoun has in a 
sentence. The most common uses of the Nominative are: 


(a) As subject of the verb: She came to-day. 
(b) As a predicate pronoun: It is she. 


The most common uses of the Objective or Accusative Case are: 


(a) As the direct object of a verb: I saw him. 
(b) As the indirect object of a verb: I gave him a ticket. 
(c) As the object of a preposition: I was introduced to him. 


5. Compounds. — The Compounds, myself, herself, himself, 
and their plurals are used for emphasis, or to make a reference 
back to the subject of the sentence. 


The boy wrote the poem himself. (emphatic) 
The printer blamed himself. (reflexive) 


Nore. — Do not use the Compound Personal Pronoun when 
a simple personal pronoun may be used in its place. Use I 
or we instead. 


Fauury: It was myself who saw him. 
Correct: It was J who saw him. 


6. Interrogative Pronouns. — The Interrogative Pronouns, 
who, which, what, are used in asking questions. 


Who made the mistake in Mr. Brown’s first name? 


7. Relative Pronouns. — The Relative Pronouns, who, 
which, what, that, are used to join or relate a subordinate clause 
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to the word it modifies, thus serving as connectives. (See 
Sec. 32.) 


The rain, which formed a mist on the windshield, obscured his 
vision. 
8. Demonstrative Pronouns. — The Demonstrative Pro- 


nouns, this, that, these, those, are used to point out a particular 
object or number of objects in a larger group. 


This is the best filing cabinet on the market. 


9. Indefinite Pronouns. — Some, any, many, one, each, 
either, neither, none, few, etc., are, as the name implies, not very 
exact in their meaning. They should be used sparingly by 
the reporter. 

Fauury: Many were present. Few attended the lecture. 


Berter: About one hundred citizens were present. 
Seventeen bird lovers attended the lecture. 


Either of the last two ways is right. 


10. Adjective Uses of Pronouns. — Demonstrative, Indefi- 
nite, Possessive, and Interrogative Pronouns may be used 
as adjectives when they precede a noun. 


That is the man. (pronoun) 
That man is the thief. (adjective) 


11. Antecedents. — The Noun for which the pronoun stands 
is called its antecedent. The pronoun should agree with its 
antecedent in person, gender, and number. This rule should 
be implicitly obeyed. 

The girl was given a key to her locker. (Here girl and her are 
both third person, feminine gender, and singular number.) 


In case of doubt about gender, use the masculine. 


Fauury: Every student must do his or her part. 
Berrer: Every student must do his part. 
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12. Pronouns without definite antecedent (such as they say 
and it 7s said) should be avoided. 


Fautty: They say the winters are becoming warmer. 
Berrer: Reports from the weather bureau indicate that the 
winters are becoming warmer. 


13. The Adjective. — An Adjective is a word that describes 
a noun or pronoun, or qualifies the meaning of either. 


The young editor favored the issue. (adjective before subject) 
He was enthusiastic. (predicate adjective) 


14. The Verb. — A Verb is a word that says something 
about the subject of the sentence. A verb usually expresses 
action, but often merely asserts. 


The batter hit the ball. (action) 
A newspaper ts a necessity. (assertion) 


15. The Adverb.— An Adverb is a word used to modify 
a verb, adjective, or another adverb. 

The incoming class was heartily welcomed. (Here heartily 
modifies the verb welcomed.) 

It was a very large group. (Here very modifies the adjective 
large.) 

The team played unusually well. (Here wnusually modifies 
the adverb well.) 


16. The Preposition. — A Preposition is a connecting word 
used to show the relation of a noun or pronoun to some other 
word in a sentence. A preposition is placed before a noun or 
pronoun called its object. This helps to distinguish it from a 
conjunction. 


The monkey perched on the roof three stories above the ground. 


17. The Conjunction. —— A Conjunction is a word used to 
join words or groups of words in a sentence. 
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The watchman signaled and called. (Here and joins the 
verbs. ) 

The evening paper did not have the story, but the morning 
paper printed it. (Here but is a codrdinate conjunction, joining 
the two main clauses.) 

You must see well if you want to write well. (Here if is a sub- 
ordinate conjunction, joining the dependent clause to the inde- 
pendent or main clause. See Sec. 32.) 


18. The Interjection. — An Interjection is an exclamatory 
word having little or no grammatical relation to the rest of the 
sentence. 


Oh! if I could only make you see it. 


19. Adjectives and Adverbs Contrasted. — Distinguish care- 
fully between an Adjective and an Adverb. When the modifier 
refers to a noun it is an adjective; when the modifier refers 
to a verb, it is an adverb. 


The man looked honest. (This means he is an honest man.) 
The man tried honestly to do his best. (Here the adverb 
honestly belongs to the verb tried.) 


20. Newspaper reporters prefer picture-producing adjec- 
tives (and these are used somewhat sparingly) to those that 
express personal opinions, feelings, emotions. 


Fauutry: When a foolhardy performer risked his worthless life 
by lifting the head of a poisonous serpent to his lips, the crowd 
gasped; but no spectator was bitten. 

Berrer: When a prancing performer lifted the glistening head 
of a struggling serpent to his lips, the crowd gasped; but no one 
was bitten. 


21. An Adjective is frequently used by news writers to begin 
a lead sentence and to give color to somewhat drab details. 


Dark as the blackest cellar loomed Evansville’s streets last 
night when the electric light plant suddenly-went out of business. 
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22. Kinds of Verbs and Their Uses. — Verbs are Transi- 
tive or Intransitive. A Transitive Verb is one which takes 
an object. The action goes over from the subject to the object 
which is the receiver of the act. 

The truck shattered the telegraph pole. (Here pole, the direct 
object, receives the action.) 


The transitive verb is preferred for headlines. 


Students Organize Loan Association. 


If the action is not carried over, the verb is intransitive. 
The subject acts, but the action is not received. There is no 
object. 


The horse galloped. 


23. The Linking Verb. — To be (the familiar forms are, is, 
are, was, were) is a form of incomplete intransitive verb 
known as a linking verb. It requires a predicate noun, pro- 
noun, or adjective to complete the meaning. 


He is the quarterback. (predicate noun) 
This is she. (predicate pronoun) 
The house is cold. (predicate adjective) 


24, Every writer should know the conjugation of at least 
two verbs, the verb to be and a transitive verb in the active 
and passive voice. Consult a good grammar in the school 
library. From these models you can construct the conjugation 
of all verbs. 


25. Note the following synopsis of two verbs, the intransitive 
go and the transitive write, with their proper tense designations: 
PreseNT Tense: The reporter goes to the office and writes his 
assignment. 


Past Tense: The reporter went to the office and wrote his 
assignment. 
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Future Tense: The reporter will go to the office and will write 
his assignment. 

PresENT Perrect TENSE: The reporter has gone to the office 
and has written his assignment. 

Past Perrect Tense: The reporter had gone to the office and 
had written his assignment. 

Furure Perrect Tense: The reporter will have gone and 
will have written his assignment. 


26. Active and Passive Voice. — The preceding synopsis is 
in the active voice; that is, the subject acts. In the passive 
voice, the subject is acted upon. 


The assignment 7s written by the reporter. 


Intransitive verbs have no passive voice. The newspaper 
prefers the active voice, because it is more dramatic and lends 
itself more readily to vivid phrasing, 


McPherson quickly grabbed the ball. 


rather than the weak, indirect sentence: 
The ball was quickly grabbed by McPherson. 


The active voice is almost exclusively used for headlines, 
for the reasons given. 


27. The Participle. — A Participle is a word formed from a 
verb and used like an adjective. It should modify a noun or 
pronoun and should be placed as near as possible to the word 
it modifies. 

Rallying in the eighth inning, the Cardinals drove in two runs 


yesterday afternoon and won over the White Sox by a score of 
8 to 6. 


Participles, although a graceful form of the verb and useful 
for variety, require careful placement. The participle is 
easily overworked by reporters striving for unusual effects. 
Note the haziness of this statement: 
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Running in the special high school race of the Bankers’ track 
meet on April 9, will be Senn’s city championship high school 
relay team. 


The participle is overtaxed and is too far from the noun 
team which it modifies. The regular form of the verb would 
be more forceful. Begin thus: 


Senn’s relay team will run in the special high school race of the 
Bankers’ track meet to be held April 9. 


28. The Gerund. — A Gerund is a verbal form used like a 
noun and always names an action. It also lends pleasing 
variety to the sentence. 


Fishing and swimming were his favorite sports. 


A Gerundive Phrase may be used with effect. 


Cutting a loaf of bread into slices of uniform size is a feat accom- 
plished by the new bread cutter in the cafeteria kitchens. 


Note that Gerunds are used like nouns, and give the idea 
of continued action, an effect much sought by newspapers. 


29. The Infinitive. — The Infinitive is the simple form of 
the verb, combined with to. It may be used as a noun, an 
adverb, and an adjective. 


To carve at the table is a fine art. (noun subject) 
He went to see the editor. (Adverb use modifies went.) 
Here is a garage to rent. (Adjective use modifies garage.) 


30. Agreement of Subject and Verb. — The most outstand- 
ing and important rule in grammar is the agreement of the 
subject with the verb. A verb agrees with its subject in person 
and number. Young writers constantly violate this first law 
of correct thinking and writing. They should ask themselves: 
What is the subject? Is its meaning singular or plural? Is it 
in the first, second, or third person? 
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Fauury: He don’t. 

Correct: He doesn’t. 

Fauuty: ach of them have been away. 

Correct: Each of them has been away. 

Fauutry: The chief of police, as well as the mayor, have con- 
ducted an investigation. 

Correct: The chief of police, as well as the mayor, has con- 
ducted an investigation. 


31. Phrases ard Their Uses. — A phrase is a group of words 
without subject and predicate, introduced by a preposition, a 
participle, a gerund, or an infinitive; and it is used as a single 
part of speech — noun, adjective, or adverb. A prepositional 
phrase is used as an adjective or as an adverb. 


General William Tecumseh Sherman, of Cwil War fame, was 
born in Lancaster, Ohio. 

Adjective Phrase: of Civil War fame. 

Adverbial Phrase: in Lancaster, Ohio. 


A Prepositional Phrase is recommended when time or un- 
usual circumstances need emphasis. 


In commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Olmstead entertained their friends last night 
at their home, 1121 Maple Avenue. 


An Infinitive Phrase may be used effectively as a subject, 
especially in playing up the news feature. 


To give presents the first of the year, rather than at Christmas, 
is the custom in France. 


An Infinitive Phrase used adverbially (that is, to modify 
a verb, adjective, or other adverb) may bring ‘‘ punch ” to the 
lead sentence. 


To finance the new company, the pupils issued stock at one cent 
a share. 
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A Participial Phrase is particularly forceful at the beginning 
of a sentence when action is to be featured. 


Plunging into Moosehead Lake, where the water is at least 100 
feet deep, Gene Tunney, a world’s heavyweight boxing champion, 
was rescued yesterday by a human chain of three companions, 
accompanying him on a hike to this village to attend mass. 


Young writers, however, should not attempt this involved 
construction. 


32. Clauses and Their Uses. — A Clause is a group of re- 
lated words forming a part of a sentence and containing a 
subject and a verb. 

The Independent Clause is the main part of the sentence and 
usually carries the principal verb. Without an independent or 
principal clause, the sentence would not be complete in thought. 

The Subordinate Clause is dependent upon the main clause 
for its meaning. 


Grace Wolfson, who formerly attended Central, has been chosen 
to take the lead in the senior class play at West High. (Here the 
italics form the adjective subordinate clause. Has been chosen 
is the principal verb in the sentence and belongs to the independ- 
ent clause.) 


Placing the Subordinate Clause first to indicate time or 
place often makes a forceful opening wedge in news writing. 
An important feature is thus given its rightful place, but its 
placement requires skill. The use of this construction, let us 
repeat, often brings vagueness and should be avoided by young 
writers. 

Note these striking examples of clauses at work: 


TEMPORAL Ciause: When George Moore, to his great disap- 
pointment, missed the Dayton bus, he little thought to save his 
life. 

Piace CiausE: Where once stood the old wooden bleachers, now 
rise the ramparts of the new $2,000,000 Stadium ready to greet 
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Northwestern students, when they return to college in Septem- 
ber. 

Noun Cause Usep as Supsect: That the United States should 
refuse to participate in the World Court under any conditions was 
the decision of the Lombard students, according to the poll taken 
in chapel Monday morning. 

Conpition Ciause: If you were to visit one of the little islands 
in the Pacific, between the Japanese archipelago and the coast of 
Formosa, you would be almost sure to meet the native women 
carrying live pigs to market. 

CausaL CLAUSE: Because a crippled knee prevents her from 
climbing into the bus, Catherine Contra, seventeen-year-old girl, 
cannot go to the Daily News fresh air camp this summer. 


33. Sentences and Their Uses. — A Simple Sentence con- 
tains one group of words having a subject and predicate. 


Tom Griffith won first prize in the poster contest last Tuesday. 


This type of direct, unqualified statement is recommended 
to news writers. It has long been used in headlines. 


34. A Complex Sentence contains one main or independent 
clause and one or more subordinate clauses. 
A promissory note, one hundred and fourteen years old, which 


pledges nine bushels of corn and nine bushels of rye in three years, 
was found on the old Clark estate by E. W. Hillis. 


In stories where two or three facts comprise the feature, 
the complex sentence is useful as a carrier of news. Its function 
is covered in the discussion of clauses. 

In general, do not allow subordinate clauses to accumulate 


in a sentence; they may cloud the meaning. 


35. A Compound Sentence contains two or more main 
clauses, all of equal importance. 


The brakeman waved his lantern and the train pulled slowly 
out. ; 
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Nore. — An average reader grasps more easily a one-idea 
sentence, and, therefore, the simple sentence with clearly de- 
fined phrases and modifiers is preferred by most newspapers. 
At least such sentences are best for inexperienced writers. 


36. A Declarative Sentence states a fact and ends with a 
period (.). 
Rags was a silver-haired airedale. 
A Declarative Sentence is the usual form of the headline. 


Seniors Entertain Juniors. 


37. An Interrogative Sentence asks a question and is fol- 
lowed by an interrogation (?) point. 


What is the airedale’s name? 
Sometimes a question is used for the lead when mystery and 
uncertainty exist. 
Who will be the next President? 
38. An Imperative Sentence expresses a command or an 
entreaty and is usually followed by a period (.). 
Go after the ball, Rags. 


Sometimes an exclamation point is used. 
Get your life insured — now! 
The Imperative Sentence appears frequently in the adver- 


tisement and on the billboard. It seeks to persuade the reader 
to do something. 


Eat a plate of ice cream every day. 
See America first. 
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REMINDERS ABOUT PUNCTUATION 


Unless a writer thoroughly understands the structure of 
his sentence and the relation of phrases and clauses, he cannot 
punctuate intelligently and clearly. 

Commas and periods, peppered liberally into a group of 
words, cause much confusion. Amateur writers confronted 
with exercises in punctuation often regard them as bothersome 
word puzzles, not as aids to understanding. Punctuation is not 
a device invented by makers of textbooks; it is a graphic means 
of aiding the eye and mind to grasp an idea by use of certain 
recognized marks, each carrying its own signal to the reader. 

The accompanying reminders in pointing thought are not 
exhaustive, but they cover the most common uses of punctua- 
tion marks in the literature of to-day. 


The Comma (,) 
1. Commas separate main clauses when they are connected 
by and, but, or, or nor. 
The books will arrive on Thursday, and we shall send them to 
you. 


2. Commas set off the parts of a series. 


Glass slippers, court ladies, bananas, war orphans, and rocking 
chairs will combine to-night to make the opening performance 
of A Kiss for Cinderella. 


3. Commas set off explanatory words and words in ap- 


position. 
323 
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Guy L. Hague, one of the club advisers, talked on George 
Washington’s life at a holiday meeting held Monday night. 
Agnes, his daughter, spoke to him. 


4. Commas set off words or phrases and short clauses if 
they interrupt the thought. 
Although not advisable, in the opinion of the committee, the 
date of the play has been postponed. 
The football squad, we believe, deserves the support of the 
entire school. 


5. Commas set off words of direct address. 


Gentlemen, what am I offered? 


6. Commas indicate the omission of a word or words, unless 
the connection is very close. 


This football was won by Smith; that, by Engel. 
One student is a suceess; the other, a failure. 


7. Commas set off a subordinate clause standing first in a 
sentence. 


When the announcer called the outgoing trains, the travelers 
filed out. 


' 8. The nonrestrictive relative clause is set off by commas. 


John Ray, who works on Saturday at the Davis Grocery, found 
a tarantula in a bunch of bananas. 


The nonrestrictive relative clause, who works on Saturday at 
the Davis Grocery, can be omitted without destroying the 
meaning of the independent clause, John Ray found a tarantula 
in a bunch of bananas. Like the glove on the hand, it can be 
removed. 

Restrictive relative clauses, those that narrow or limit the 
meaning, are not set off by commas. 


The boy who studies gets the marks. (Here who studies can- 
not be taken out of the sentence without destroying the thought.) 
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9. Use a comma to tie up a quotation with the rest of the 
sentence. 
“Debating is very essential in this modern age,” declared 
Henry W. Schildhauer, attorney, at the annual Philomathean 
banquet given last Tuesday in the high school cafeteria. 


The Semicolon (;) 


10. The semicolon is used to set off those independent parts 
of a compound sentence which are not joined by a conjunction, 
or to set off members of a series when the members themselves 
contain commas. 


We shall see these paintings and be inspired by their beauty 
each day; we shall no longer regard the schoolroom as a tem- 
porary prison. 

The following are the officers elected for the coming year: 
Ray Bernier, president; Lucille Doepke, vice president; Doro- 
thy Pyle, secretary; and Joy Adams, treasurer. 


The semicolon is not widely employed by the news writer. 
Two short sentences make the thought easier to grasp. The 
semicolon appears in the essay and the editorial where balanced 
thought is emphasized. 


The Colon (:) 


11. The colon is used to indicate explanation or enumer- 
ation. 


Mr. Jones said in part: “. . .” 


Among the athletes present were the following: Kenneth Ford, 
who talked on general athletics; Bill Ramsey, track; Jo Bal- 
samo, basketball; Lawrence Peterson, baseball; and Eugene 
Peavler, intramural athletics. (Note also the use of comma 
and semicolon.) 


12. Use a colon to separate hours from minutes in indicating 
time: 4:30 p.m. 
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The Period (.) 


13. Use a period after a declarative and imperative sentence 
to indicate a full stop. 


DECLARATIVE: All is in readiness for the fourth annual cadet 
circus to be held to-morrow night in Convention Hall. 
IMPERATIVE: Say it with flowers. 


14. Use the period after an abbreviation: Y. M. C. A., 
US Saas 


The Dash (—) 


15. Use a dash to indicate a sudden change of thought. 
The dash should be employed sparingly, as it results in a choppy, 
disconnected style. Its use should be dictated by common sense. 
In a newspaper the dash is often printed to break division in 
the deck of a headline. 


We might talk about free verse— that is another story — 
worthy of a separate lesson. 

Defeat is fifth straight for Getzloe’s men— Thomas re- 
places Schwie. 


16. Use the dash after a person’s name, placed at the be- 
ginning of an interview. 


Arthur Church — I believe the honor system is a great success. 


The Question Mark (?) 


17. Use the question mark after a direct question to express 
doubt. 


Aren’t you sending any valentines this year? The custom 
seems to be quite dead at East Technical — let’s revive it! 


Boy Lost in Woods? (Headline) 
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Quotation Marks (‘ ”’) 


18. Double quotation marks inclose a direct quotation; 
use single quotation marks for a quotation within the main 
quotation. 

“T think,” remarked Coach Little, ‘‘it was Walter Camp who 
said, ‘To take defeat without grumbling is true victory.’” 


A third inclosed quotation takes double quotation marks 
again. 


The Apostrophe (’) 
19. The apostrophe has three functions: 


(a) To indicate omission of letters and figures in contracted 
dates or words. 
Class of ’26. 
It’s hard to predict the names of the winners. 
(b) To show possession. 
The editor’s pencil rolled off the desk. 


(c) To indicate the plural of letters and figures. 
Your 5’s and 3’s look alike. 


Parentheses (( ) ) 


20. Parentheses inclose words of explanation, sometimes to 
mark definite division of thought. When an expression is 
inclosed in parentheses, other marks of punctuation are not 
used unless they would be required if the parenthetical ex- - 
pression were not present. 


Robert (Chubby) Jones ran the entire field for a touchdown. 
In a previous issue (June 14) the invention was fully described. 


Parentheses are not extensively used in newspapers; com- 
mas make easier reading. 
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REMINDERS ABOUT COPY AND PROOF 


If newspapers printed stories just as they are written by 
their authors, the results would be a hodgepodge, puzzling 
to the reader. All newspapers, therefore, have certain rules 
for preparation of copy, to be followed by all the staff so that 
there will be uniformity of style throughout the paper. Such 
standards of practice simplify the work of the copy readers 
and linotype operators and produce a paper which may be 
easily read. 5 

Here are a few suggestions that apply to the writing of any 
story for any newspaper. 


1. Use a typewriter, if possible. If not, write legibly. 

2. Use cheap paper 8 x 11 in size for all your work. 

3. Write your name in the upper left-hand corner of the first 
page. Number each page. 

4. Begin your story about the middle of the first page. This is 
to allow room for a headline to be written over the story. Leave 
wide margins. 

5. Write on one side of the paper only. 

6. Indent for a paragraph about one-third the width of the page. 

7. Never begin a paragraph at the bottom of the page. 

8. Never divide a word from one page to another. 

9. Do not write over figures or words. Scratch out and rewrite. 

10. In longhand copy print all names and underscore u and over- 
score N. 

11. Remember that the length of paragraphs in newspapers does 
not normally exceed one hundred words, and generally ranges from 
twenty-five to seventy-five words. 

12. Beware of overloading the first sentence of a lead with unes- 
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sential details. If the lead sentence is too long and involved, split it 
up into two or three sentences. 

13. Do not place important features in the last paragraph where 
they may be cut out. 

14. Avoid choppy, disconnected sentences, long paragraphs, and 
paragraphs beginning with the same word or phrase. Avoid beginning 
a story with a paragraph of direct quotation standing alone. 

15. Make accuracy, not speed, your watchword. If you do not 
know, look up the doubtful item; never guess. Consult the dictionary. 
Check proper names, initials, and addresses. Eliminate superlatives, 
rumors, and statements that are absurd or trivial. 

16. Cultivate a simple style, striving as far as possible for short 
sentences. Write within the space assigned. 

17. Punctuate carefully. 

18. When reading copy on a story, improve and polish it; do not 
mutilate it. Retain the spirit, the personality, and as far as possible 
the words of the writer. Do not insist that each story shall be like 
the other in form. 

19. Read and study all the newspapers you can obtain; study 
headlines, text pictures, editorials, type, every detail. Keep yourself 
informed on current events. Read all the good books you can get. 
They help you to uphold the standards of good English. 

20. Put the end mark (30) or # at the end of every complete story. 


by Coach > 
The team was 
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MARKS USED IN CORRECTING COPY AND PROOF 


Marks Used in Correcting Copy. — Some of the marks 
used by copy readers follow: 


i 0d 
CH 


nw A> 


No 


4 


Will Meet Tigers 
freshman frolic 
Star poter 


base ball 





to (quickly /gov 
\tReeat/ 
X or © 


>] 


ff## or 


Follow Copia 


Indicates a paragraph when indention is 
not clear. 


Indicates a new paragraph. 


Connects up separate matter. 


Set in unbroken line. 


Set without paragraph divisions. 


The circle indicates word or figure is to be 
spelled out or abbreviated. 


In book composition ttalics; in newspapers 
bold face. 
Small capitals. 


Capitals. 
Change to small letter. 


Close up. 
Transpose position of letters. 


Insert space between words. 


Close up disconnected matter. 
Transpose position of words. 
Emphasizes indistinct quotation marks. 


Emphasizes indistinct period. 
Emphasizes indistinct comma. 


Signal that story is finished. 
Instructions to set the copy as written, 
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Copy Ready for the Compositor. — Marks most commonly 
used by copy readers are shown in the accompanying piece of 
copy. Study it carefully in connection with the chart printed 
on the opposite page. 





unl 
Six teachers of West jen fonool ezspoet—te- sail for Europe 


during the month of 2 A a Be erie 
seheol—in Septemvers: They are Miss Lillian M. Hollander, 


Miss Maude g. Raymond, Miss Maiff} Hill, Miss Ruth Nichols, 







Miss Elizabeth K. Emery, and Miss Jessie NCS: 


$2aoners—are—amone—the—mest—p' 
Hollander is conducting her seventh tour to Europe, this—ime, 


{iss 








and will be accompanied by Miss bopmna (atten Emery will go 


to the American pias emy in Rome ,—ttexbya, for the fonner fession 
— 
ad she will stady early histomyfana architecture. She wit? 


By 







aCe visit Florence and Venice and expecets—to take advantage 













oGEn 
of severat—-mere excursions. ; 
{ Miss Hill will be accompangja by Miss Eleanora Lewis, 





formerly of West piigh gehool, for the first two weeks. She 






Q 
will tha meet a friend xtmutmrexxx in owedeng They will 
Lal g 






go to Bergen, én worway, and will visit the gouthern doras and 





a, 

mountains. They anticipate making am—extensive tour southward 
eee 

to Berlin and presden, Shey will then ‘toler’ to Paris, where 


they will eaoet the Chateau. This is Miss Hill's(@nd)tour to 
Europe. She will return(way)by)of Southampton on the dwasaricus. 


Va tterd W ; 

eteaniex—theVRotterdan. 

eet Gbroods 
This will be Miss Seitz's second tour te—Zurepe. 


TER 
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Marks Used in Correcting Proof. — The symbols used by 
proofreaders — with explanation of each mark — are shown in 
the following chart. 


Turn over 

Take out (delete) 
Change bad letter 
Left out; insert 
Insert space 

Even spacing 


Less space 
Close up 
Period 
Comma 
Colon 
Semicolon 
Apostrophe 
Quotation 
Hyphen 
Straighten lines 
Move over 


Pam ee ee cos 


Em-quad space 


jes. One-em dash 
/4/ Two-em dash 


Paragraph 
No paragraph 
Wrong font 
Let it stand 
Let it stand 


Transpose 
Capital letters 
A.C Small caps 
6.6, Lower case, small letter 
Stal Italics 
Rom Roman 
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Catching Errors in Proof.— Some of the common marks 
used by proofreaders in giving the compositors instructions for 
corrections are illustrated in this exhibit. The meaning of each 
symbol will be made clear if you consult the key printed on the 
opposite page. 


WILDCATS SCORE 
19 TO 10 VICTORY 


Team Hits Real Competition 
at Lincolnwood 


















on)latter’s diamon Although 
a Score of 19 to LO the game 












garnered only wo runs in their 

half of the inning and Lincolnwood 

came back with three. 

Yio le Willard came in from the field deter- 
mined and went out to the field with |. 
the count 7 owing to singles by 

Hubbard, Tiedman and _ Harrison, 

lowed by a triple by Bears and doubles 

by Heap and, Sanderson. The Lin- 
colnwoodites only obtain one run 
on singles by Horn and Pitt the game 
ith no excitement until Lin- 
half of the fourth. Here 
rood brought the L 
our singles andft e run together’ 
with a double. 
for Willard when the : 
were put out. But before the thii 
was made they batted around g£ 
: incoJnwogd’s last rally 
failed ann they got only two runs. to 
make the final score 19-10. Lineups, 
olnwood )(10) Pitts,-c; Heile- 
mann, 1b; Herter, (capt.) p; Redman, 
2b; Stevents, 3b; Fabry, ss; Horn, lf; 

Dorea, cf; Norman, rf. Willard : 

Beers, c; Heap, (capt.) p; anderson 

1b; Church, 2b; Braun, 3b: Sherril, ss; 

Hubbard, lf; Tiedmann, c; Harrison, 
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A STYLE SHEET FOR THE EVANSVILLE 
SCHOOL DISPATCH 


You cannot play any sort of game unless you obey implicitly 
the rules of that game. You do not argue about these regula- 
tions, and as good sportsmen you do not whimper because of 
them. You comply with the rules and abide by the decision 
of those in authority — the coach, the umpire, the referee. 

In preparing your copy for publication, you are likewise 
expected to observe certain definite, tested rules agreed upon 
by the office executives. These usages may change with the 
times; but for our purpose now, the following directions will 
guide you in preparing copy correctly for the desk editors and 
the linotype operators. 

After you have read these rules for newspapers, perhaps you 
will wonder why the author does not practice what he preaches 
in punctuating and capitalizing this book. But publishers 
of books and publishers of newspapers have very different 
problems of printing to solve. Therefore each must have a 
style of his own. And even a newspaperman, when he writes 
a book, has to adjust himself to the new situation and follow 
book style. 

See that your copy is not made unsightly by numerous cor- 
rections and crossed-out words. If necessary, rewrite it fre- 
quently. This should be done both for your own satisfaction 
in good work and for the convenience of the printers. 

In these directions, capitals and small letters are indicated 
by the terms upper and lower case, so called because the printer’s 
upper type case contains the capital letters of the alphabet and 
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the lower case the small letters. The newspaper uses capitals 
less frequently than other printed forms of composition, for 
the convenience of the linotype operator and for the ease of 
the reader. 


Capitalization 

CAPITALIZE: 

1. Titles when they precede the name: Principal Putnam. 
Use lower case for titles standing alone or used after the name, 
as: Henry W. Putnam, principal of Evansville high school. 

2. Titles of newspapers and magazines: Evansville Evening 
Dispatch, Harper's Magazine. 

3. All proper nouns, months, days of the week, holidays, 
but not seasons: Charles, June, Tuesday, Fourth of July, 
spring, winter. 

4. Principal words in the titles of books, plays, lectures, 
and songs, including the first article: The Taming of the Shrew, 
The Lure of the Arctic. 

5. Proper nouns only in double geographical names: Ohio 
river, Broad street; but Lake Michigan, because the common 
noun precedes. 

6. Distinguishing names of schools, colleges, churches, 
institutions, hotels, clubs, teams, contests, nicknames of clubs: 
Pilgrim school, Vassar college, Northminster church, State 
Hospital for the Blind, Deshler hotel, Girls’ Glee club, Swimming 
team, Good Will oratorical contest, Fighting Cubs. Exception: 
The Newspaper Club, a title equivalent to a proper name. 

7. Names of language studies: English, Latin; but chem- 
istry, algebra. Do not capitalize names of classes: senzor, 
junior. 

8. Abbreviations for college degrees: B.A., M.S., LL.D. 
When these are written out, use lower case. 

9. Names of religious denominations and nouns referring to 
the Deity. Methodist Episcopal, Lord’s Prayer. 
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10. Sections of the country, but not points of the compass: 
The farmers of the West were benefited by the bill. But: He 


lives east of town. 


Figures 
WRITE OUT: 
11. All figures under ten with the exception of hours of the 
day: 3 p.m. 


12. Approximate number: 
About three hundred students were present. 


13. All numbers at the beginning of sentences: 


Two hundred students attended the mass meeting. 


Avoid beginning a sentence and headline with figures. 


UsE FIGURES FOR: 
14. Street addresses and room numbers: 1330 Forsythe 
avenue, 121 Edwards hall. 
15. Days of the month: October 7. 
16. Ages over ten: 
Philip was 14 years old. 


17. Commercial figures, measurements, degrees of tempera- 
ture, and athletic scores: 


The seats sold for 83 each. 
He jumped 7 feet, 64 inches. 
The thermometer registered 8 degrees below zero. 
The score was Evansville, 10; Lancaster, 8. 
18. All sums of money when used with a dollar mark: 


The club collected $17 in dues. 


19. Never use ditto marks for figures. Write out per cent: 
75 per cent 
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Abbreviations 


20. Some abbreviations for titles lack dignity: Prin., for 
Principal, Supt., for Superintendent, Doc., for Doctor, Prof., 
for Professor, Prexy for President. 

These titles should be associated with the last name: Prin- 
cipal Putnam, Superintendent Johnson, Doctor Jones, Professor 
Smith, President Thompson. 

When the first and last names are given, these titles may be 
abbreviated: Prof. Ralph Emerson Clark, and so on. 

21. Abbreviate name of states after cities, except when 
referring to your home town. 


Do NOT ABBREVIATE: 


22. Street, avenue, railroad, company: High street, Madison 
avenue, Ann Arbor railroad, Poston- Herron Brick company. 
23. Christian names. Write: Charles for Chas., John for 
Jno. 

24. Numbers for years, except in class numerals. Write: 
George was born in 1911; George Robinson ’29. 


Names and Addresses 


25. Give first names and initials the first time you refer to a 
person. The second time, drop the name and use Mrs. or 
Miss: 

Miss Alice Taylor returned to class to-day. 
Miss Taylor has been ill. 


For younger pupils use the first name only, omitting Mr. or 
Miss: Ethel Smith, Ethel. 

26. Do not put unwieldy titles before a name. Instead of 
Director of Physical Education Jones, say, Ralph E. Jones, 
director of physical education. 

27. If a person is better known by his nickname than his 
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real name, use it. A clearer way is to write it thus: Charles 
E. (Chuck) Armstrong acted as umpire. 

28. Write addresses: Alden Emery, 1620 Mayflower street. 
Emily H. Wickstead, Cadillac, Mich. 

29. Write Prof. and Mrs. John H. Nichols, not Prof. 
John H. Nichols and wife. 

Usually instructors in high schools are not referred to as 
professors; this title is more commonly used in colleges and 
universities. Professor is a much overworked title. 


Quotations 


USE QUOTATION MARKS FOR: 

30. Titles of books, plays, lectures, songs, sermons, talks, 
as: ‘The Last of the Mohicans,” “ The Man from Home.” 

31. To enclose conversation and direct discourse: 


Moruer (after answering countless questions): ‘Curiosity 
killed a cat once, Winnie.” 
Winnie: ‘But what did the cat want to know, Mother?” 


Observe this form in the writing of class jokes. 


Paragraphs 


32. The newspaper paragraph is not the same as the literary 
paragraph. It is broken up for clearness and easy reading into 
smaller divisions. _The average length of a newspaper para- 
graph is between 60 and 75 words. 

33. Indent each paragraph. 

34. Try to get the important idea into the opening sentence 
of the paragraph. 

35. Be careful to begin successive paragraphs with a varied 
wording, as: 


“A Kiss for Cinderella” by Sir James M. Barrie has been 
chosen as the play to be given by the Wig and Mask dramatic 
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club this May. Preliminary tryouts will be completed to-day 
and the finals will be held to-morrow. 
The play was produced recently in California and Chicago, 

but it has never been given in Evansville. 

Note the title as the important idea in the first paragraph and 
the word play as substitute for it in the second paragraph. 

36. To emphasize a direct quotation at the beginning of a 
story, set it off as a paragraph. 

Make a separate paragraph of an explanatory or introduetory 
statement: 

The following report was read: 


Words and Spelling 


37. Do not use simplified spelling: thru for through. Simpli- 
fied spelling has not yet been established or recognized by the 
best authorities. 

38. Compound adjectives or compound nouns take the 
hyphen (-): well-kept records, sister-in-law, kick-off. 

39. Make a habit of consulting the dictionary or a good book 
of synonyms when you are troubled about words. 


Heads Used on the School Dispatch 


40. Each paper has its own distinctive schedule of heads. 
The School Dispatch has seven different heads, beginning with 
the two-column head and ranging down to the one-line caption 
for the briefest items. 

The wording of these heads in the official chart! gives 
directions for their use. 

In writing a story, refer to the head by its number. Such 
uniformity is necessary if the paper is to present a balanced 
appearance to the reader. 

Use No. 2 only at the top of a printed page. 


1 See Chapter IX. 
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The human interest head, No. 5, is used to give variety. 
It indicates a story told in light vein to give sparkle to an other- 
wise dull news sheet. Do not force this style of head unless 
the story naturally takes it. 

For convenience each headline carries the number of units 
(letters and spaces) necessary to build it. Keep this chart for 
reference. Every well-organized newspaper office has a similar 
one. 
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A CHECK LIST FOR SCHOOL NEWS 


News is both expected and unexpected. Most of it is 
found in connection with the regular department activities 
of the school. Before the paper goes to press every week, all 
the sources should have been checked, and questions asked of 
persons qualified to know. 

Do not take it for granted that nothing has happened on 
your beat. How can you tell unless you investigate? 

Review these sources every week to see that nothing escapes 
you: 


(111. Scholarship. — Honor rolls, class averages, boys vs. 
girls in scholarship, winners of prizes and honors. 

Sources: principal’s office, instructors, bulletin boards, 

clippings from exchanges, with a possible local application. 
O12. Athletics. — Prospects for the team, old players back, 
new players, who the coach is and what he says, showing at 
the practice, gymnasium notes, new sweaters and outfits, 
story before the game, the game itself, analysis of victory or 
defeat, opinions of players and coach, standing of rival schools, 
captain and team manager, financial statement of season, 
review of the season, athletic dances. 

Different sports: football, basketball, track, field, tennis, 
volley ball, indoor baseball, baseball, hockey, golf, skiing, skat- 
ing. 

Teams: high school team, boys; high school team, girls; 
class teams, boys; class teams, girls. 

‘Athletics for whole school: physical exercises, gymnasium work. 

Sources: coach, teams, games, exchanges, teachers. 
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O13. Clubs and Organizations. — Roster of old and new clubs, 
officers for each with changes, faculty advisers, time and place 
of meeting, purpose of each club, programs, parties, pins, and 
emblems, contests, prizes. 

(14. Dramatics. — Selection of play, prospects for the season, 
tryouts, announcement of cast, story of play, interview with 
coach, story of former plays presented, rehearsals for play, 
codperation of the art and manual training departments for 
scenery and stage properties, write-ups of the final presentation 
of play with estimate of each player’s worth, financial statement, 
disposition of proceeds. 

L115. Music. — Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, orchestra, band and 
choruses, officers of these clubs, prospects for new season, 
leaders, purchase of new scores and musical instruments, 
names and description of musical numbers and _ operettas, 
interview with directors, rehearsals, final presentation. 

O16. Art and Manual Training. — New instructors, plans for 
year, interviews, original exhibits of students, public exhibitions, 
novel classroom work, prize contests. 

N17. Public Speaking and Debate. — Instructors, tryouts for 
contests, candidates for the teams, announcements of subjects, 
selection and organization of teams, winners of district, state, 
and national contests, prizes. 

C18. Student Publications. — Plans for the year, personnel of 
staff, new teachers, journalistic societies and officers, policy 
on signed stories and articles, promotional program, prep- 
aration for the Annual, new features, interviews with editors 
and business managers, prizes and awards, financial statement, 
interviews with business men and advertisers, relation of 
journalism to other subjects, success of the Annual. 

O19. Regular School Work. — Class schedules, size and needs 
of classes, feature stories on experiments, unusual things in 
history, literature, science, collections on display, home eco- 
nomics and manual arts work, unusual things in class, visitors, 
lecturers, humorous incidents. 
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Sources: Students, teachers, observation and attention, 
exchanges. 
0110. Library. — Used by how many students, rush hour, cir- 
culation of books, circulation of magazines, favorite books 
according to demand, new books, required reading. 
O11. Self-Government. — Organization, choice of members, 
meetings, proceedings, messages to student body, matters requir- 
ing action by self-government body, results of the honor system. 

Sources: Principal, adviser, superintendent, meetings, ex- 
changes, letter to editor, complaints. 
1012. School Problems and Policies. — New buildings, im- 
provements on old ones, needs of the school, proposals to meet 
such needs, history of the school, aims and ideals, new superin- 
tendent and school-board members, financing of the school, 
opening days of school enrollment, size of classes, new teachers, 
vacation notes about teachers and students, new or special 
rules for the year, closing days, examinations, honors, com- 
mencement activities. 

Sources: Board members, superintendent, principal, mem- 
bers of faculty. 
113. Faculty. — Interviews on school subjects and vacation 
travels, teachers’ meetings and conventions, plans and ideas 
for improving the school and the school paper, items about the 
relatives of teachers, talks made by teachers. 

Sources: Instructors themselves, exchanges. 
1114. Parents. — Meetings of Parent-Teachers associations, 
place, time, and purpose, demonstration lessons, community 
nights, visits of parents to classes, presence at the games and 
parties, interviews with parents. 
1115.School Savings Department.— How many students 
bank regularly? What is the one-hundred-per-cent room? 
What is the advantage of a school savings-bank account? 
Savings made by pupils in the nation’s schools. 

Sources: Teachers, students, depositing bank, thrift bul- 
letins (good material). 
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016. Alumni.— Pians for reunion, interviews with old 
alumni, officers of alumni association, news items concerning 
alumni and their interests, letters from them. 

Sources: Alumni, letters, casual conversation, city papers. 

017. Assemblies. — Announcement of meetings and speakers, 
reports of speeches and programs. 
118. Students. — Personal items, week-end activities, rec- 
ords of outstanding students in any line of activity, stories 
about those working their way, hobbies outside school, stu- 
dents’ former homes if in a strange land, their travels if unusual, 
stories about twins, about extremes of any kind — the tallest 
and the shortest members of the student body. 

(This kind of time copy, so called because it can be used for 
any issue, is convenient to have on hand.) 

119. Classes. — Officers, colors, parties, picnics, committees, 
program for special occasion and memorials given to the school. 
1120. Literary. — Prize-winning debates and essays, poems, 
and short stories of merit can be used by the school paper, and 
a supply of them should be collected and when published 
signed with the writer’s name. 

(121. The Cafeteria. —- New manager, new system employed, 
variety of food, good and bad manners displayed there, funny 
incidents. 

Source: Those in charge; your own eyes. 

1122. Employees About the Building. — Stories told by the 
janitor and attendants. How do the students of to-day com- 
pare with former students? Do students take pride in keeping 
the building clean and undefaced? Do they study more or 
less? Are they more or less courteous? Are they more or less 
obedient? Are they more or less grateful for their educational 
opportunities? 
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REMINDERS ABOUT HEADLINES 


1. Make every headline tell a story. Labels like School 
Happenings, Social Notes conceal many newsy items that 
deserve a Par fate. 


pHe Witness Speed 
Tests in Typewriting 





2. It is usually best to base the head on some important 
feature developed in the lead of the story, unless the interest 
in the yarn depends on keeping up the suspense as long as 


MANUAL CAGERS WIN 
TROPHY AT PEMBROKE 


Every Member. of of Crimson’ s Midg- 
et Team Which Won Title 
Gets Gold: Medal. 


A silver loving cup and six gold medals 
have come into the possession of Manual’s 
midget quintet over the week-end as the re- 
sult of its victories in the Pembroke tourna- 
ment. 

Friday, Central was defeated easily in a 
19 to 4 game in which the Centralites didn’t 
score a field goal. Saturday, Rockhurst was 
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defeated in the finals, 13 to 12. After the 
finals, the team was presented with a silver 
trophy for the school and a gold medal for 
each player. 


3. Mark every headline plainly with its proper number as 
found on the head schedule, so the compositor will know how to 
set it. Avoid “freak ’’ heads like this: 


-HISTORY CLASSES DISCUSS. 
NAPOLEON AT 
PRE-VACATION PROGRAM 


4. Count carefully all letters, spaces, and punctuation marks 
that make up the headline. The letters J and J occupy one- 
half unit of space; M and W are one and one-half units in 
width. Type cannot be stretched or compressed. Take time 
to fill the measure right. 


M ARBLE OH AMPIONS 1. Drop-Line: Each line of dis- 
; 7 play contains approximately 16 

‘ units. (This type of head is 

T0 PLAY FOR TITLE sometimes called a stairstep.) 


One Girl and 46 Boys to Meet in 





2. Inverted Pyramid: First line, 


National Contest at Atlantic 25 units maximum; second 
, : line, 16 to 18 units; third line, 
City Tomorrow. 8 to 12 units. 





COMPETE FOR FIVE DAYS 


ei 


3. Cross-Line: 20 to 22 units. 


r the Rings 
Loam fo : Gems Imported 4. Another Inverted Pyramid: 
From Pennsylvania—One En- Same count as shown above. 
trant From Hawail. 
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5. Use an active verb rather than a passive one. The pres- 
ent tense makes for vividness and action, Make your head- 
lines swing and sing. Bad: 


Former Teacher Visited 
Her Many Friends at Senn 


6. Use of short, familiar words results in easy reading, and 
allows more elbow room for the headwriter to bulletin the news. 


|Gym Teacher Gives Girls 
Lessons in Clog Dancing 


7. Make every bank or division of the combined headlines 
a distinct unit of thought; don’t repeat important words. 
Every succeeding deck should add new information. Bad: 


DISTINCTIVE _ INSIGNIA| 


Needed by Valley Firemen When 
Going to a Fire in Their Own 
Automobiles. 


8. Beware of unnecessary words like a, an, the. They are 
generally weak and often pad the line to the exclusion of some 


news feature. Bad: 


The Chemistry Class 
Takes a Long Trip 








9. Don’t split words into syllables in the display or top 
headline. Such a practice divides the reader’s attention and 


spoils the typographical effect. Bad: 


Freshies Beat Soph- 
omores in First Tilt 
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10. Avoid abbreviations not generally understood; avoid 
shortening long words to make them fit into the lne. Better 
use synonyms of the right length. Bad: 


Prin. Robbins Buys 
a Chev. Automobile 








11. Write enough words to fill the line comfortably, and thus 
prevent excessive ‘‘ whiting out.” Bad: 


Dr. Wilfred Grenfell 
Pays Short Visit Here 








12. Numbers often make important news. If significant, 
introduce figures into the headlines: 


West Honors 
25 World War 
Heroes May 30) 


18. Local and national celebrities, also well-known places, 
have compelling news appeal; play them into the headlines. 
Note this one: 


Ralph Hackett Has Lead 
In New York Production 








14. Brightness is always welcome in headlines, but don’t 
allow weak slang and crude comedy to disguise the news. Bad: 


When the Cat’s Away, 
the Mice Will Play 
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15. Try to match the headlines to the tone of the story. 
If the story is humorous, write a rollicking caption; if it is a 
feature or human-interest story meant to entertain rather than 
to carry ‘spot ’’ news, build the headline to carry out this 
spirit. Bad: 


‘Chapped Hands’ 
Moves Audience 
to Tears & Bricks 


16. Whenever possible supply the noun that connects with 
the verb, rather than imply it. Mention of the subject makes 
a more emphatic headline and prevents ambiguity. Bad: 


GET NEW PHYSIOLOGY CHART 


Receive Four Models From Board 
of Education. 








17. Don’t take sides in your headlines; tell the news with- 
out comment and without exaggeration. Be as accurate in 
writing the headline as you are in shaping the story. Bad: 


East Hi Trims West 
By Dirty Playing 





18. Avoid phrasing which leaves an article, preposition, 
or conjunction dangling at the end of the line, especially in the 
first deck. Bad: 


Football Trophy Room 
Officially Asked For 
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19. Don’t overdo alliteration in the headline; such verbal 
jazz generally attracts more comment than the story. Bad: 


Barns Bumps Ball 
and Beats Ey 








20. Play up positive statements in the headline, unless what 
did not happen constitutes the feature. 


Stadium Not Ready 


For Fall Contests 





Nore. — Here are some headlines which violate some of the 
rules of the desk. Pick out the faults and tell how to remedy 
them: ‘ 


(a) PATENT PENDING 
ON V. SMILEY’S 
| WISE INVENTION 


_ | 





a FAMILY OF DR. MARBERRY 
NOW IN CHADRON 








(c) Cipher Students 
Being Assisted 
(d) ‘STUDE MIXES UP 


DESCRIPTIVES IN 
ENGLISH THEME 








(¢) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


(2) 
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‘SENIORS HAVE MEETING | 


| Boys’ Athletic Club | 


Ye Wedding Bells 
Ring For Homeroom 
Still Another Time 


ADDRESSED ASSEMBLY 
CONCERNING VOCATIONS 


FAMOUS LECTURER TO 
DELIGHT PUPILS WITH 
ANOTHER TALK 


STATE 


Cal. 
Cal. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Conn. 
D.C. 
Ga. 
Ta. 
TUL 
Ill. 
Til. 
Ill. 
Til. 
Tl. 
Til. 
Til. 
Ind. 
Ind. 
Ind. 
Kan. 
Kan. 
Kan. 


These high school papers are listed as being unusuall 


APPENDIX H 


A LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL PAPERS! 


City 


Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
Denver 
Denver 
Fort Collins 
Bridgeport 
Washington 
Atlanta 
Burlington 
Champaign 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Robinson 
Streator 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne 
Fort Scott 
Holton 
Hutchinson 


ScHOoOoL 
Jefferson 
Pasadena 
Manual Training 
North 
Fort Collins 
Central 
Central 
Hoke Smith Junior 
Burly High School 
Champaign 
Austin 
Englewood 
Harrison Technical 
Marshall 
Nicholas Senn 
Robinson Township 
Streator Township 
Central 
Central 
South Side 
Fort Scott 
Holton Senior 
Hutchinson Senior 


PAPER 


Jeffersonian 
Chronicle 

Manual 

North Star 
Spilled Ink 
Criterion © 
Bulletin 
Vanguard 

Purple and Grey 
Chronicle 

Maroon and White 
“RH” Weekly 
Herald 

News 

News 

News N’ Everything 
Review 

Centralian 
Spotlight 

Times 

Scribbler 
Holtonian 

High School Buzz 


y good; they 


represent a geographical distribution and a variety in size and content. 
This list was compiled by Lawrence W. Murphy, director of the courses 

in journalism at the University of Illinois, but, of course, is by no means 

complete 
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STATE 
Kan. 
Kan. 
Kan. 
Kan. 
Kan. 
Kan. 
Kan. 
Kan. 


Kan. 
Kan. 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Mich. 
Mich. 
Mich. 
Mich. 
Mich. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Neb. 
Neb. 
Neb. 


City 


Kansas City 
Kansas City 


Leavenworth Leavenworth 


Ottawa 
Parsons 
Pratt 
Sabetha 
Wichita 


Wichita 
Wichita 
Newton 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 


Highland Park Highland Park 


Mankato 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Lincoln 
Omaha 
Omaha 
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ScHoon PAPER 

Central Pantagraph 

Northwest Junior Nor-W ester 
Patriot 

Ottawa Senior Record 

Parsons Senior School Reporter 

Pratt Mirror 

Sabetha High School Sabethan 

Alexander Hamilton 

Intermediate Herald 

Roosevelt Intermediate Record 

Wichita Messenger 

Newton Newtonite 

Cass Technical Technician 

Central Student 

Northern Light 

Northeastern Review 

Northwestern The Colt 

Southwestern Prospector 
Spectator 

Mankato Senior Otaknam 

Central Central High School 

South Southerner 

West Weekly 

Central Times 

Central Central Luminary 

Central Junior The Searchlight 

East Echo 

Lincoln Lincolean 

Manual Training Manualite 

Northeast Nor’ easter 

Northeast Junior Junior Hilite 

Southwest Southwest Trail 

Westport Crier 

Westport Junior The Broadcaster 

Lincoln Advocate 

Central Weekly Register 

Technical Tech Daily News 
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. STATE 


N. D. 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Okla. 
Okla. 
Penn. 
Penn. 
Tenn. 
Virg. 
Wash. 
Wash. 
Wash. 
Wis. 
Wis. 
Wis. 


City 


Dickinson 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Pawhuska 
Tulsa 

Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 


Knoxville 
Danville 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Milwaukee 
Princeton 
Tripoli 
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ScHOOL 


Dickinson 
Collinwood Junior 
East Technical 
John Adams 
Rawlings Junior 
South 

North 

West High 
Pawhuska 

Tulsa 

Fifth Avenue 
Frankford 
Knoxville 

George Washington 
Broadway 
Roosevelt 
Stadium 
Washington 
Princeton 
Tri-County 


PAPER 
Crucible 
Spotlight 
East Tech Scarab 
Journal 
Record 
Beacon 
Polaris 
Occident 
Wah-Sha-She 
Infe 
Fifth Avenue News 
High Way 
Blue and White Weekly 
Chatterbox 
Whims 
Times 
World 
Scroll 
Triangle 
Echo 
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SOME JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS! 


STATE Town HicH ScHoou PUBLICATION CLASS 
Colo. Denver Baker Baker Junior News 
Colo. Denver Byers News (N) A 
Ga. Atlanta Joe Brown Joe Junior (N) A 
Iowa Davenport John B. Young Youngster (N) A 
Kan. Garden City Andrew Sabine Junior Jay Walker (N) B 
Ky. Owensboro Owensboro Beacon (N) 

Mass. Arlington Junior 

Mass. Belmont Junior Enterprise 

Mass. Belmont Belmont Enterprise (M) A 
Mass. - Chelsea Shurtleff Shavings (M) B 
Mass. Newtonville F. A. Day Daytonian (M) - A 
Mass. Somerville Northeastern Nor’easter (M) A 
Mass. Somerville Southern Southern Bell (M) A 
Mass. Somerville Western Star (M) A 
Mass. West Somerville Western Star (M) 

Mich. Kalamazoo Washington Surveyor (N) B 
Minn. Chisholm Junior Arrow (N) B 
Minn. Duluth Lincoln Times (M) A 
Minn. Duluth Washington Bugle (N) A 
Minn. Minneapolis Lincoln Life (N) A 
Minn. Winona Junior Spotlight (N) B 
Mo. Kansas City Westport Broadcaster (N) A 
N.H. Nashua Junior Broadcaster (M) B 
N.J. Collingswood Junior Quest (M) B 


1 You will understand that N written after a paper means newspaper, 
and M, magazine. The A and B classification pertains to the size of the 
school, A being 751 and over, and B 750 and under. This list is furnished 
by Joseph M. Murphy, secretary of the perenhe Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 
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Town 
Elizabeth 
Elizabeth 
Trenton 
Brooklyn 


Brooklyn 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Salem 
Blawnox 
Easton 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Salt Lake City 


Norfolk 


. Charleston 
. Parkersburg 


Kenosha 


THE TOOL CHEST 


HicH ScHoou 
Grover Cleveland Citizen Monthly (N) 


PUBLICATION CLASS 


Grover Cleveland Citizen (M) 
Junior School, No. 2 Review (N) 


Dewey, High 
School 136 


St. Clair McKelway Young American (M) 


Jefferson 
Madison 
Washington 
Addison 
Audubon 
Brownell 
Detroit 

Empire 

Fowler _ 
Patrick Henry 
Kennard 
Rawlings 
Willson 

J. L. Parrish 
Junior 

Wolf 

John Paul Jones 
O. W. Holmes 
J. H. Shaw 
John B. Stetson 
Edwin H. Ware 
Latimer 
Roosevelt 

Blair 

Roosevelt 
Junior 

Lincoln 


Clarion (N) 


Jeffersonian 
Madigraph (M) 
Pathfinder (M) 
Voice (N) 

Call (N) 
Meteor (M) 


Junior Messenger (N) 


Herald (N) 
Flashes (N) 
Lantern (M) 
Echo (N) 
Record (N) 


Community News (N) 


Periscope (N) 
Hill Climber (N) 
Wolf (M) 
Journal (M) 
Nautilus (M) 
Broadcaster (M) 
Stetsonian (M) 
Pilot (M) 

Life (M) 
Outlook (N) 
The Blare 
Torch (N) 
Magnet (N) 
Triangle (M 
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APPENDIX J 


PARTIAL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS PRINTING 
SCHOOL NEWS 


The Boston Globe 
Boston Transcript 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen 
Des Moines (Iowa) Capital 
Evanston (Ill.) Junior Review 
Florida Times Union 


Greenburg (Penn.) Daily Tribune 


Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal and 
Tribune 


Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
New York Evening World 


New York Sun 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 

Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle 

Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star 

St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 

San Francisco Bulletin 

Seattle Times 

Trenton (New Jersey) Times 

Wichita (Kansas) Hagle 

Piqua (Ohio) Call 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Hvening Herald Cleveland (Ohio) Press 
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APPENDIX K 
AN ALL AMERICAN NEWSPAPER TEAM? 


First TEAM SEconD TEAM 


New York Times News (Center) Detroit News 
Kansas City Star FEatuRES (Right Tackle) Boston Globe 
Chicago Evening Post Human INTEREST 

(Left Tackle) Los Angeles Times 
Baltimore Sun Literary STYLE Boston Evening 

(Right Guard) Transcript 
Chicago Tribune Pusuiic- SERVICE 

(Left Guard) Milwaukee Journal 
Christian Science Monitor Fornicn News 

(Right End) Chicago Daily News 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch Pictures (Left End) Dallas News 
New York World EpiToriaus (Quarterback) Portland Oregonian 
Ohio State Journal EpIToRIAL PARAGRAPHS 

(Right Halfback) Atchison Globe 
New York Herald Tribune TypoGRAPHICcAL DRESS 
(Left Halfback) Atlanta Constitution 


Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin ADVERTISING (Fullback) Indianapolis News 





To make selections of distinctive newspapers for places of 
honor on a mythical All-American eleven is to court argument, 
perhaps to prove the narrow-mindedness of the critic himself. 
Several years ago the present compiler, in codperation with Pro- 
fessor Harrington, organized such a team. The selections 
aroused so much spirited comment that another line-up is 


1 Compiled by Elmo Scott Watson. It is suggested that students try a 
similar rating for outstanding small town newspapers, perhaps for high 
school publications. 
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offered here, in the hope that discerning students of newspapers 
will find the estimates interesting and useful. 

Since the principal thing in a newspaper is news, the logical 
“‘eenter’’ is the New York Times with its motto of ‘‘all the news 
that’s fit to print.”” It has as complete ‘‘coverage” of news 
as can be found in any newspaper in the country. The Detroit 
News is a close second in quantity and quality of news. 

The newspaper “tackles” public attention first with its 
news; but it also offers the reader other things — features 
and human-interest miscellany. The Kansas City Star will give 
you the cream of the newspaper features, both the “stuff” pro- 
duced by its own staff and features reprinted from other papers. 
The Boston Globe is a close second, especially the Sunday edi- 
tion. The Chicago Evening Post is preéminently a human- 
interest paper. It offers ‘‘columns” conducted by a group of 
talented writers and gives feature treatment to many local 
news stories. The Los Angeles Times also specializes in staff 
articles with wide human-interest appeal. 

The newspaper, even though it is made hurriedly, should pre- 
sent its facts with some literary distinction and with good taste. 
The Baltimore Sun once under the leadership of Henry L. 
Mencken, the “gadfly” of American journalism, has become 
noted for its sprightly, forceful literary style. The Boston 
Evening Transcript is another striking example of a Dope 
which has steadily maintained its literary standards. 

The newspaper should also champion the best interests of its 
subscribers. The Chicago Tribune, with its readers’ bureau and 
many other campaigns and services for the public good, ex- 
emplifies this militant function. The same is true of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, a paper which recently won the Pulitzer prize 
for distinguished public service. 

The “wing men” on the team present as an added attraction 
a good foreign news service to supplement city, state, and na- 
tional news. The Christian Science Monitor is a capital example 
of a paper with an international outlook. The Chicago Dazly 
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News is also noted for its excellent foreign news service. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch prints daily an unusually artistic pic- 
ture page; the same thing may be said of the Dallas News, 
awarded second place for its illustrative treatment of news. 

The thinking job on a football team falls to the quarterback. 
So the editorial writer — thinker of the newspaper — becomes 
the quarterback of our eleven. The New York World offers 
a traditionally strong editorial page. Its editorials are short, 
brilliant, liberal, provocative. In the Far West, the Portland 
Oregonian commands like respect for its forceful convictions. 

Next to the quarterback in importance is a halfback ; so 
editorial paragraphs are chosen for that position. The quips 
and humorous shafts of the Ohio State Journal are widely 
quoted throughout the United States. The Atchison Globe, 
in rural Kansas, has been made famous by E. W. Howe, a 
pungent paragrapher. 

Attractive typographical dress will help “advance the ball” 
into public attention. Accordingly, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, with its headlines of caps and lower case and attrac- 
tive first page make-up, gets the call for this position. The 
Atlanta Constitution, an example of the conservative type of 
newspaper make-up, is placed on the second team. The Con- 
stitution first page is neat, orderly, in the best of taste, and it 
invites inspection. 

The fullback’s job is to plow through the line to a touchdown. 
The newspaper cannot win success without ample revenues. 
Bulk of advertising guarantees financial soundness. The Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin and the Indianapolis News are un- 
usually prosperous as advertising mediums and are therefore 
given first and second place on the mythical eleven. 

Places on these teams have been won not by tricky, spec- 
tacular “stunts” pulled off by flashy “unknowns,” but by 
steady, consistent gains into public confidence on the part of 
veterans who know thoroughly the rules of the game and who 
play it vigorously and honorably, 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, style for in School 
Dispatch, 337 

Adams, George Matthew Syndicate 
Service, 266 

Adjective, definition of, 314; use of, 
315 

Adjective and adverb contrasted, 315 

Adverb, definition of, 314 

Advertisements, appeal in, 291; ap- 
peal of clothes, 297; Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, 289; bungalow for 
sale, 288; five W’s of, 286; Ford 
ear, 286; for lost dog, 287; figures 
of speech in, 294, 295; Gordon’s 
Old Home Bread, 285; historical 
references in, 300; how to get, 296; 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
290; Reo automobile, 293; repetition 
in, 292; slogans for, 292, 294, 299, 
300. 

Alumni, as source of news, 344 

American Boy, picture from, 133 

American Review, poem from, 269 

“* Answer, O Monster Grim,” 265 

Apostrophe, use of, 327 

Appeal of clothes, advertisement, 297 

Art and manual training, as sources of 
news, 342 

Assemblies, as source of news, 344 

Assignment book, keeping the, 76 

Associated Press, story from 102 

Atchison Globe, 358, 360 

Athletics, as source of news, 341 

Atlanta Constitution, 358, 360 

“Audiences Abroad Like 
Songs,” 75 

Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, adver- 
tisement, 289 

Awards of Newspaper Club, list of, 25 


College 


Baby lost, story of, 187 

Bacon, Francis, quotation from, 180 

Bain, Read, poem by, 269 

Barrie, Sir James M., work of, 276 

Beck, Samuel Ellsworth, speech by, 
222-231 

Benét, William Rose, poem from, 261 

Bomberger, Augustus Wight, quota- 
tion from, 181 

Boston Evening Transcript, 263, 358, 
359 

Boston Globe, 16, 358, 359 

“Bowling Green,’’ poem from, 262 

Brown, Hugh, story by, 174 

Brown, Thomas Edward; quotation 
from, 181 

“Buckwheat Cakes,” an editorial, 233 

Bullet lead, definition of, 114 

Burroughs, John, quotation from, 181 

Butler, Henry, interview with, 207; 
story of, 212 

By-line, definition of, 27 


Cafeteria, as source of news, 344; 
news, 94, 95 

Camellia, meaning of, 35 

Campaigns, newspaper, 252 

Capitalization, style for School Dis- 
patch, 335 

Cartridge lead, definition of, 114 

Case, definition of, 312 

Cawein, Madison, quotation from, 
180 

Central High News, Minneapolis, story 
from, 215 

Chicago Daily News, 197, 358, 359 

Chicago Evening Post, 93, 358, 359 

Chicago Tribune, 17, 20, 93, 131, 247, 
260, 261, 358, 359 
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Christian Science Monitor, 358, 359 

Circulation drive, 295 

Classes, as source of news, 344 

Clause, causal, 321; condition, 321; 
independent, definition of, 320; 
noun, used as subject, 321; place, 
example of, 320; restrictive and 
nonrestrictive, 324; subordinate, 
definition of, 320 

Clauses and their uses, 320 

Clover, four-leaf, used as illustration 
of headline, 3; symbol of 4 H Club, 
171 

Clubs and organizations, as sources of 
news, 342 

“Code of a Good Sport,” 163 

“Co-ed Handles Car Better Than 
College Youth,’’ 17 

Coherence, explanation of, :7; use in 
ads, 292 

Coleridge, Samuel T., 258 

Colon, use of, 325 

“Colors,’’ editorial, 229 

Colloquial expression, definition of, 42 

Comma, use of, 323, 324 

Conjunction, definition of, 314 

Copy, definition of, 26; example of, 
63; made ready for compositor, ex- 
ample, 331; marks used in cor- 
recting, 330; preparation of, 328—- 
329; sentences in, 43-46 

Counting units for head writing, 137, 
138 

“Courtesy Over the 
editorial, 229 

Covering a story, 27 

Cox, James, prize poet, 266 


Telephone,” 


Dallas News, 358, 360 

Dash, use of, 326 

Davis, Robert H., poem by, 98 

Deadline, definition of, 27 

Deadlines and meetings of Newspaper 
Club, 25 

Democracy, one definition of; 246 

Detroit News, 358, 359 


INDEX 


“Do You Want to Snap the Stars?”’ 
19 

Dramatics, as source of news, 342 

Dramatic review, writing the, 279- 
280 

Dummy, drawing a, 147; pasting up 
a, 136, 148 


East Tech Scarab, Cleveland, Ohio, 
first page display, 144 

Editorial, analysis of, 223; definition 
of, 28; place of in newspaper, 222; 
news, 223; examples of, 28, 223— 
230 

“Educational Discipline,’ editorial, 
226 

Emphasis, explanation of, 7 

Employees about school building, as 
source of news, 344 


“ “Escaped Evanston Monkey Gives 


Churchgoers Thrill,’ 20 
Evening Dispatch, stories from, 71, 75, 
139, 174-176; editorials from, 224 


Faculty as source of news, 343 

Fairmount Junior, Cleveland, Ohio, 
editorial from, 229 

Feature story, pictures for, 199-204; 
writing the, 186 

Figures, style for use in School Dis- 
patch, 336 

Figures of speech, definitions of, 132, 
133; use in ads, 295 

“Fire Drills,’ editorial, 227 

“Five Years in Club Work,’’ 167 

Foot, measure of poetry, 258 

Football, advance story, 152; final 
story, 160 

Ford, advertisement, 286 

Four H Club, activities of, 170; mean- 
ing of, 170; report of, 171 

“Four Little Foxes,” 271 

Franks, Florence Kiper, poem by, 95 

Free verse, definition of, 259 

Frost, Robert, quotation from, 180 

Future book, keeping of, 76 


INDEX 


Galley proof, definition of, 148 

Gerund, definition of, 318 

“*Go on to College,’ Graduates Ad- 
vised,’’ 20 

Gordon’s Old Home Bread, adver- 
tisement, 285 

“Greatest Reporter, The,’’ 32 


Halliburton, Richard, interview with, 
215 

Harper's Magazine, quotation from, 
98; poem from, 269 

Harrington, H. F., radio talk by, 88— 
100 

Headline, analysis of, 346; chart, 
140-141; count for, 137, 346; defini- 
tion of, 26; errors in writing, 347; ex- 
amples of, 3, 4; exhibits, 144, 145; 
experimenting with, 135; freak, 
346; kinds of, 146; rules for 
writing, 138, 139; styles of, 345— 
351; style for use in the School Dis- 
patch, 339, 340. 

“Heroes,’’ an editorial, 224 

“Highwayman,” 256 

Homer as a war correspondent, 239 

Howard, Albert, story of 4 H Club 
work, 167 

Human-interest story, examples of, 
187-191; explanation of, 191 


Iambic, definition of, 258 

“Tcicles and Snow.’’ 270 

Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
advertisement, 2°0 

“In an Old Haymow,’’ 263 

Indianapolis News, 358, 360 

Infinitive, definition of, 318 

Inglis, Dorothy Lee, poem ky, 265; 
in Cinderella part, a story, 275 

Inquisitive reporter column, 217 

Interjection, definition of, 315 

Interview, article on, 102; story of, 
212; questions for, 207 

“In the Kingdom of Words,’ edi- 
torial, 230 
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“Tron Salt Recommended as Cure for 
Poison Ivy,”’ 243 
“T’ve Never Been to Winkle,” 269 


Job, quotation from, 181 
Jones, Mary, poem by, 265 


Kansas City Star, 358, 359 

Kansas City Times, 187 

Keeley, James, quotation from, 247 

Kilmer, Joyce, 258 

Kipling, Rudyard, story of, 49 

Kiss for Cinderella, <A, newspaper 
treatment of, 274, 275, 277, 279 

Kite tournament, editorial on, 28; 
news story, 29 


Laddle, story of, 191 

Lake Breeze Weekly, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, 227 

Lead, ABC’s of, 105; analysis of, 114; 
classification of, 116; definition of, 
26; five W’s of, 92; sport, 158, 159, 
164 

Library as source of news, 343 

Limericks, example of, 268 

“Linotype,” 269 

Linotype, explanation of, 82, 83 

Litera1y achievements, as source of 
news, 344 

“Little Towns. The,’ 261 

“Loose Writing,” specimen page, 63 

Los Argeles Times, 358, 359 


Magazine World, poem from, 270 

Marble cortest, leads for, 108-111; 
New York Times story of, 112; 
schedule of fects 106 

Mar‘orie, F. W. poem by, 261 

Martin, Edward S8., quotation ficm, 
98 

“Master, The,’ 265 

McConn, R., verse by, £€6 

Meetings of Newspaper Clvb, 25 

Metaphor, definition of, 132; example 
of, 183; use in ads, 295 
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Meter, example of, 258 
Milwaukee Journal, 20, 358, 359 
“‘Mothball-Flavored Eggs,’ 244 
“The Movies,’ 95 

Music, as source of news, 342 
“My Friend,’ 259 


Names and addresses, style for in 
School Dispatch, 337 

Nature, quotations on, 180; stories, 
suggestions for, 179; work in 
schools, 173; writers, 180 

“Nestling Sparrow Holds Up Traffic 
on Broadway,” 16 

New York Evening Post, 261, 262 

New York Herald Tribune, 358, 360 

New York Sun, 263 

New York Times, 112, 358, 359 

New York World, 16, 358, 360 

News, distributing agencies, 77; 
items, 64; sources of, 73, 78, sources 
for school newspaper, 341-344; 
tips, 78 

News letters, beginnings of, 236 

Newspaper Club, deadlines and meet- 
ings of, 25; duties of staff, 25; or- 
ganization of, 24; schedule for, 54, 
55, 56 

Newspaper, early forms of, 236; “ears” 
for, 144; how to read, 81; slogans, 
103; terms, 26, 27 

Newspapers printing school news, 
357 

Noun, definition of, 2, 311 

Noyes, Alfred, 256 


Occident, West High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, poems from, 265, 270 

“Offer Prizes for Best Posters of 
“Kiss for Cinderella,’’’ 277 

Ohio State Journal, 233, 358, 360 


Page proof, definition of, 148 
“Pages from a Nature Journal,’”’ 174— 
177 


‘ 


INDEX 


Paragraphs, style for use in School 
Dispatch, 338 

Parentheses, use of, 327 

Parents as source of news, 343 

Parks, Billy, story of, 5 

Participle, definition of, 317; use of, 
318 

Pasadena Chronicle, first-page dis- 
play, 145 

Pedro, the monkey, adventures oi, 
183; story about, 189 

Period, use of, 326 

Personal items, preparation of, 56-60 

Personification, definition of, 132; 
examples, 32, 98, 133; use in ads, 295 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 358 

Philadelphia Record, 19 

Phillips, Wendell, quotation from, 252 

Phrases, and their uses, 319; infini- 
tive, 319; prepositional, 319 

Pictures, for feature stories, 199-204; 
for testing powers of observation, 
123-129; legends for, 130; test 
questions to accompany, 127 

Poetry, foot in, 258; free verse in, 
259; meter in, 258; rhythm in, 
258; scansion of, example, 258 

Portland Oregonian, 358, 360 

Preposition, definition of, 314 

“Principal Lauds Paper,” 18 

“Printing Press,’’ prose poem, 98 

Prizes, awarding of, 305-307 

Pronouns, adjective uses of, 313; 
antecedents of, 313; compound, 
312; definition and declension of 
personal, 311; demonstrative, 313; 
interrogative, 312; relative, 312 

Proof, catching errors in, 333; defini- 
tion of, 148; exhibit of corrected, 
333; kinds of, 148; marks used in 
correcting, 332 

Publications, student, as source of 
news, 342 

“The Quarry,” 263 

Question mark, use of, 326 


INDEX 


Quotation marks, use of, 327 ’ 
Quotations, style for in School Dis- 
patch, 338 


Radio, as competitor of newspaper, . 


100; talk over, 87 

Rats, story of breeding, 142 

Raymond and Whitcomb Travel Serv- 
ice, advertisement from, 301 

Reo automobile, advertisement, 293 

Reporter, beats of, 72, 73, 74; meth- 
ods of, 7 

Rhythm, definition of, 258 

Rice, Grantland, ‘‘Code of a Good 
Sport,” 163 

“Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
quotation from, 258 

Robinson, George, award to, 307; 
first city editor, 31; interview by, 
208; scrapbook, 16-21; story of house 
moving, 22; story of interview, 
212; writes organization of News- 
paper Club, 24 


Sarett, Lew, poem by, 271 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 358, 360 

Scansion, example of, 258 

Schedule for Newspaper Club, 54 

Scholarship, as source of news, 341 

Scholastic, awards poetry, 266 

School Dispatch, criticism of, 85; 
key positions on, 80; stories from, 
152, 160, 212, 275, 277, 279 

School Life, Tulsa, Oklahoma, High 
School, editorial from, 230 

School problems and policies, as 
sources of school news, 343 

School savings department, as source 
of news, 343 

Science Service, organization of, 243; 
quotations from, 243-245 

Self-government, as source of news, 
343 

Semicolon, use of, 325 

Sentences, complex, definition of, 321; 
compound, definition of, 321; de- 


365 


clarative, definition of, 322; for 
correction, 11-15; imperative, defi- 
nition of, 322; interrogative, defini- 
tion of, 322; recasting, 39-41, 45; 
simple, definition of, 3, 321; and 
their uses, 321; use in ads, 294 

Sharp, Dallas Lore, quotation from, 
181 

Shoot, Lyle, adapted letter from, 167 

Sibley, Robert B., story by, 32 

Simile, definition of, 132; example of, 
133 

Skyscraper, poems on, 265 

Slang, abuse of, 42 

Slosson, Dr. E. E., 243 

Slow Smoke, poem from, 271 

Slug, definition of, 27 

“Solitude,” 267 

South High Beacon, sketches from 
South High School, Cleveland, 177 

Sport story, 151; assignment of, 153; 
reporting, 154; writing the, 158-161; 
leads for, 164 

Stupka, Arthur, author of ‘“ Pages 
from a Nature Journal,’’ 177 

Style Sheet of School Dispatch, 86, 334 

Students, as source of news, 344 

Subhead, definition of, 26 


T. R., poem by, 263 
Telegraph news, source of, 77 


Tetrameter, meaning of, 258 

“Thief Robs Candy Store,” 71 

Thomas, Edith M., quotation from, 
181 

To — too — two, discussion of, 37 

“Trees,’’ meter of, 258 

Trimeter, defintion of, 25 

Type, classes of, measurement of, 
size of, style of, 147; width of, 148 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, story of actor in, 
197 
Unity, definition of, 6; in ads, 292 


366 


Verbs, as chains, 2; definition of, 
314; linking, intransitive and tran- 
sitive, 316; rule for agreement of, 
318; synopsis of, 316, 317; tense 
of, 316, 317; verbal forms, 317, 
318; voice of, 317 


W’s, five, use in lead — Who? Where? 
When? What? Why? 92; inads, 286 

Ward Glen, poem by, 263 

Watson, Elmo S., compiler of All 
American Newspaper Team, 358 

Ways, E.1., story by, 197 

Weekly Register, Central High School, 
Omaha, editorial from, 228 

West High School, Columbus, Ohio, 
265, 270 

West High Weekly, Minneapolis, edi- 
torial from, 229, 234 


INDEX 


What People Like to Read, 27 

What Shall I See? an advertisement, 
301 

White, William Allen, quotation from, 
238 

“Wig and Mask,” dramatic society, 
272; news stories on play, 274, 275 

“*Wig and Mask’ Makes Big Hit in 
Barrie Play,’’ dramatic review, 
279 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, 
from, 256 

Williams, James V., poem by, 270 

Words, use of specific, 38-43; for 
study, 46, 47, 48, 51-53; spelling 
and style for in School Dispatch, 
339 

Wordsworth, 
from, 180 
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